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At a meeting of the citizens of Lockland, held at the 
Town Hall, June 19, 1876, a committee was appointed to 
prepare an historical sketch of Lockland and its vicinity. 
At the request of that committee the writer consented 
to give such time and labor to the work as he could 
command in the course of his ordinary pursuits. 

As the memories of the past , are a source of pleasure 
to all, the preservation of the incidents around which they 
gather is a task that finds its best reward in its perfor- 
mance. With this feeling the history of the neighborhood 
has been traced, and also other incidents connected with 
the subject mentioned, although not immediately occur- 
ing in the vicinity. 

In listening to the story of the early settlements one 
could not fail to be deeply interested in them, and also 
in the Red Men who occupied the territory when the 
Whites made their appearance, nor less so in the race, 
“ The Mound Builders,” that preceded them. And as the 
early history of any portion of our country would seem 
incomplete without some reference to those who occupied 
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it before the first white man trod its soil, the writer has 
briefly referred to them. 

More than ninety years have elapsed since the first 
white stations were established ; the principal actors have 
long since passed into the tomb, and much of their event- 
ful lives, that would interest and instruct us, has perished 
with them. It is true that some of the sons and daughters 
of these old pioneers are still living, and were eye wit- 
nesses of those events ; but even they are well advanced 
in years, and have but a faint and imperfect recollection 
of what transpired in their infancy. 

Traditions are plentiful, but of public and private 
documents few are to be obtained, and from these sources 
mainly the writer has gleaned that which he deemed most 
reliable and worthy of record, and trusts that the errors 
to be found in the work may not detract from its merit 
as a true and faithful narrative. 

The writer is under obligations to so many persons, 
that to name them would be impracticable, and therefore 
he here returns his sincere thanks for their assistance and 
words of encouragement. 

J. G. Olden. 

September , 1879. 
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CHAPTER I. 

At the time the white settlements were established 
in the Miami Valley, there were numerous bands of 
Indians roaming the country, belonging to the north- 
western tribes : — 

The Twigtwees, or Miamis, were settled in what 
is now known as the Miami Valley, their territory 
embraced a part of the present States of Indiana and 
Illinois. 

The Shawnees were located in the Scioto Valley ; 
the Delawares along the Muskingum ; the Wyandots 
or Hurons, Chippeways, and Ottawas occupied the 
northern portion of the territory, bordering the 
Lakes; and the Iroquois, or Six Nations, the north- 
eastern part, including the Western Reserve, and ex- 
tending into Pennsylvania, New York, and Canada. 

The boundaries between these different tribes were 
never well defined, each seemed to occupy their 
several portions more by common consent than by 
any stipulated or well defined right, the constant en- 
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croachments of their common enemy, the White 
man, being sufficient to keep down or settle disputes 
that might otherwise have arisen as to boundaries 
or territorial rights. 

The Iroquois were a confederation of tribes or 
nations, each having a separate organization, with 
one chief or sachem, and being again sub-divided 
into classes, which were distinguished by symbolic 
names, such as the bear, wolf, tortoise, deer, plover, 
crane, etc. The tribes that formed this league were 
the Mohawks or Maquas, Onondagas, Oneidas, 
Senecas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras. The chiefs and 
principal men of each tribe formed a grand council, 
which discussed, deliberated upon, and adopted 
measures for the control and interest of the league, 
and the several tribes composing it. 

These councils were singularly grave and delib- 
erate, and resulted in great unanimity of sentiment. 
In fact, it is said, that no measure was adopted or 
acted upon that was not sanctioned by an over- 
whelming majority of the council. 

According to some accounts the Mohawks were 
the oldest, or at least originally the most powerful 
of the tribes forming the confederacy ; whether this 
be true or not, they were held in such esteem that 
a sachem of that tribe was usually chosen as the 
commanding chief of the united forces while in 
active service. 
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According to some other writers the Onondagas 
■was the original tribe, from which all the others 
were derived, and for this reason the civil ruler of 
the confederacy was always selected from among' 
the Onondagas. 

None of the tribes of American Indians present 
such an array of distinguished and able chieftians 
and orators, Hiadeoni, Black-Cattle, Decanisora, Can- 
ajoharia, Hendric, Logan, Joseph Brant, Corn 
Planter, Garangula, Pollard, Black Snake, and Red 
Jacket, were all Iroquois chieftians. 

Beside the tribes heretofore mentioned there 
were several other minor ones that seemed merged 
or mingled with them. The Mingoes were a frag- 
mentory part of the Iroquois, or regarded as be- 
longing to the six nations. The Kickapoos and 
Potawatamies were tribes that mostly occupied the 
territory along the Wabash, and extending into the 
present State of Indiana. These tribes occupied 
the territory now embraced within the boundaries 
of Ohio, at the time when judge Symmes, Benjamin 
Stites, Mathias Denman, and others effected settle- 
ments at Columbia, Cincinnati, and North Bend. 

While it is no part of the design of this work to 
enter upon an extended history of these native tribes, 
or examine into their origin, it appears nevertheless 
proper, if not necessary, to thus briefly refer to 
them, and also to that pre-historic race, known as 
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the “ Mound Builders,” and to some of the numer- 
ous monuments and works of antiquity that are 
found, not only in this vicinity, but also over a large 
portion of Ohio, of which they were the authors. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It is said that the American Indian had no tradi- 
tions of a prior race of people, nor any transmitted 
account, that is at all authentic, of the many curious, 
ancient mounds, forts, pyramids, etc., that are 
found throughout the country, and which give evi- 
dence that their authors were a people of different 
habits, and were far in advance of the modern race 
that succeeded them. 

From the number and magnitude of these works 
it is supposed that the people who constructed them 
were very numerous; and from the character of the 
impliments of husbandry, and of the ornaments 
found buried with their remains, the inference is 
drawn that they cultivated the soil, had fixed habi- 
tations, and possessed considerable mechanical skill. 
But beyond what these relics reveal, their history is 
lost in obscurity. Their origin has been made a 
matter of great speculation, however. Were they 
of the lost tribes of Israel, or were they wander- 
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ers from the old world, or from south-eastern 
Asia? Had they their origin from among the 
tribes of Tartary, or must we locate the Garden of 
Eden somewhere upon the western continent, and 
assume that the first pair, from whom it is supposed 
the world was peopled, were Americans, and that 
the eastern nations were the wanders and exiles. 
These are theories maintained with equal earnestness 
and gravity by different writers, but are nevertheless 
mere conjectures, each made plausible, it is true, 
but each refuting all the others, and leaving the 
question, if possible, more deeply involved in mystery. 

As to the antiquity of this mysterious race, their 
great forts, mounds, and other relics, afford con- 
vincing proof that they were a very ancient people, 
perhaps the contemporaries of the builders of the 
Egyptian pyramids. 

While it is the prevailing opinion among histor- 
ians and archaeologists that the Mound Builders were 
a distinct race from the modern Indians, and were 
either driven from the country by northern bar- 
barous tribes, or swept away by pestilence or famine, 
nevertheless there are so many characteristics, cus- 
toms, and habits which are common to both races, 
that make it appear more probable that the latter, 
though greatly degenerated, were the descendants of 
the former. 

The Mound Builders of North America were b y 
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no means far advanced in civilization, if indeed the 
term could at all be justly applied to a people without 
a written language, or the faintest conception of a 
literature. 

Even the Aztecs, or aborigines of Mexico, though 
advanced in the arts and sciences far beyond the 
Mound Builders of the North East, were quite low 
in the scale of civilization. Even they followed the 
custom of human sacrifice, and Montezuma himself 
feasted on human flesh. 

The Mound Builders are only known through the 
monuments they have left behind, and from these 
it is fair to infer they were quite a numerous people, 
living in large communities or towns, and were too 
populous to have subsisted upon game and the spon- 
taneous production of the earth, and must therefore 
have been tillers of the soil. They had regular forms 
of government ; possessed some knowledge of the use 
of the metals, gold, silver, copper, and lead ; had 
rude ideas of sculpture; skilled to a certain degree 
in the art of pottery and brick making ; and under- 
stood the art of war and fortification. They were 
decidedly a religious people; having a regular sys- 
tem of mythology; were idolaters, and perhaps made 
human sacrifices. These traits of character are 
fairly deducible from the antiquities of the country. 
In what then do they differ, except in degree, from 
the race that succeeded them ? They, too, tilled the 
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soil, cultivated corn, squashes, beans, and other 
vegetables, lived in large communities and towns, 
and had fixed and prescribed territory. The Iro- 
quois, Shawnees, Delawares, Creeks, and other tribes, 
had regular forms of government, some of which 
were but little inferior to many of modern Europe. 

The Indian had also a knowledge of the precious 
metals, and, to some extent, the art of working them. 
Especially was this the case among some of the 
southern nations. The Spaniards, in their early 
expeditions into Florida, (a term applied at that 
time to a region of country extending indefinitely 
north-east of Mexico,) found the Creeks, Cherokees, 
Chickasaws, and other tribes, in possession of gold, 
wrought into ornaments, some of which displayed 
considerable ingenuity and skill. The first of these 
expeditions, made under the command of Juan Ponce 
de Leon, in 1512, was made in search of a supposed 
rejuvinating fountain, or waters that bestow per- 
petual youth, but, failing in this object, and finding 
the natives in possession of large quantities of gold, 
he returned home and fitted out a second expedition, 
this time in search of the gold mines, of which the 
Indians had made frequent mention. 

The expedition, in 1518, byValasquez de Ay lion, 
was made also in search of gold, and, though he 
failed also in discovering the great treasure, he 
found the natives residing in large towns, cultivating 
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the soil, and exhibiting a desperate valor in defend- 
ing their homes. 

The most important of these expeditions, however,, 
was made, in 1538-9, by Hernando de Soto. He also* 
found the Indians living in large towns, in “ thrift 
and abundance.” Far up to the Chatahoochee river y 
he found a tribe governed by a female, whose “ dig- 
nity and refinement” greatly astonished the Span- 
iards. In proceeding northward he discovered a 
marked change in the character and style of the- 
buildings. Instead of the grass-covered huts, which 
served well enough in the genial climate of the Pe- 
ninsula, the roofs of the houses were made of small 
cane, placed together like tile, and made very neat 
and warm. Some of these houses were so artfully' 
constructed as to give them the appearance of being: 
made of stone and lime. The dwellings of the chiefs- 
and principal men were large and commodious, and 
were sometimes built upon the summit of truncated 
mounds. They manufactured a certain kind of cloth 
from grass and the fibre of bark ; and the skins from 
which they made their leggings, moccasins, and other 
wearing apparel, were tastefully dressed and dyed. 

In 1540 De Soto pushed his expedition still further 
to the north and east, in a country then called Yupaha. 
Here a young native prisoner told him that he had 
come from the gold country; that it was of great 
extent and richness, and minutely described how it- 
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was dug and refined, “ insomuch,” says the writer, 
xt that all who understood the manner of working in 
the mines averred that it was impossible for him to 
speak so exactly of it without having seen the same.” 

The Cherokees, Shawnees, and other tribes, are 
known to have manufactured pottery quite similar to 
that found beneath the ruins of their predecessors. 

Says a writer, “ The retrograde process to which 
■certain forms of incomplete civilization appear 
doomed, has perhaps been most strikingly exemplified 
in the difference to be discovered between the feeble 
and scattered tribes of the red race, and those power- 
ful and populous communities who occupied the soil 
before them. The relics of the former people, usually 
discovered on or slightly beneath the surface of the 
ground,, are of a rude and simple character, differing 
little from the specimens, common among their de- 
scendants of the present day. The flint arrow-heads, 
chipped painfully into shape; the stone tomahawk, 
knife, and chisel ; the pipe, the rude pottery, and the 
savage ornaments, are their only relics, and these 
differ but little from the same articles still fabricated 
by their successors.” 

The Indians had a system of religion, too, that 
corresponded closely to that supposed to have be- 
longed to the Mound Builders. They worshiped 
Meneto, or spirits; and some tribes offered sacri- 
jices to appease a multiplicity of angry gods. 
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They, too, like their predecessors, erected over the 
remains of their departed friends monuments or 
mounds of earth, and often subjected them to the 
funeral pyre as a religious rite. These and many 
other traits and customs of the Indian race so muck 
resemble those generally ascribed to the Mound 
Builders, that we are almost compelled, on com- 
parison, to regard them as one and the same race' , 
of people. That the Indian has lost much of the 
art and genius of his ancestors is true, but cannot 
the same be said of the Egyptians, the Moors, the 
Arabs, the Greeks, and of other nations, who once 
occupied a higher place in the scale of civilization? 
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CHAPTER III. 

A number of mounds and other ancient relics 
iave been discovered in Springfield and Sycamore 
Townships. There is a small mound on the Read- 
inbo farm (now belonging to the estate of Dr. 
Wright). It is of the ordinary conical shape, at 
present seventy-five feet in diameter, and seven to 
•eight feet high; having been plowed over for many 
years, its height is greatly reduced. Another of 
more singular construction is situated on the lands 
formerly belonging to Price Thompson. It consists 
of a circular excavation, 500 feet in circumference, 
with an embankment on the outer circle, which ori- 
ginally must have been twelve to fifteen feet high, 
measuring from the bottom of the excavation. In 
the center of this circle is a conical shaped mound, 
raised as high, or perhaps to a greater height, than 
the outer embankment. The many centuries of 
rains and the recent cultivation of the lands have 
greatly marred the shape and former appearance of 
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this work. The writer remembers it fifty years ago, 
then much more distinct and prominent. Its out- 
lines, however, are still plainly traceable. 

On the farm of Mr. James Shepherd, adjoining 
Lockland, is a small mound, forty feet in diameter 
at the base, five feet high, and of oval shape. About 
two hundred yards east, and on the lands of Mr. 
Francis Pentland, is an excavation from which there 
is little doubt the earth was taken that forms the 
mound. A few years ago Mr. Shepherd dug into it 
and found at its center base a heap of ashes and 
charcoal, but nothing more. 

Another small mound, about the same dimensions 
as the last described, except that it is one foot higher, 
is situated in section 4, Springfield Township, on 
the lands of Noah Babs. 

One, larger than either of the two last men- 
tioned, is on the farm now owned by Manard 
French, in section 11, Springfield Township, south 
of Glendale. It is seventy-three feet in diameter 
north and south, and sixty-three feet east and 
west, at the base, with an altitude of eight feet. It 
is covered with forest trees, oak and ash, some of 
which are more than twenty inches in diameter. 
Some persons, in digging into it years ago, left two 
uneven and ill-looking depressions, which mar the 
appearance of this otherwise beautiful little mound. 

About a half mile south-east of this there was 
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another mound, of near the same dimensions. It 
stood near Station Spring, on the Foster farm, but 
was entirely obliterated in grading for the construc- 
tion of the Springfield turnpike. In cutting through 
it the earth presented the appearance of having been 
deposited from vessels but little larger than a .peck 
measure, as small heaps of that size, and of entirely 
different kinds of earth, were found deposited or 
thrown promiscuously together, showing that the 
builders of the work had no knowledge of the domes- 
tication or use of the lower animals, and that all 
their great works were constructed entirely by 
human hands. 

These Indian mounds, as they are termed, are 
still numerous in the neighborhood, although, 
from neglect and other causes, many have been de- 
faced, and some entirely obliterated. One in the 
Sharon cemetery was demolished to give a burial 
place for the white man. Another on the hill east 
of Mr. Lloyd S. Brown’s residence, in Reading, was 
dug away about fifty years ago by Dr. Asahcl Smith, 
who found beneath it one or two human skeletons, 
some spears, arrow heads, etc. On the McLane 
farm, in section 16, and on the lands of John Riddle, 
in Springfield Township, there are several. A great 
many others may still be seen throughout the two 
Townships, but as they all present very much the 
same appearance, and do not differ essentially from 
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those already described, it is not deemed necessary 
to further enumerate them. 

Throughout Hamilton County a great number of 
these ancient earth works have been found, and 
though not so large as some discovered in other 
parts of the country, many are sufficiently formida- 
ble and intricate to be interesting and worthy of 
mention. 

The site upon which Cincinnati is built presented 
a series of earth works, comprising embankments 
and excavations, that were spread over the greater 
portion of the second bottom or plane, extending 
from Broadway to Mound street, and from Third 
street to the foot of the hills. 

General Wayne examined these works in 1793, 
and expressed the opinion that they were not in- 
tended for military or defensive purposes ; while Gen- 
eral Harrison, it is said, pronounced them such. 
Thomas Ashe, an English tourest, who examined 
them in 1806, thought they were the ruins of an ancient 
town. Dr. Drake, while giving a minute description 
of them, has carefully avoided an opinion as to their 
object or purpose. 

The principle enclosure or embankment was eignt 
hundred feet in diameter east and west, and six 
hundred and sixty feet north and south. The south 
line resting on Third street, and extending from 
Walnut to near Race. The walls were not over 
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three feet high, but were near thirty feet wide at 
the base ; on the east there was an opening ninety 
feet wide. Another enclosure was near Fifth and 
Plum streets, a complete circle sixty feet in diameter, 
with walls about two feet high. An embankment 
between Sycamore and Broadway was in form of a 
semi-circle, the walls about the same height as the 
former described enclosure, and extended from Sixth 
to Third streets. Other curiously constructed em- 
bankments, enclosures, and excavations are described 
by Dr. Drake and others, the whole covering almost 
the entire plane or second bottom. 

Upon this plateau there were four mounds, the 
largest of which stood near Fifth and Mound streets. 
It was originally forty-one feet high, having a base 
circumference of four hundred and forty feet. The 
surface, for thirty or forty yards around the base, 
was much lower than the surrounding plane, from 
which it is supposed the earth was taken that formed 
the mound. In digging away this mound, says Dr. 
Drake, only a few decayed human bones were found, 
a section of a deer’s horn and a small piece of 
earthen ware, containing broken muscle shell. Gen- 
eral Wayne, while recruting his army at Camp 
Hobson’s Choice, near the site of the present gas 
works, in 1793, had six feet of the top of this mound 
removed for the purpose of mounting a cannon and 
planting a sentinal to overlook the country. 
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About five hundred feet north of this mound was 
another, about nine feet high, flat on top, and about 
sixty-five feet in diameter at the base. In digging 
into it some human remains and a handful of copper 
beads, strung upon a cord of lint, were found. 

A few hundred yards still further north was a 
third mound, about three feet high, which, ujion being 
opened, revealed nothing but a few unfinished spear 
and arrow heads made of flint stone. 

The mound at Third and Main streets was about 
eight feet high, one hundred feet long, and sixty 
feet broad, of an oval shape. It was entirely de- 
molished in grading Main street. Beneath it, and 
a few feet below the surface of the plane, were 
found pieces of rock crystal, jasper, granite, and 
some other stones, dressed cylindrical at each ex- 
tremity and swelled in the middle, with an angular 
groove near the ends ; a circular piece of cannel coal, 
with a large opening in the center, as if for an axis, 
and a deep groove in the circumference suitable for 
a band. It had a number of small perforations, 
disposed in four equi-distant lines, which ran from the 
circumference toward the center ; a bone, ornamented 
with several curved lines, supposed to be hierogly- 
phical ; a sculptured representation of the head and 
beak of a rapacious bird, perhaps the eagle ; a small 
ovate piece of sheet copper, with perforations; a 
large oblong piece of the same metal, with longitudi- 
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nal grooves and ridges; several copper articles, 
curiously wrought, all of which have been fully 
described by Mr. Sargent, Judge Turner, and Doctor 
Drake. Besides these relics Thomas Ashe discov- 
ered a number of human remains, or rather skele- 
tons, “far advanced in a state of decay;” some 
enclosed in rude stone coffins, but more often blended 
with the earth. These bones were generally sur- 
rounded by ashes and charcoal. 

On the Great Miami river, a short distance above 
its confluence with the Ohio, there was traced ex- 
tensive and complicated embankments, the base of 
the walls were formed with stone thrown rudely 
together, and the upper portion of earth. 

On the east bank of the Little Miami river, a 
short distance above and opposite Round Bottom, 
there were extensive walls of earth, similarly con- 
structed to those already described. Also near Mil- 
ford were ancient works of like character, still more 
elaborate and extensive. And on the east bank of 
the Great Miami, at the site where Dunlap’s station 
and block house was located, were traces of ancient 
works, supposed to have been of a military character. 

On the west side of the Little Miami river, near 
Redbank station, in Columbia township, has re- 
cently been discovered what appears to be an an- 
cient burying ground, and near it the ruins of an 
extensive fortification. 
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There are many mounds of different sizes, and 
numerous indications that the country for miles 
Around had once been very thickly populated. 

These relics are located principally on the Stites 
and Ferris farms. The grave yard is quite extensive, 
and is supposed, by Judge Cox and others, to have 
been a regularly laid out cemetery, with roads and 
walks. 

They have organized a society at Madisonville, 
and are pursuing an investigation of these ruins in 
something like systematic order. They have al- 
ready collected a great number of human remains. 
The bones of the head are in many instances well 
preserved ; the teeth and the skulls especially being 
perfect. The bones of the body show greater decay, 
some far advanced in decomposition. 

In the lower portion of the spinal column of one 
of these skeletons was found a small flint arrow 
head, which no doubt caused the death of the indivi- 
dual. It had evidently passed through the bowels, 
and, lodging in the spine, left the point protruding 
outward. Another one of these arrow heads was 
found lodged in a thigh bone. 

They have also found many articles of pottery or 
earthen vessels, most of them having four handles 
■each. Numerous stone implements have been col- 
lected, such as spears, arrow neads, hatchets, etc., 
And among them a sort of rapier, made of flint 
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stone, and ingeniously wrought into a formidable 
weapon.* 

One peculiar feature of these ancient graves is, 
that in many instances they are found in tiers, 
one above the other. There are also many pits, 
about three feet in diameter by six feet deep, with 
alternate layers of ashes and earth. Interspersed 
through all are various shaped and finely worked 
bone implements, heads of bone, flint arrow heads, 
pieces of pottery and mussel shell. They seem to 
have never been disturbed before, and their purpose 
can only be conjectured. One of these graves was 
found beneath an oak tree fourteen feet in circum- 
ference. 

These discoveries are attracting great attention in 
the neighborhood, and many persons anxiously await 
the further investigation of the society. 

The mounds and other earth works found in 
Hamilton county, though some are of considerable 
magnitude, considering the manner and simple 
means employed in their erection, are made to 



* It is a singular fact that the arrow heads, spears, battle 
axes, and other ancient relics found in England, and supposed 
to have belonged to the Old Briton and Caledonian Races, are 
almost identical in shape and appearance to those belonging 
to the Nprth American Indian. 

This may prove nothing more, however, than a general simili- 
tude of the human races under the same degree of development 
or progress in civilization. 
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appeal’ unimportant when compared with those found 
in other parts of the country. The mound, situate 
a short distance east of Miamisburg, Ohio, is sixty- 
eight feet high, and about two hundred and eighty 
feet in diameter. Fort Ancient, on the Little Miami 
river, in Warren county, Ohio, is an extensive and 
formidable military work, extending about one mile 
in a direct line, but the angles, retreating and salient, 
measure perhaps five and a half to six miles. The 
walls in many places are twenty feet high. 

The fortification, at Circleville, in Pickaway county, 
Ohio, consisted of two distinct forts, adjoining and 
communicating, the one a complete circle, sixty-nine 
feet in diameter, and the other an exact square, each 
side measuring fifty-five rods. The former was sur- 
rounded by two walls or embankments, raised ten 
feet above the level of the ground, having a ditch 
or trench between, and also on the outer and inner 
sides, about ten feet deep, making the walls twenty 
feet high, measuring from the bottom of the trenches. 

The latter, or square fort, had a single wall or 
embankment, raised ten feet high, without entrench- 
ments. The circular fort had but one entrance on 
the east and at the point of communication with the 
square one. The latter had seven openings or gate- 
ways, one at each angle, and one on each of its 
sides, equi-distant from the angles, besides a gate- 
way entering the circular fort. Guarding each of 
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these openings, and on the inside of the fortification, 
and a few feet from each entrance, a mound was 
erected, about five feet high. In the center of the 
circular fort was a mound somewhat larger than the 
others, on the east of which, and fronting the gate- 
way, was a semi-circular pavement, made of stone. 
These works are now almost entirely obliterated. 

The ancient works at Marietta, Washington 
county, are also quite extensive. The two enclo- 
sures contain sixty acres, with well constructed road- 
ways leading down to the former bed of the Musk- 
ingum river. On the southern side of the smaller 
fort is a mound of singular and imposing beauty, it 
is a regular circle at the base, one hundred and 
fifteen feet in diameter, and raised in conical shape 
to a height of thirty-five feet. It has an entrench- 
ment surrounding it four feet deep and fifteen feet 
wide, which is also defended by a parapet, four 
feet high, through which is a gateway twenty feet 
wide, leading towards the fort. 

A short distance south-west of Newark, Licking 
county, Ohio, in the forks of the Raccoon creek 
and Licking river, is a series of ancient works, con- 
sisting of mounds, walls, ditches, etc., the whole 
covering an area of two miles square. The walls or 
embankments are from two to twenty feet high, and 
will aggregate perhaps twelve miles in length. 
From their construction and general outline it is 
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supposed they were not intended as works of defense, 
but were of sacred origin, in some way connected 
with the religious worship of their authors. The 
ditches are inside of the walls, one feature distin- 
guishing the religious from the military works. 

Three miles below Hamilton, on the Great Miami, 
in Butler county, there are ancient works, consist- 
ing of an enclosure of sixteen acres or more. The 
walls are of earth and stone, with several mounds, 
which seem to be connected with or pertaining to 
the fortification, if it be such. 

Four miles above Hamilton, on the same river, 
upon the summit of a steep hill, there are works 
which have the appearance of a military fort. On 
three sides of the hill there are high and steep 
natural banks, but the remaining side is defended 
by a wall four to five feet high, with an exterior 
ditch. There is also a similar work six miles west 
of Hamilton, which is supposed to have been erected 
for defensive purposes. 

The works, at the North Fork of Paint creek, in 
Ross county, consists of earthen embankments, 
enclosing over one hundred acres, measuring two 
thousand eight hundred by one thousand eight hun- 
dred feet, with an exterior ditch. The wall is six feet 
high and thirty-five feet base, and the ditch of cor- 
responding dimensions. These are the most extensive 
works in the Scioto valley, and are generally supposed 
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to be of religious origin. Within this are two 
smaller enclosures, one a perfect circle, three hundred 
and fifty feet in diameter, the other, a semi-circle, two 
thousand feet in circumference. The wall of the 
latter enclosure is bounded by a slight ditch, and 
within this are several mounds, three of which 
are joined together, and form a continuous eleva- 
tion, thirty feet high by five hundred feet long, and 
one hundred and eight feet broad at the base. The 
ground within the works is elevated somewhat above 
the general level of the plane. 

At Booneville, Ohio, in Ross county, on Flint creek, 
twelve miles west of Chillicothe, is a rough stone 
enclosure. The wall is carried around the hill a 
little below the brow, and is two and a quarter miles 
in length, enclosing an area of one hundred and 
forty acres. At Fort Hill, in Highland county, on 
the summit of a hill, five hundred feet above the 
bed of Brush creek, are works enclosing forty-eight 
acres. The wall is a mile and a half or more in 
length. 

Newark, Portsmouth, Chillicothe, and manv other 
points in Ohio, afford specimens of these ancient 
monuments, curious and interesting to the anti- 
quarian. But the largest of these ancient works 
is the great mound on the Kahokia plane, in Illinois, 
opposite St. Louis. Its altitude is ninety feet, and 
is seven hundred feet long and five hundred feet 
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broad, covers eight acres of land, and contains- 
over twenty million cubic feet of earth. 

Many theories have been suggested as to the ob- 
ject and uses of these ancient remains. Some sup- 
pose them to have been merely depositories of the 
dead, or monuments erected over the remains of 
distinguished persons, which theory is based upon 
the fact that in most instances, where these mounds 
have been opened, one and sometimes two human re- 
mains have been found, and generally presenting the 
appearance of having been partly consumed by fire, 
simulating the ancient custom of the funeral pyer 
of the eastern races. Ornaments made from stones, 
shells, mica, silver, and copper, and also earthen 
and copper vessels, have been frequently found lying 
with or near these remains, some of which were 
curiously and ingeniously wrought. 

These mounds were built generally upon the sum- 
mit of a hill, or some high and commanding ground, 
for the most part with a circular or square base, but 
some were hexagonal, and others octagonal, and a 
few triangular and pyramidal in shape. They were 
often terraced, and in many cases had graded ways 
or spiral paths ascending to the summit. 

Doubtless many of these mounds were used as 
tumuli or sepulchers. But are we to believe that 
the largest and most formidable of these works were 
erected solely for that purpose? Is it not more 
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probable that primarily they were connected in some 
way with the religious worship of the people who 
.erected them? May they not have been temples 
upon which holy altars were erected, and where the 
assembled worshipers offered up their sacrifices, and 
paid their adoration to the God of their religion? 
Such a theory is quite consistent with the religious 
worship of the primative races of the eastern world, 
as we read their history. The hills and mountains 
were held in great veneration by them, some even 
regarding them as the habitation of the gods ; and, 
by all, they were revered as sacred places, most fit 
and appropriate for the invocation of the Deity. It 
was upon the hill tops and in the mountains that 
they offered up their sacrifices; there they built 
their holy temples and altars; and there their holy 
men repaired to commune with God and gather 
inspiration. 

In such holy reverence were these great elevations 
.of the earth held, that in the flat countries, such as 
the valleys of the Nile, they erected artificial hills, 
pyramids, and temples, and dedicated them to the 
worship of God. 

Again, it has been supposed that some of these 
artificial mounds were constructed as objects of 
divinity, to which an idolatrous people paid their 
homage. There is a class of these works that, from 
.their contour, leaves little doubt that they were 
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intended either as objects of worships, or as sym- 
bolical of great events. Great numbers of this class 
are found in Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin, espe- 
cially in the latter State, where structures of earthy- 
bearing the form of birds, beasts, reptiles, and even 
men, are in great numbers. Some, says Dr. Lapham, 
“ of gigantic dimensions,” constituting “ huge basso- 
relievoes upon the face of the country.” One of this 
class, very striking in character and perfect in out- 
line, was discovered on Brush creek, in Adams 
county, Ohio, a number of years ago. It is supposed 
to represent a serpent, and is over a thousand feet 
long. “ The embankment, forming the effigy,” says 
a writer, “being over five feet high, with a base in the 
center of the body thirty feet wide, and diminishing 
towards the head and tail, the whole figure having 
a serpentine coil. The neck is stretched out and 
curved, and the mouth opened wide as if in the act of 
swallowing or ejecting an oval figure, which rests 
partly within the distended jaws. This oval figure is 
formed by an embankment, four feet high, and is 
perfectly regular in outline ; its transverse and con- 
jugate diameters being one hundred and sixty and 
eighty feet respectively. The combined figure has 
been regarded as symbolical,” in illustration of the 
serpent and the egg. ' 

Another of the same character has been discovered 
near Newark, Ohio, on the Grandville road. The' 
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works there consist of numerous mounds and sym- 
bolical figures. One of the latter, called the Alli- 
gator, is two hundred and ten feet long, raised about 
seven feet high, and in breadth is one hundred feet 
across the shoulders, ninety-two across the hips, and 
thirty-two across the body. It is overgrown with 
grass and large trees. 

But the different theories as to the object of these 
various ancient works are mere conjectures, their real 
purpose is involved in as much mystery and doubt as 
that pertaining to the Egyptian pyramids. A brief 
mention of them and their authors is all that was 
intended to be given here : the reader who would 
pursue the subject further is referred to the works 
of Squier and Davis, Stephens, Catherwood, C. C. 
Abbott, Joseph Jones, I. A. Lapham, and Caleb 
Atwater. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In collecting material for history the ordinary and 
peaceful pursuits of life are generally passed over, 
only those events that produce discord and create 
commotion in society are deemed worthy of record. 
For this reason it has been said that that country is 
most fortunate that has no history. In this sense 
the early settlers of the Millcreek valley may be 
regarded as a fortunate people, for they have left us 
but few startling events to relate. They were not 
great in the ordinary sense of the word ; few indeed 
were distinguished for aught beyond their humble 
occupations, yet we look back upon their achieve- 
ments as being very great, and wonder at their 
powers of endurance. 

Having passed through the revolutionary war they 
were accustomed to the clash of arms, yet few of 
them were soldiers. They were farmers, generally, 
who came to redeem and improve the country ; and, 
though they settled and lived surrounded by hostile 
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bands of Indians, they had indeed but few encounters 
with them. The dreaded tomahawk and scalping 
knife seldom invaded their homes ; and yet enough 
of those murderous assaults and deeds of violence 
were committed in their midst, and in the neighbor- 
ing settlements, to keep their minds in constant fear. 
This perpetual dread, their toils and privations, and 
their lonely, monotonous life, constitute their his- 
tory, and make their names worthy of perpetuation. 

The question may arise, why did this people 
venture upon these trials and court such dangers, 
while cheap, rich, and fertile lands were to be had in 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Virginia, 
and even Kentucky, where the white settlements had 
been established for more than eighteen years, they 
were offered perhaps equal inducements in lands, and 
comparative security from savage aggressions ? The 
answer is, slavery was there, and the people, especi- 
ally of the Northern States, their minds fresh in the 
lessons of the revolution, were endeavoring to rid 
themselves of that blighting curse, and therefore 
the land that promised perpetual and universal free- 
dom was the talisman that led them into the soli- 
tudes of the Miami valley. 

The laws enacted by Congress for the government 
of the North West Territory had much to do in 
molding the character and shaping the destiny of 
these pioneer settlers. It infused them with a spirit 
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of freedom, a self-reliance and industry, that has 
since characterized the people of Ohio, and has given 
the State the proud position it now occupies in the 
Nation. 

The ordinance of 1787 passed Congress on the 
13th of July of that year; by its provisions it 
guaranteed the people freedom in their religious sen- 
timents and modes of worship. It secured also the 
writ of habeas corpus, and trial by jury. Schools 
and the means of education were to be forever en- 
couraged ; private contracts were to be held inviolate, 
and secure from legislative interference. The powers 
of legislation were conferred upon the Governor and 
three Judges of the territory, who were authorized to 
adopt and publish such laws of the original States, 
civil and criminal, as might be necessary, and best 
suited to the circumstances. And the Governor was 
authorized to appoint justices of the peace, and other 
civil officers, in each county and township, as might 
be found necessary for the preservation of peace and 
good order. Such were some of the principal fea- 
tures of the ordinance ; but by far the most impor- 
tant was the Sixth Article, which declared, “ There 
shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the territory otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes, whereof the offending party shall have been 
duly convicted.” 

This was the charter of freedom, and determined! 
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the future political and social life of the people of 
this vast territory. But while this clause secured 
to the people the blessings of freedom, t^ere was 
added a proviso, which was soon afterwards em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United States, 
and which proved to be the source of those serious 
conflicts of legislation between the North and the 
South, known as the fugitive slave laws, and the 
counteracting personal liberty bills. It provided, 
“That any person escaping into the territory from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any of 
the original states, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or 
her labor as aforesaid.” 

Notwithstanding this objectionable feature, freedom 
was secured, and slavery forever prohibited from the 
territory. And under the inspiring genius of free 
labor, came those brave men and women, known as 
the pioneer settlers, and, braving the dangers of a 
savage foe and the toils and privations of a frontier 
life, planted their homes in the trackless wilderness. 

The first settlement in the territory was made at 
the mouth of the Muskingum river, in the spring of 
1788, by emigrants from the New England States, 
under an organization known as the Ohio Company, 
the leading spirits of which were General Rufus 
Putnam, Dr. Manasseh Cutler, Robert Oliver, and 
Winthrop Sargent. They immediately built a fort 
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and laid out a town, which at first they called Delphi, 
but soon afterwards changed to Marietta. 

In October of the same year, John Cleves Symmes 
and his associates contracted with Congress for a 
million acres of land, lying between the Miami 
rivers, and bordering on the Ohio. They failed 
in making the required payments, and the greater 
part of the tract reverted to the government. 
Symmes, however, obtained a patent, in Septem- 
ber, 1794, for 248,540 acres; and, soon after this 
government purchase, Benjamin Stites, from New 
Jersey, contracted with Judge Symmes for 10,000 
acres, lying in the south-east corner of the tract, at 
the mouth of the Little Miami river, and in November 
following, with eighteen or twenty families, entered 
upon it, and proceeded to built a block house, and 
lay out the town of Columbia. 

Sometime during the spring of 1788, Mathias 
Denman, of Springfield, New Jersey, made entry 
and purchase of the site of what is now Cincinnati, 
and on the 25th day of August following, sold the 
undivided two-thirds of the same to Robert Patterson 
and John Filson, upon the conditions and terms con- 
tained in the following agreement : — 

“ A covenant and agreement, made and concluded this 25th 
day of August, 1788, between Mathias Denman, of Essex 
county, State of New Jersey, of the one part, and Robert Pat- 
terson and John Filson, of Lexington, Fayette county, Kentucky, 
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of the other part, witnesseth : That the aforesaid Mathias 
Denman, having made entry of a tract of land on the north- 
west side of the Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the Licking 
river, in that district in which Judge Symmes has purchased from 
Congress, and being seized thereof by right of entry, to contain 
six hundred and forty acres, and the fractional parts that may 
pertain, does grant, bargain, and sell the full two-thirds thereof 
by an equal, undivided right, in partnership, unto the said 
Robert Patterson and John Filson, their heirs and assigns; 
and upon producing indisputable testimony of his, the said 
Denman's, right and title to the said premises, they, the said 
Patterson and Filson, shall pay the sum of £20 Virginia money, 
to the said Denman, or his heirs, or assigns, as a full remittance 
for moneys by him advanced in payment of said lands, every 
other institution, determination, and regulation respecting the 
laying off of a towq, and establishing a ferry at and upon the 
premises, to the result of the united advice and consent of the 
parties in covenant, as aforesaid; and by these presents the 
parties bind themselves, for the true performance of these 
covenants, to each other, in the penal sum of £1,000, specie, 
hereunto affixing their hands and seals, the day and year above 
mentioned. 

“Mathias Denman, 

“ Signed , sealed , and delivered u R. Patterson, 

in the presence of — “ John Filson.” 

“Henry Owen, 

“Abr. McConnell. 



Col. Patterson was the principal founder of the 
city of Lexington, and John Filson was a prominent 
citizen of that place, then a small village. These 
proprietors had proceeded to make a rough draft or 
plat of the contemplated town, which they named 
Losantiville, when Filson, who was a surveyor, 
while engaged in his profession under the employ- 
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ment of Judge Symmes, got separated from his 
company, and was never heard of afterwards : it was 
generally supposed he was killed by the Indians. 

This loss of one of the proprietors delayed for a time 
the settlement of the town. It was not long, how- 
ever, until Denman and Patterson made terms with 
Israel Ludlow (who came to the North-West Terri- 
tory as government surveyor), whereby he obtained 
the proprietary interest formerly held by Filson. 

On the 28th day of December, 1788, twenty-six 
men landed opposite the mouth of the Licking river, 
in a flatboat, which they had fitted out at Limestone, 
and proceeded to make the final survey, and com- 
mence the sale of lots and settle the town of 
Losantiville, by which name it was known until 
the 2d day of January, 1790, when it was changed 
to Cincinnati, at the suggestion of Gov. St. Clair. 

The following are the names of these founders of 
Losantiville, including two of the proprietors, viz.: 
Colonel Robert Patterson, Israel Ludlow, William 
McMillan, Wm. Connell, Francis Hardesty, Matthew 
Fowler, Isaac Tuttle, Captain Henry, Evan Shelby, 
Luther Kitchell, Elijah Martin, James Carpenter, 
John Yance, Noah Badgely, Thomas Gissel, Joel 
Williams, Sylvester White, Matthew Campbell, 
Samuel Mooney, Henry Lindsey, Joseph Thornton, 
Samuel Blackburn, Scott Traverse, John Porter, 
Daniel Shoemaker, and Ephraim Kirby. 
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In February, 1789, John Cleve Symmes, with a 
party of citizens and a squad of soldiers, settled at 
North Bend, and there laid out a town. 

On the 1st day of June following, Major Doughty, 
with one hundred and forty men, arrived at Cincin- 
nati, and commenced building Fort Washington; and 
in the fall of the same year General Josiah Harmar 
arrived with three hundred men, and took command 
of the Fort. 

During this time many of the western adventurers 
had penetrated the wilderness, selected and entered 
lands where they intended to establish their future 
homes. But the Indians, becoming hostile, they 
were prevented from making improvements, or set- 
tling with their families, amid such impending dan- 
gers. They lived about the stations on the Ohio, 
at Columbia, Cincinnati, and North Bend, until their 
means were about exhausted, and they were placed 
in the desperate alternative of starvation if they 
remained, or death at the hands of savages if they 
ventured out upon their lands. In their despera- 
tion they “banded together in companies of from 
three to five families each,” and determined at all 
hazard to settle upon their lands. 

One of these parties, headed by John Dunlap, 
made a settlement, during the spring of 1790, on 
the Great Miami river, in what is now Colerain 
township, west of the present town of Dunlap. He 
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there laid out a town which he named Colerain, in 
honor of his native place in Ireland. 

Captain Jacob White, who was from Pennsyl- 
vania, with a few families, among whom were David 
Flinn, Andrew Goble, Andrew and Moses Pryor, 
and Lewis Winans, made a settlement during the 
same year on the south-east bank of Millcreek, at 
what was then known as the third crossing, north of 
the present village of Carthage, and near the aque- 
duct; Abraham Covalt’s, Clemens’, and Gerard and 
Martin’s stations, all on the Little Miami, the two 
former at Round Bottom, near the present town 
of Milford, and the latter about two miles from 
the mouth of that river; and also Campbell’s 
station, on the east bank of the Big Miami, opposite 
the present village of Miamitown, were all estab- 
lished during the same or following year, Covalt’s 
perhaps in the latter part of 1789. 

These were the centers around which were formed 
the Miami settlements, and were established at a 
very unpropitious time for securing peace with the 
Indians, who, for more than twenty years, had 
witnessed a steady influx of pale faces into Kentucky, 
a region of country which, prior to John Finley’s 
first excursion, in 1767, was known and traversed 
alone by the Red Man, and had been held as neutral 
ground between the northern and southern tribes, 
who came there to battle or to hunt, but, by common 
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consent, never to reside ; a country, too, that had 
been made historic by many sanguinary conflicts, 
and consecrated with the blood of so many braves, 
that it was given the name of Kentucky, signifying 
“the dark and bloody ground.” 

John Finley and his party were from North Caro- 
lina, accustomed to frontier life, and knew the Indian 
character well, and as their journey was transitory, a 
mere hunting and trading excursion, they were re- 
ceived and treated kindly by the savages, with whom 
they had free and peaceful intercourse. But when, two 
years later, the same Finley, in company with Daniel 
Boone, John Stewart, James Monay, Joseph Holden, 
and William Cool, came with preparations for a more 
permanent settlement, the jealousy of the Indian was 
excited. He awaited his time, however, and for 
several months did not appear to these “hunters of 
Kentucky,” but covertly watched their movements, 
until the little band, being lulled into feelings of 
security, separated, the better to explore and examine 
the country. It was then that the wily savage 
sought his opportunity, and, while Boone and 
Stewart were rambling alone near the Kentucky 
river, sprang upon and made them prisoners. 

This occurred on the 22d day of December, 1769, 
and though a few days subsequent they made their 
escape, the event was the harbinger of war, the 
hostile beginning, which continued, with few inter- 
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missions, until peace was secured by General Wayne, 
at Greenville, more than twenty-five years afterwards. 

Many treaties were held with the Indians during 
that period of time, where not only stipulations of 
peace -were agreed upon, but the title to large tracts 
of land were ceded by them. 

Long prior to the coming of Boone into Kentucky, 
treaties were made, and, so far as agreements were 
of value, many of the Indian tribes had transferred 
to the crown of England and to the Colonies the 
greater portion of the country west of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

As far back as September, 1726, a treaty was held 
with the Iroquois, at Albany, New York, when they 
ceded all their claim to the territory west of Lake Erie, 
and sixty miles in width along the south shore of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, from the Oswego river to 
the Cuyahoga; and at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 
1744, the same nations yielded their claim to the 
lands “that are, or hereafter may be, within the 
Colony of Virginia.” 

At Logstown, on the Ohio river, about twenty 
miles below Pittsburg, in 1752, the Iroquois, and 
other western tribes, confirmed the treaty of Lan- 
caster, and agreed to settle south of the Ohio. 

In 1768, at Fort Stanwix, in Oneida county, New 
York (now the village of Rome), the Iroquois and 
other tribes ceded to the English crown all their 
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right south of the Ohio river and west of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the 5th of October, 1770, at Lochaber, in 
South Carolina, the Shawnees ceded their claim to 
the territory south of the Ohio. 

In 1774, that great genious and bold adventurer, 
Richard Henderson, with seven other North Caro- 
lina gentlemen, organized the much celebrated 
“Transylvania Company,” and in March of the 
following year he met in council with the chiefs 
of the Cherokees, attended by twelve hundred 
warriors, at Wataga, on the south-eastern branch 
of the Holston river, where, on behalf of the com- 
pany, and for ten wagon loads of goods, including 
fire arms and spirituous liquors, he purchased a 
large tract of land, of more than one hundred miles 
square, lying west of Virginia and south of the Ohio 
river. 

In 1785, at Fort McIntosh, the Wyandots, Dela- 
wares, Chippeways, and Ottawas, ceded all claims 
“ east and south of the Cayahaga, the portage path 
and the Tuscarawas to Fort Laurens; thence to 
Laramies’ Fort (north-west part of Shelby county, 
Ohio) ; thence along the portage path to St. Mary’s 
river, and down it to the Omee or Maumee river 
and the Lake shore to the Cayahaga.” 

January 31, 1786, at Fort Finney, near the 
mouth of the Great Miami, the Shawnees agreed 
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to leave the Scioto Yalley, and were allotted a tract 
on the headwaters of the Miami and the Wabash, 
west of the Wyandots, Chippeways, and Delawares. 

February 9, 1789, at Fort Harmar, at the mouth of 
the Muskingum, the Iroquois, Chippeways, Dela- 
wares, Wyandots, Ottawas, Potawatamies, and Sauks 
confirmed the treaty of Fort Stanwix. 

Thus it would seem, that at the time of the com- 
mencement of the white settlements along the north 
bank of the Ohio, the Indian titles to the territory 
were well-nigh extinguished, yet it was claimed, that 
these treaties, however binding they might be upon 
the chiefs and others engaged in them, were held too 
remote from the great body of warriors to be well 
considered or understood by them, and that a ques- 
tion of such great importance as the ceding of vast 
tracts of territory should have been presented to the 
different nations and tribes interested, in grand coun- 
cil, for their consideration, or at least submitted to 
them for approval. But however this may be, or 
from whatever excuse or pretense, it is certain that 
these treaties were held in light regard by the great 
mass of the north-western Indians. The obligations 
of the treaty of Fort Harmar were scarcely known 
throughout the country when Indian hostilities were 
renewed, and the war continued for more than six 
years. 

The great animosity existing between the Indians 
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and the settlers in Kentucky caused the former to be 
jealous of the settlements established upon the north 
bank of the Ohio. This feeling was farther aggra- 
vated when the whites pushed their stations back 
into the interior, which plainly told of the quick 
destruction of their favorite hunting grounds. 

It is no wonder that the white man and the- Indian 
could not harmonize and live together amicably. The 
policy of the two races was as opposite as the poles. 
The object of the one being to convert the wilderness 
into thriving towns and fruitful fields, and of the 
other to keep the country in its primeval condition 
as hunting grounds. With these opposing objects it 
is not surprising that treaty obligations were heed- 
lessly broken. 

There may have been a desire on the part of the 
Indian to keep the peace, but in the felling of the 
forest he saw only desecration and waste, and his 
own destiny clearly and distinctly portrayed. 
What were treaty stipulations to him if he were 
deprived of his country, his home, and the means of 
subsistence. However sacred these obligations may 
appear to a civilized world, they were to the untu- 
tored savage but a feather weight in the scale where 
on the opposite beam hung the land of his fathers 
and the home of his children. To him it was a 
question of self-preservation, and, unmindful of his 
agreements, he went forth to strike the invader of 
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his home, and, if possible, drive him from the 
land. 

In the Avars that folloAved the Indians received 
encouragement and support from the officers of the 
British army, then stationed in Canada, and oc- 
cupying a small fort at the foot of the Maumee 
rapids, which was built and garrisoned in direct 
violation of the treaty obligations between England 
and the United States. These officers furnished 
the Indians with arms and ammunition, and gave 
them the benefit of their counsel and advice. With 
this encouragement and support it Avas not long 
until (with very few exceptions) the entire north- 
western tribes were arrayed in hostility against 
the American settlements. 

Depredations were commenced by the stealing of 
horses and cattle from 'the settlers, which soon 
became of frequent occurrence. Then defenseless 
individuals fell a prey to the tomahawk, and others 
were borne into captivity. Among the first that were 
killed may be named John Filson, one of Judge 
Symmes’ surveyors, and one of the original proprie- 
tors of Cincinnati; Holman and Wells, also sur- 
veyors ; a soldier named Runyan, from New Jersey, 
at South Bend, where a number of the same party 
were wounded; John Hilliars, also of North Bend; 
Andrew Yaneman and James Lafferty, near Fort 
Washington ; Obadiah and John Seward, of Colum- 
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bia; a number of others were killed or captured 
during the fall and winter of 1789-90. 

At this period, finding all efforts to negociate a 
permanent peace in vain, the government, with a 
view of chastising the Indians for these depredations 
and murders, sent General Josiah Harmar, with a 
force of regulars and militia, amounting in all' to 
1453, with instructions to lay waste the enemies’ 
towns, and destroy his crops and stores. The failure 
of this expedition, with its sad details, are well-known 
matters of history. While, to some extent, General 
Harmar did destroy crops and stores and lay waste 
the country, his first flush of success was soon 
turned into disaster. Instead of concentrating 
against the enemy, he divided his forces, and gave 
them battle with detachments of his army, and was 
defeated in each engagement with heavy loss. He 
returned to Fort Washington with the remnant of 
his command, dismayed and clouded with unsuccess. 

Although new settlements were being established 
at this time, and the older ones strengthened and 
made more secure, the Indians, flushed with their 
victory, became still more audacious, and many de- 
predations and murders were committed all over the 
country. Abraham Covalt and Joseph Hinkle were 
killed on the Little Miami river; Joseph Cutler, near 
Cincinnati ; James Cunningham, John Sloan, and 
Abner Hunt, near Dunlap’s Station, on the Great 
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Miami river; Benjamin Van Cleve, at Cincinnati; 
young William Fuller, captured on the Big Miami 
river, and many other murders and aggressions were 
committed soon after Harmar’s expedition. Dun- 
lap’s Station, too, was attacked with great daring and 
determination, and though the enemy was unsuccess- 
ful, it produced great alarm throughout the settle- 
ments. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Indians 
were the sole aggressors, and were alone guilty of such 
atrocities. There were many instances where the 
white man committed upon his red neighbor offences 
of equal enormity, with this difference, however, 
he never tortured, but dispatched his enemy at once, 
and he took no prisoners. 

The Indians alleged that the white settlers were re- 
sponsible for the hostility between the races in the 
Miami country, having been the first aggressors, and 
to some extent the truth of this is confirmed by inves- 
tigation. 

The Red Man has left no record of his complaints. 
The story of the wrongs committed upon his race 
have passed with him into the spirit land, except in 
the few instances where truth has forced its way into 
history. Had the Indian character been better un- 
derstood, and a policy of justice in accordance with 
his customs and laws, been adopted by the white set- 
tlers, recognizing his equal right to the soil, he possi- 
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bly might have been redeemed and civilized. But 
unfortunately around each settlement were a number 
of daring but unscrupulous men, who, by their rash 
and wrongful acts, were continually inciting the 
Indians to deeds of violence. 

When the settlement at Columbia was first estab- 
lished a band of twenty or thirty Indians under 
Black Fish, a Shawnee chieftain, came in and made 
overtures of friendship, and for several months they, 
with other bands from different tribes, lived upon 
peaceful terms with the settlers, making frequent and 
friendly visits. But sometime during the following 
winter a number of white men, said to have belonged 
in Kentucky, made a raid upon an Indian camp over 
near the Little Miami river, and stole awav several 
horses. They were pursued, but crossed the' river 
and got away safely with their booty. The Indians, 
greatly exasperated, came into Columbia and de- 
manded of Capt. Stites payment for their property. 
They also went to North Bend and made similar de- 
mands upon Judge Symmes. 

It had been the custom among the Indians, when 
depredations were committed, to hold the tribe or na- 
tion to which the offenders belonged accountable, and 
require restitution of property and a surrender of the 
guilty parties. 

It was in vain therefore that they were told that 
these men did not belong to North Bend or Colum- 
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bia; that the whites around those stations had no 
control over them, and should not be held accounta- 
ble for their acts. The Indians were not fully con- 
vinced, and went away sullen and dissatisfied.* 

Soon after this some horses were missed from Colum- 
bia, and a number of the settlers, supposing a band 
of Indians that had passed the evening before were 
the felons, started in pursuit. Lieutenant James 
Baily, Capt. James Flinn, and Luke Foster (after- 
wards Judge Foster, of Springfield township, and 
the father of Algernon,) were among the number. 
Following a trail about eighty miles they approached 
a camp, when Capt. Flinn went forward to reconnoiter. 
The Indians were on the alert, and Flinn was captured. 
He was treated with kindness and lenity, of which he 
took advantage and broke away from his captors a 
few hours after he was taken, but had to leave his 
rifle behind. He returned to his party, and joined 
with them in seizing five horses belonging to the 
Indians, then made a precipitate retreat to Columbia. 

Soon after their return, the Indians came in with 
Flinn’s rifle, and, protesting their innocence of 
the theft committed at Columbia, demanded their 
horses. After much talk with Capt. Stites, a com- 
promise was effected, their horses restored, and 

* All manner of impositions had been practiced upon the 
Indians, such as charging them exhorbitant prices, and selling, 
them whisky that froze in the cask. 
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when they left they did so with apparent satisfaction 
and good feeling. But, for some unknown cause, 
their friendly visits ceased, and soon afterwards they 
began to harrass the settlements by secret plunder 
and insidious murder. 



CHAPTER V. 

In the spring of 1788, the territory was organized 
by the appointment of Gen. Arthur St. Clair as Gov- 
ernor, Winthrop Sargent as Secretary, and Samuel 
H. Parsons, James M. Varnum and John Cleves 
Symmes as Judges. All power, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial was centered in the Governor and 
Judges, a system which seemed “ unfriendly to the 
liberties of the people,” and yet by a judicious exer- 
cise of these powers, they succeeded in giving general 
satisfaction to the sparsely settled country. Their 
first legislative session was held at Marietta, in/ 
August, 1788. Among the laws passed were those 
providing for the organization of the militia, for the 
establishment of inferior courts, for the punishment 
of crimes, and for regulating marriages. The militia 
law required, that all male inhabitants, of sixteen 
years and upwards, should equip themselves with 
musket and bayonet, or rifle and cartridge box, with 
forty rounds ef ammunition, etc., etc., and, thus 
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equipped, should assemble at ten o’clock, A. M., on 
the first day of each week, at the place or places 
assigned for public worship, for inspection, military 
drill, and dicipline ; and upon every Sabbath morning 
could be seen the rugged men of each settlement 
assembled at the station-house (that being the usual 
place of worship), where they went through the man- 
ual of arms and military drill; after which, with 
sentinels on duty, they repaired, in company with 
their wives and children, to the place set apart for 
religious worship ; and, if the minister was present, 
patiently, and may we not say devoutly, gave ear to 
his moral and religious instruction. The services 
were simple, attended with few formalities, and were 
sometimes interrupted by alarms from the sentinels. 
The men sat with guns in hand, ready for any 
emergency. If the minister was not present, some 
one offered an exhortation or perhaps led in prayer, 
or if neither, then the hearts of these stern pioneers 
went up in silence to “ Heaven’s eternal King,” in 
thanks for his protecting care during the past, and 
asking a continuance of His divine favor, by shield- 
ing them and their little ones from the perils of the 
coming week. 

“ Compared with this how poor religion’s pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art. 

When men display, to congregations wide, 

Devotion’s every grace, except the heart.” 
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The government of the territory was intended to 
be only temporary, and was certainly but an im- 
perfect system. But the habits of the people were 
simple, and their wants correspondingly few. There 
was but little trade or commerce among them, con- 
sequently but little demand for law ; and as common 
sufferings are far stronger links than common joys, 
their dangers and privations bound them closely in 
ties of friendship, and tended greatly to prevent 
disputes and dissensions. Their communities were of 
pure democracy, to which all were admitted without 
distinction, none excluded, except for moral taint or 
crimes committed. Disputes, when they did arise, 
were usually settled by arbitration. 

Each community or neighborhood had its own 
standard of morality and good order, however, and 
adopted its own mode of punishment for offenses 
committed. When a person overstepped the bounds 
of propriety, or shocked the public morals, the people, 
without waiting the slo\v process of the law, brought 
the accused before an improvised court, where he was 
tried, and, if found guilty, punished in a manner which 
seemed best suited to the offense. Whipping, sousing 
in the waters of the Ohio or Millcreek, and banishment 
from the neighborhood, were favorite modes of punish- 
ment. In fact, whipping was one of the principal 
modes sanctioned by law. The thirteenth paragraph 
of the “Law for Punishment of Crimes,” provided, 
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That any person found guilty of stealing or pur- 
loining goods from any other person, shall restore to 
the owner the thing stolen, and pay to him the value 
thereof, or twofold the value if the property be not 
restored, and be fined in a sum not exceeding twofold 
the value of the goods stolen, or shall be whipped, 
not exceeding thirty-one stripes, at the discretion of 
the court; and in case such convict shall not have 
property to satisfy the sentence of the court, the 
sheriff, by direction, may “ bind such person to labor 
for a term not exceeding seven years, to any suitable 
person who will discharge such sentence.” 

That this law was not a dead letter upon the 
statute books, may be seen from the following copy 
of the old court records : 

“At a Special Court of General Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace, holden at Cincinnati, in and for the county of Hamilton, 
in the territory of the United States, north-west of the Ohio 
river, on the 21st day of August, 1792, the Grand Jury return 
a bill of indictment against Patrick Dorsey, for feloniously 
stealing and carrying away from the armorer’s shop, at Fort 
Washington, in said county, on Saturday, the 18th day of Au- 
gust instant, one silver watch, of the value of fifteen dollars. 

“ The prisoner, Patrick Dorse}", pleads not guilty , and there- 
upon trial was had, and the jury sa}^ : ‘We, the Juiy, do find 
the prisoner guilty, as stated in the indictment’ Thereupon the 
Court sentence the aforesaid Patrick Dorsey to receive twenty- 
five stripes on his bare back, and also to pay to Peter Davis, 
from whom the watch aforesaid was stolen (the said watch 
being restored to said Peter again), the sum of fifteen dollars, 
together with the costs of prosecution, herein taxed at eight 
dollars and twenty-five cents.” 
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The law regulating marriages in those early days 
allowed males of seventeen and females of fourteen 
to be joined in wedlock, on consent of their parents ; 
and of the ages of twenty-one and eighteen respec- 
tively, without such consent. Fifteen days’ notice 
was required to be given at some meeting or public 
assembly of the people, called publishing the bans, 
or a license from the governor should be obtained. 
The latter was the usual course, and the following 
copy of one of these old licenses, with the certificate 
attached, will serve to indicate the simple and 
straightforward manner of conducting even matri- 
monial affairs in those pioneer days : 

COPY. 

“By his Excellenc}’, Arthur St. Clair, Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Ohio : 

44 Permission of marriage is given to Beracha Dunn and 
Mary German, and both of Hamilton; and the Honorable the 
Judges of the county aforesaid, the Justices of the Courts of 
Common Pleas, or any of them, or any other person authorized 
to solemnize marriages, are hereby empowered, upon applica- 
tion to them made by the parties aforesaid, to join them together 
as husband and wife. 

44 Given under my hand and seal, at Cincinnati, the 9th day 
of December, A. D. 1800. 

44 (Signed) “Arthur St. Clair.” 

On the back of this instrument the following 
simple indorsement appears : 

“This is to certify that Beracha Dunn and Mary German 
were joined in marriage January 3rd, 1801, by me, 

“ (Signed) 44 Peter Smith.” 
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This couple, Beracha and Mary Dunn, were the 
grand parents of Chas. S. Dunn, the present Mayor 
of Lockland. After their marriage they resided for a 
time in Cincinnati, where he worked at his trade 
as foreman for a Mr. Thorp, who was the first hoot 
and shoemaker in the place. In 1810 they moved to 
Reading, where he carried on the business of tanning 
and also shoemaking until 1813, when he bought 
and moved upon the quarter section of land upon 
which the town of Lockland was afterwards laid 
out. There they resided until their decease, both 
well advanced in years, leaving a large family of 
children.* 

In the autumn of 1791 the government sent a 
force of 2300 men, consisting of regulars and militia, 
under the command of Governor St. Clair, who was 
instructed to march against the Indian villages, in 
the Maumee country. 

This expedition was unfortunate from its begin- 
ning, and could only have terminated in disaster. 
Soon after General St. Clair left his encampment, 
at Ludlow Station (now Cumminsville), which he 
did on the 17th day of September, discontent 
arose among the militia, and before he had reached 



* The writer is indebted to one of the daughters of Beracha 
and Mary Dunn, now Mrs. Naomi B., wife of James F. Pendery, 
for the foregoing copy of the license and certificate of marriage, 
the original being in her possession, well preserved. 
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the point where Fort Jefferson was built, desertions 
had become frequent. Finally, a whole company, 
consisting of sixty of the Kentucky militia, revolted 
and went off in a body. This created the necessity 
of a further reduction of the army by sending back 
a regiment to overhaul the deserters. 

With his army, thus demoralized and depleted, 
Gen. St. Clair reached a point on the headwaters 
of the Wabash river, in what is now Mercer county, 
Ohio, and where Gen. Wayne afterwards built 
Fort Recovery. There, on the 4th day of November, 
1791, he was attacked by the enemy, and suffered 
that signal defeat, the news of which produced such 
great consternation throughout the settlements in 
the territory, and also in Kentucky. 

It would now appear that the Indians were left 
entirely unrestrained, and the settlements in a more 
perilous condition than before ; but it should be borne 
in mind that General St. Clair, on his outward 
march, had built and garrisoned Fort Hamilton, 
where the town of Hamilton now is, and Fort Jef- 
ferson, a few miles south of the present town of 
Greenville, in Darke county, and that, during the 
following winter, Col. Jas. Wilkinson, then in com- 
mand of Fort Washington, sent Major John S. Gano, 
who built and garrisoned Fort St. Clair, a short 
distance west of the present town of Eaton, in Preble 
county. These rude and hastily constructed works, 
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imperfect and weakly manned as they were, afforded 
great protection to the settlements, especially to those 
established in the interior; and during the two fol- 
lowing years, though hostile bands of savages were 
constantly prowling around the settlements, none of 
them were abandoned ; in fact, several new ones 
were established, and these fearless pioneers pursued 
their work of clearing up farms in the wilderness. 

Henry Runyan and James Cunningham, each at 
the head of a few families, established settlements in 
1792, the former about a mile and a half above the 
present village of Sharonville, and the latter about 
the same distance north of where Reading now is. 
Runyan’s Station was on the farm now owned and 
occupied by Frank Cunningham. Near the spring, 
east of the Dayton turnpike, stood the old station 
house. Cunningham’s was on the west bank of 
Millcreek, in section 28, Sycamore township, near 
the old residence lately occupied by Frank Cunning- 
ham, one of the sons of James, the pioneer. 

About the same time a community was organized 
at Columbia, consisting of Henry Tucker, John 
Tucker, Luke and Zebulon Foster, Henry Weaver, 
Jonathan Pittman,* and James McCashen. They 
entered upon what is now section 4 in Springfield 
township, and commenced the erection of a block 

* Jonathan Pittman was the grandfather of Ephriam J. 
Pittman, of Lockland. 
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house, at a point about a mile and a half north-west 
of where Lockland now is, on the east of the old 
Hamilton road. The old station house stood on the 
east side of the road, immediately opposite the late 
residence of Manning Tucker, now owned by Mr. 
Horace Bugher. Israel Ludlow built a station house 
the same, or perhaps the previous year, where Cum- 
minsville now is. The block house stood exactly 
where Knowlton street now intersects the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, and Dayton railroad, and a little south of 
the Christian church. A Mr. Abner Boston had a 
cabin near the station, where he and his family lived 
for a number of years. 

Early in the spring of 1794, Abraham Yoorhees, 
with his five sons, Miney, Abraham, Garret, John, 
and Jacob, and his sons-in-law, Thomas Higgins and 
John Rynearson, with their families, settled upon 
what is now section 33, in Sycamore township. 
They built a large cabin, answering the double pur- 
pose of shelter and defense, at a point on the west 
bank of Millcreek, a few hundred yards east of Mrs. 
Buck’s present residence in Lockland. This old 
house was torn away in 1817, by Thomas Shepherd, 
who then owned the place, and the logs sold to Ad- 
rian Hageman, who used a portion of them in the 
erection of a house on lot No. 49, next south of where 
the new Catholic church stands, in Reading. This 
house is still standing ; it was weatherboarded many 
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years ago, and is now occupied by John O’Xeal, the 
constable. 

The overwhelming defeat of Governor St. Clair has 
already been noted, with some of its immediate 
effects upon the Miami settlements. But it would 
seem necessary, to a full and clear understanding of 
the feeling which that event awakened throughout 
the territory, that a brief statement should be made 
of what had transpired in and around the settlements 
further up the Ohio. 

Under the auspices of the Ohio Company, several 
settlements had been planted outside of Marietta. 

As early as 1789, stations were established at 
Belpre, on the Ohio, at Waterford, and at Wolf 
creek, up the Muskingum. And in the fall of 1790, 
thirty-six men, from Marietta, settled at a, point 
known as Big Bottom, now in Morgan county. They 
built two cabins and a small station house. During 
the following winter, while preparing supper, they 
were surprised by a body of Indians, and a massacre 
followed. 

It seems that a part of the company were absent. 
Twelve of the number were mercilessly murdered, 
a lad, named Philip Stacy, taken prisoner, and 
but two escaped. This broke up the settlement, and 
no further attempts were made to re-occupy it until 
after the peace of 1795. 

Although the strong fortifications and the cautious 
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foresight of the settlers at Marietta, Belpre, and other 
stations in that section of country, prevented such 
schocking scenes as that which was enacted at Big 
Bottom, yet those settlements did not escape entirely 
from savage aggressions. 

A man by the name of Warth was murdered near 
Fort Harmar; Captain Rodgers was killed and 
scalped near Marietta; Daniel Cravens, a lad of 
sixteen, was taken prisoner near Waterford ; Major 
Goodale was captured near Belpre, and afterwards 
killed; a Mr. Waterman was killed near Waterford; 
and Return J. Meigs, afterwards governor of Ohio, 
was chased by savages, and made his escape into 
Fort Harmar by his fleetness, after a personal 
rencounter with one of them. 

In 1790-91, some thirty families, from Kentucky, 
with Col. Nathaniel Massie at their head, established 
a settlement on the Ohio, now known as Manchester, 
in Adams county. They built a number of cabins, 
laid out the town of Manchester, and completely 
enclosed it with strong pickets, placed firmly in the 
ground, and erected a block-house at each angle. This 
strong and formidable stockade seems to have de- 
terred the Indians, and saved the settlement from 
general attack. But they, too, received a share of 
savage cruelties, as several of their number wore 
killed while straggling alone in the woods. Such 
was the already discouraging condition of the settle- 
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ments when the news of St. Clair’s defeat fell as a 
cloud of dismay upon them. The people had fondly 
hoped that this campaign would put an end to 
hostilities, and that they would be permitted to 
proceed in peace with their work of clearing up 
their farms. But when the news of this unfortunate 
disaster became known, it cast a gloom over every 
cabin in the territory. Some of the more timid and 
irresolute gave up in despair, left their claims, and 
returned to their homes in the ea,st. A large 
majority, however, with a heroism worthy of remem- 
brance, resolved to remain in the settlements, and 
defend their homes and families, if need be, at the 
sacrifice of their lives. Had the Indians promptly 
followed up the advantage gained by the defeat of 
St. Chair, with a combined movement of their forces 
upon the despairing and almost panic-stricken settle- 
ments, it would be difficult to calculate the evil 
results that would have followed ; but, fortunately, 
they chose their usual mode of warfare, and from 
this on, during the three following years, they in- 
fested the country with their predatory bands, plund- 
ering and destroying property, waylaying, killing 
or capturing small companies and defenseless in- 
dividuals. 

It was on the 7th day of July, 1792, that Oliver 
M. Spencer was borne into captivity. He was then 
a mere lad of eleven years, and when taken was in 
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the company of Mr. Clayton, Jacob Light, and Mrs. 
Mary Coleman.* 

Clayton and Light, it appears, had procured a 
small canoe, in which they proposed rowing up the 
river from Cincinnati to Columbia, about eight miles. 
They took in the boat with them Mrs. Coleman, 
young Spencer, and a soldier belonging to Fort 
Washington. It was about two o’clock in the after- 
noon when they started. The soldier was intoxicated, 
and kept swaying from side to side, giving the 
other passengers uneasiness lest the canoe should 
capsize. When they had arrived a short distance 
above the mouth of Deercreek, the drunken man gave 
a sudden lurch and went overboard. Fortunately, 



* Mrs. Coleman was the wife of Nenaid Coleman, then living 
at Columbia, and who, it is said, bnilt the first grist mill in 
the Miami country. The mill was constructed upon two flat 
boats, the machinery in one, and the grain, meal, etc., in the 
other, with the water wheel between the two boats, and driven by 
the current of the river. This mill, though it did the work very 
imperfectty, was a great improvement over the hand mills then 
in use, and supplied the wants of the settlements until better 
mills were erected on the Little Miami river. Mrs. Coleman, 
at the time of the occurrence above related, was fifty years 
of age. She afterwards, with her husband and other members 
of her family, moved to Versailles, Indiana, where she died in 
1832, at the advanced age of ninety years. One of her sons, 
Jesse Coleman, settled a short distance south of Montgomery, 
in Sycamore township, on section 2 ; subsequently he moved 
to the neighborhood of Pleasant Ridge, where he died but a 
few years ago. 
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the water was shallow, and he succeeded in reaching 
the shore, where they left him among the willows. 
Young Spencer, who could not swim, felt uneasy in the 
boat, and at his own request was put on shore also, 
where he walked along the beach, keeping company 
and conversing with the parties in the canoe. The 
boat was propelled by “Mr. Light with a pole, keep- 
ing it near the shore to avoid the strong current of 
the river. Clayton sat in the stern with a paddle, 
which he used alternately as a rudder and an oar, 
while Mrs. Coleman sat in the middle. 

In this way they had proceeded about a mile, 
when they were fired upon by two Indians, who 
were concealed in the bushes near the river bank. 
Clayton was seriously wounded and fell into the water 
on the shore side. The other ball struck the pole 
in the hands of Light, and, glancing, lodged in his 
left arm. Wounded as he was, and to avoid being 
captured, he sprang into the river, and with one arm 
made a desperate effort to swim to the Kentucky 
shore. But finding that, in his crippled condition, 
he should fail, and seeing no more of the Indians, 
he turned back, and with great difficulty reached 
the Ohio side, much exhausted. After resting for 
a time on the bank he proceeded on his way back to 
Cincinnati, where he arrived without being further 
molested. 

Mrs. Coleman, seeing the Indians approach 
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the bank, jumped into the river also, preferring a 
watery grave rather than death at the hands of 
savages, but, by a strange and marvelous incident, 
her life was saved. Her under-clothing spread out 
upon the water and kept her from sinking, while 
she floated with the current. Finding herself near- 
ing the shore, she paddled with her hands, and finally 
landed a short distance above Deercreek, having 
floated nearly a mile. She lost no time in returning 
to Cincinnati. In crossing Deercreek, which was a 
very narrow stream, with a swift cui’rent at that 
season of the year, she did so by holding on to the 
willows that grew from one of its banks until she 
caught those overreaching from the other. 

The Indians, after discharging their guns, rushed 
out from the bushes, one of whom captured young 
Spencer, while the other caught hold of the unfor- 
tunate Clayton, who was struggling in the water, 
dragged him to the shore, there dispatched him 
with a tomahawk, and took his scalp. They proba- 
bly would have reloaded their guns and fired again 
upon Light and Mrs. Coleman, but the first dis- 
charge had attracted a number of persons to the 
Kentucky shore, and fearing further alarm, and 
perhaps supposing that Light and Mrs. Coleman 
would be drowned, they took their young prisoner 
and hastily retreated into the woods. 

Spencer was taken to the Maumee villages, where 
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he was held for about eight months, when he was 
given up by the Indians, on receiving a ransom of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollar, paid by his father. 

These and other like atrocities had become fre- 
quent, and were continued until the fall of 1793, 
when General Wayne marched upon the Maumee 
towns. He left Camp-Hobson’s-Choice on the 7th 
day of October, and before the close of the year built 
Fort Greenville. The following year he defeated the 
Indians in a severe conflict on St. Clair’s battle- 
ground, and there built Fort Recovery. On the 
20th of August, 1794, in a general engagement 
at the rapids of the Maumee, he put the enemy to 
general route, and drove them under the protecting 
guns of the British fort, which was built at the foot 
of the rapids after the Treaty of Paris in 1783, 
and in gross violation of its provisions. 

Though defeated in each engagement with Gene- 
ral Wayne, the Indians did not readily yield sub- 
mission ; and not until he had built several forts in 
their territory, and laid waste their entire country, 
did they sue for peace. 

At a council held at Fort Greenville, August 3d, 
1795, conditions were agreed upon, and were faithfully 
kept for many years. 

The announcement of peace produced a thrill of 
joy throughout the country, and inspired the almost 
dispairing frontiersman with new hope and energy. 
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For six years, “security and the procurring of sus- 
tenence had been almost their sole object,” but now 
peaceful and better days had come, and they went for- 
ward in their work with renewed vigor. 

“ The station-houses that had served them so well 
during hostilities,” says Judge Burnet, “ were now 
abandoned as military stations, and each family went 
out upon its own land and built a separate cabin as a 
permanent future home.” Neighbor assisted neigh- 
bor in the erection of their dwellings, until, in a few 
years, the forest became dotted with these monu- 
ments of their handiwork, the earth yielded t<? their 
industry, and their labor found ample reward. 

These cabins were built entirely of wood, no iron 
whatever entering into their construction. The 
axe, hatchet, auger, the frower, the broad-axe and 
saw, were the only tools brought into use. The 
walls were formed of rough logs, ingeniously capped 
at the corners, the openings chinked with blocks 
of wood and daubed with common clay mortar; clap- 
boards, rived from the oak, and held in place by 
weight-poles, formed the roof ; roughly hewn slabs, 
called puncheons , served for floors. The doors were 
made by pinning clapboards to a rude framework, 
and were hung upon wooden hinges ; chimneys were 
made either of stone, or slats of wood laid up with 
clay mixed with straw — a species of mortar then 
called cat and clay. 
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The furniture of the first settlers consisted of such 
rude articles as the mechanism and ingenuity of the 
woodsman, prompted by necessity, could invent and 
construct ; even their plates and dishes, we are told, 
were generally of wood, and “ fortunate indeed were 
those who could boast of pewter plates, earthen 
cups, and iron forks.” The material and style of 
their costume corresponded well with their houses 
and furniture. The homespun hunting-shirt, deer- 
skin breeches and moccasins of the men ; the linsey- 
woolsey petticoat and short gown of the women, was 
the mode of fashion. Not a single article of foreign 
manufacture was in use ; and “ the stranger who made 
his appearance clothed in a pair of boots, a fine hat, 
or a coat with buttons in front, subjected himself to 
the gaze, if not the scoff's and ridicule, of the whole 
neighborhood.” With the exception of maple-sugar 
and molasses, luxuries were absolutely unknown, 
unless rum and whisky may be regarded as such, 
which, though they commanded high prices, flowed 
too plentifully throughout the settlements. Sugar 
was seldom made, and was only brought into use at 
a wedding, or to “sweeten the dram of a new comer.” 
Flour commanded such high prices that when ob- 
tained it was laid away for sickness, or only used upon 
extra occasions. Corn (in the earliest days ground 
into meal by means of the hand-mill, or pounded in 
an iron mortar) was the only breadstuff in common 
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use. And salt, which was indispensable, was pro- 
cured with great difficulty, and at prices varying from 
three to ten dollars a bushel. The salt-gourd, there- 
fore, was considered the great treasure of the 
kitchen. 

The manners of the early settlers were friendly 
and familiar. They addressed each other by their 
Christian names only, and their homes and tables 
were open and free to all. The table of the settler 
was considered bountifully supplied when the good 
housewife could spread before her lord and guest 
a smoking Indian pome, fried venison, and a cup 
of milk. 

The duties of the women were to “spin the flax 
and wool, weave the cloth, make the garments, milk, 
and prepare the food. The men built the houses, 
procured subsistence and the materials for clothing, 
cleared the lands, raised the crops, hunted the wild 
animal, and pursued the Indian.” 

Such were the homes and the mode of living of our 
early pioneers. 

“An’ bruidly chiels an’ clever liizzies, 

Were bred in sic a way as this is.” 

There was little money in circulation during the 
early settlements, and it consisted chiefly of Conti- 
nental certificates, which became depreciated to such 
extent that thirteen dollars of this currency was 
barely equivalent to one Spanish milled dollar. 
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Judge Symmes paid the government two-thirds of a 
dollar per acre for the land included in his purchase, 
but he paid in Continental money. He was willing 
and even anxious to sell at thirty cents per acre or 
less, provided payment was made in coin. 

The skins of wild animals, such as the deer, fox, 
and raccoon, had a fixed value all through the set- 
tlements in Kentucky and the north-west, and served 
as a medium of trade and exchange. A deer skin 
was worth and represented a dollar; a fox skin, 
one-third of a dollar; a coon skin, one-fourth of a 
dollar, and these passed almost as readily as the 
silver coin. The buffalo and bear skins had a more 
uncertain value, and were less used as a medium of 
trade. 

From what has already been related, it will be 
seen that from 1788 the governor and judges of the 
territory field legislative sessions, and passed and 
published laws for the government of the people. 
And they continued to be the sole law-making power 
until 1798, when it was ascertained that the territory 
contained five thousand free male inhabitants above 
^he age of twenty-one years, being the number re- 
quisite to entitle the people to a representative ter- 
ritorial legislature, and one delegate in congress. 

In 1799 the territorial legislature was organized, 
and the first session held at Chillicothe in September 
of that year. William H. Harrison, who at that 
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time was Secretary of the territory, was chosen as 
delegate to congress. The elective franchise had 
been limited by congress to the free male inhabitants 
above the age of twenty-one years, who were free 
holders in fee- simple of at least fifty acres of land 
in the district where they resided. 

It will be observed that during the period of ten 
years, extending from 1788 to 1798, about twenty 
thousand people had settled in the territory, and 
so rapid had been the improvements that the whole 
Miami country, from the Ohio up to Mad river, was 
settled, and the wilderness dotted over with farms. 

The treaty of Greeneville, giving promise of peace 
and security to the settlers of the territory, induced 
a large emigration from over the mountains. 

All the states, even Kentucky, contributed to swell 
the tide, and people the new country. 

In this great increase of population the town of 
Cincinnati did not share proportionally. This was 
attributable to the fact, that the large majority of 
the emigrants were farmers, seeking cheap and 
fertile lands, and, consequently, located up the rich 
valleys and along the small streams in the interior. 

In 1795 Cincinnati contained about five hundred 
inhabitants and one hundred and four houses, of 
which ninety-four were log cabins, and ten frame 
buildings. In the year 1800, while the interior 
settlements had almost quadrupled in numbers each 
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year, Cincinnati still remained a small village, with 
seven hundred and fifty inhabitants, and about one 
hundred and sixty houses. Even in 1810 it was 
yet a small town, but little larger than the present 
village of Lockland. From that time forward, how- 
ever, its growth was regular and rapid. 



CHAPTER VI . — Stations. 

The settlements established during the Indian 
hostilities were called “Stations.” A number of 
families joined together and formed a community 
or settlement, and, for mutual protection, built their 
cabins in close proximity, so that all could be in- v 
closed within a strong picket fence or stockade. The 
fences were built by planting logs firmly in the 
ground, having the upper ends pointed or picketed. 

Each of these communities generally erected a 
block-house also, which they called the “ station- 
house.” These block houses were built of heavy logs, 
and, when regularly constructed, were two stories 
high, the upper story projecting from “ three to five 
feet on all sides beyond the lower.” Openings or port- 
holes were made, looking both outward and down- 
ward, so that the occupants could easily discover 
and fire upon an approaching foe, or shoot any one 
who might attempt an entrance below. In times 
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of danger all the families belonging to the settlement 
fled to the station-house. The lower story afforded 
protection to the women and children, while the men 
carried on their defense in the upper. These 
stations, therefore, were rudely constructed military 
Works, that served and protected these frontiersmen 
through gloomy years of protracted war. 

At the time these stations were established in the 
interior, it would have been certain death for a single 
family to have lived alone, or at any considerable 
distance away from the block-houses. Even with 
this protection, depredations were common, and 
murders so frequent in the Miami valley, that the 
people of Kentucky gave it the name of “the 
slaughter-house. ’ ’ 



cotalt’s station. 

It is quite difficult, if not impossible, at this day, 
to determine with certainty which among several 
of the stations that were established in the interior 
of the Symmes’ purchase takes precedence as to time 
of construction. That distinction has been claimed 
for Dunlap’s, Covalt’s, Gerard’s, Clemens’, and Lud- 
low’s. Without engaging in the controversy, or 
claiming any special information upon the question, 
the writer, from all accounts he has thus far obtained, 
is disposed to place Covalt’s station first in chronolo- 
gical order. 
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Abraham Covalt was a native of Egg Harbor, New 
Jersey. He was born in 1740, ancl was married in 1763 
to Miss Lois Pendleton, of Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
Soon after his marriage he moved to Bedford county, 
Pennsylvania, where he resided until some time after 
the close of the revolutionary war, having served as 
captain of a company in the continental army. He 
came to the Miami country soon after the settlement 
was effected at Columbia, perhaps during the fall 
of 1789, where he remained but a few days, 
when, in company with several other families, who 
came on with him from Pennsylvania, he moved out 
upon a tract of land he had previously purchased 
at Round Bottom, on the east side of the Little 
Miami river, about a half mile below the present 
town of Milford, where he proceeded to erect a 
block-house, and establish what was then called a 
station or colony.* 



* The descendents of Capt. Colvalt claim that he moved to 
the Miami country, and established his colony in Januaiy, 1788, 
or about ten months prior to the settlement of Columbia by 
Capt. Stites, and three months before the Ohio Company settled 
Marietta. But this, like all family traditions, should be received 
cautiously, and only accepted upon being fully confirmed, espe- 
cially so in this case, as the statement con diets with all other 
historical accounts of the first settlements of the count}'. 

It is alleged also that Capt. Covalt built the first grist-mill in 
the Miami valley, having brought the mill-stones with him from 
Pennsylvania, in January, 1788, and that he was killed by the 
Indiana in March, 1789. Thus it would appear that the mill 
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Besides Capt. Covalt and his family, there were 
several other families and individuals belonging to 
the settlement, among whom were Joseph Hinkle, 
a blacksmith from Redstone, Pennsylvania, Robert 
McKinney, William Beasley, Richard Fletcher, Z. 
Hinkle, J. Hutchins, Abel Cook, Capt. Hall, and 
Benjamin Riggs. The two last named were called 
Indian hunters. 

In the fall of 1791, Abraham Covalt, Jr., Abel 
Cook, and Joseph Hinkle, were engaged in splitting 
shingles in the woods, near the station, when they 
were fired upon by a party of Indians. Hinkle and 
Cook were killed, and Covalt, being wounded, en- 
deavored to make his escape, but was Soon overtaken, 

was erected, or at least its construction commenced, during 
the first year of the settlement. These dates, if they do 
not refute, certainly put an improbable appearance upon the 
story. 

A grist-mill, which involved the construction of a dam across 
a considerable stream, and the machinery for which was 
brought from a distance of several hundred miles, is built by a 
little colony of seven families, then the only white inhabitants 
of a vast region of country, all a dense and unbroken wilderness. 
If true, it is one among the greatest achievements pertaining 
to that eventful period. 

That a mill was built at Covalt’s station at an early day is not 
disputed, and (except the one constructed on flat-boats at the 
mouth of the Little Miami, by Coleman) it may have been the 
first in the Miami purchase; but that it should have been built 
previous to the establishment of other stations in the country, 
and before there was any special use or demand for it, is 
improbable. 
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and, after a desperate resistance, dispatched with the 
the tomahawk. 

Abraham Covalt, Sr., was killed in the spring of 
1792.* He had been out in company with Richard 
Fletcher and Levi Buckingham, and when near the 
point where the railroad bridge now is at Milford, 
they were attacked by Indians, and Capt. Covalt was 
killed, but the other two made their escape. 

CLEMENS’ STATION. 

A Mr. Clemens built a station also at Round 
Bottom, about a half mile below Covalt’s, but the 
writer is unable to fix the time. 

GERARD’S STATION. 

John Gerard and Joseph Martin established a 
settlement on the west side of the Little Miami, 
about two miles from the mouth of that river, but, 
like that of Clemens’, it is difficult to fix the date 
of its construction. Lemuel Welsh, John Bridges, 
and Thomas Smalley belonged to the settlement. 

DUNLAP’S STATION. 

Dunlap’s station was established, as before related, 
during the early part of the year 1790. It was 
located on the east side of the Great Miami river, 
eight miles below where the town of Hamilton now 
is, in a great curve or bend that the river makes 
westward at that point. Within this curve is a 
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large body of bottom land, containing perhaps a 
thousand acres, and it was on the south side of 
this tract that the settlement was made. 

Among those who formed the station were John, 
David, and William Crum, John Young, David and 
Isaac Gibson, Thomas Larrison, Martin Burkhardt, 
Michael Lutz and Nicholas his son, Samuel Carswell, 
Michael Hahn and three sons, James Barrett, and 
a Mr, Birket, the greater portion of whom had 
families.* 

Soon after the settlement was formed, the Indians 
became quite troublesome. Scarcely a month passed 
that some strolling band did not visit the settlement, 
seeking opportunity to plunder or commit some other 
outrage. 

Within a few months after the station was built, 
David Gibson, a young unmarried man, was cap- 
tured, while out hunting, about a mile south of the 
settlement. He remained five years in captivity, 
during which time he married a white woman that 
had been taken by the Indians in Pennsylvania ten 
years before his own capture. He and his wife, on 
being released by the terms of the Treaty of Greene- 



* Dunlap, the proprietor, left the station during the fall of 
1790. Failing to procure title to the lands on which he had 
laid out the town of Cole rain, he was led into trouble with the 
settlers who had made payments on their lots, and this caused 
him to abandon his enterprise and leave the neighborhood. 
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ville, settled for a time in Butler county, Ohio, but 
afterwards moved to Indiana. 

A short time after the capture of Gibson, John 
Crum, a lad of thirteen, was taken while out in the 
woods gathering grapes. He had left his hat at the 
foot of the tree he had climbed to obtain the grapes, 
and the Indians seeing it came up and ordered him 
down. 

Soon after this Thomas Larrison and David Crum 
were chased into the station at the peril of their lives. 

So frequent were these visits and so perilous had 
the situation of the settlers become, that General 
Harmar, then in command at Fort Washington, on 
being applied to, sent a detachment of thirteen 
soldiers, under the command of Lieutenant Kings- 
bury, to protect the station. 

It was but a few days after the arrival of this 
little squad of soldiers, that the Garrison was be- 
sieged by a body of Indians, variously estimated at 
from two to five hundred. 

Several accounts or statements have been given 
of this attack, all more or less conflicting. And 
while the writer does not pretend to reconcile the 
differences, or determine with certainty which of the 
statements is correct, he has selected from all the 
accounts such particulars as appear to him the most 
consistent with undisputed facts, and are the better 
corroborated. 
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Mr. Chas. Cist, in liis “Cincinnati in 1859,” has 
given, under the head of “ Early Annals,” the state- 
ments of William Wiseman and Samuel Hahn, both 
of whom were engaged in the defense of the station. 
Wiseman was a soldier under Kingsbury, and Hahn, 
a boy of fourteen years, the son of Michael Hahn, 
one of the settlers. They both allege, in their inter- 
view with Mr. Cist, which took place some fifty 
years after the event, that the attack was made on 
Monday, the 7th day of February, 1791, and other- 
wise substantially agree in their statements. 

Col. John S. Wallace,* who was also one of the 
defenders of the little fort, and came there under 
circumstances well calculated to impress the event 
firmly upon his memory, has fixed the date of the 
attack on the 10th day of January, 1791, and differs 
in other details from the statements of Wiseman 
and Hahn. 

Thomas Irwin’s account, given in “ Cist’s Adver- 
tiser, of March 21, 1848,” fixes the time between 
the 1st and the 9th day of January. And John 
Reily’s statement, as given in “McBride’s Pioneer 
Biography,” vol. I, page 17, gives the 10th day of 
January, 1791, as the true date. Both Irwin and 



* Col. Wallace, soon after this event, settled a tract of land, 
in section 27, in Sycamore township, what is now known as the 
Cooper farm, north of Reading, where he resided for many years, 
and was a very prominent citizen of the county 
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Reily wore with the party that went out from Colum- 
bia and Cincinnati to the relief of the station the 
day following the siege. 

On the Saturday before, and as a prelude to the 
assault on Dunlap, an attack was made on a party of 
men that were exploring in the bottom lands, on the 
opposite side of the river, and a short distance above 
the station. The company consisted of John Sloan, 
Col. John S. Wallace, Abner Hunt, and James 
Cunningham. They had encamped the night previ- 
ous near where the town of Venice, in Butler county, 
now is. The next morning, after breakfasting on 
roast venison, they mounted their horses and set 
out to further explore the country. They had gone 
but a few hundred yards from the place of their 
encampment when they received a volley from a 
body of Indians concealed in the woods. It appears 
that all were on horse-back except Wallace, who was 
traveling on foot. Cunningham was instantly killed ; 
Sloan was shot through the body, but succeeded in 
keeping his saddle and made his escape; Hunt’s 
horse became frightened at the firing and threw him, 
and before he could recover he was taken prisoner ; 
Wallace, whose life depended upon his fleetness, put 
forth his greatest speed through the woods in the 
direction of the river, followed closely by two Indians. 
Twice he was fired upon, but without effect. Just at 
the moment of the first shot his leggins, that had 
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become untied, tripped him and he fell to the ground. 
The Indians, supposing him to have been hit, raised 
their “ Wall lioo,” making sure of his scalp. But, 
in this they were disappointed, for he hastily tied 
his leggins and resumed his flight. The race was a 
desperate one, and continued for near two miles, and 
with such speed that Wallace overtook Hunt’s horse 
that was following Sloan, which he caught and 
mounted. The two men were then near the river, 
which they crossed and proceeded on their course 
towards Cincinnati. But Sloan, becoming faint from 
loss of blood, they determined to go to Dunlap’s 
station, it being the nearest point that .promised 
safety. Sloan, on the advise of Wallace, staunched 
his bleeding wound by thrusting a part of his shirt 
into the bullet hole. 

On arriving at the station, Sloan was very weak 
and faint, and Lieutenant Kingsbury gave up his own 
bed to the wounded man, who, notwithstanding he 
had all the care and attention the women of the 
station could bestow during the entire night, closed 
his suffering next morning in death. 

On the morning of the 9th of January, being 
Sunday, a party, among whom was John S. Wallace, 
went out to reconnoiter. They found and burned 
the body of Cunningham, but neither heard nor saw 
anything of the Indians. 

On the following morning, Monday, January 10th, 
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a little before daylight, the Garrison was alarmed 
by the cry of Indians from the sentinels. The 
enemy no doubt intended to surprise and take the 
station by a sudden charge, but finding they were 
discovered, after firing one round, in which a soldier 
in the garrison, named McVickers, was wounded,, 
they requested a parley. The unfortunate Hunt, that 
had been taken prisoner the Saturday before, was- 
mounted upon a log with his hands bound behind 
him, while an Indian, or, as some say, the notorious 
renegade, Simon Girty, lay securely behind the log r 
holding him by a rope. 

In this manner Hunt was compelled to demand the 
surrender of the little fort, Girty, it is said, directing 
his speech. He appealed in the most earnest terms 
for the surrender of the Garrison, saying, that there 
were five hundred warriors under the chief, Blue 
Jacket, and Simon Girty and his brother George 
were also present; that in case of surrender life and 
property would be held sacred, and his (Hunt’s) own 
life spared, otherwise he would suffer death by torture 
in presence of the garrison, and every soul belong- 
ing to the station be put to the hatchet. 

To this Kingsbury replied, that he had sufficient 
force to hold the fort until re-enforcements arrived, 
which would be' soon, as he had dispatched a mes- 
senger to Judge Symmes, who. would come to his 
relief, with the whole force of the settlements on. the 
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Ohio. Girty, who could not be thus imposed upon, 
said it was a lie, for he knew Judge Symmes was 
then in New Jersey; that they had five hundred 
warriors surrounding the station, and would soon be 
joined by three hundred more, and if there was 
not an immediate surrender, a general massacre 
would follow, and the station be burned. 

The inflexible Kingsbury replied in the most 
positive terms, saying, if there were five hundred 
devils instead of Indians surrounding the garrison 
he would not surrender, and immediately he leaped 
from his position into the fort, at which moment the 
savages fired upon him, and a ball cut away the 
white plum he wore in his hat. 

The enemy then renewed the attack, and the siege 
was continued during the entire day and night. The 
Indians fired from behind trees, stumps, logs, or 
whatever protection offered, while Kingsbury or* 
dered his men to withhold their fire until a good 
mark was presented, and to take good aim. During 
the evening the amunition in the garrison gave out, 
at least the lead ran short, and without hesitation 
the women belonging to the settlement brought forth 
their pewter plates and spoons and ran them into 
bullets. 

It is said that the only food or refreshments 
pertaken of by the men during the siege, which 
continued for about twenty-six hours, was a few 
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handsful of parched corn, handed around by Rebecca 
Crum, Sarah and Salome Hahn, and Miss Birket. 

About ten o’clock in the evening the enemy 
began hurling fire brands from their bows on to the 
roofs of the cabins, with a view of firing the station. 
This they kept up till after midnight, but without 
effect. Fortunately, it had rained a day or two 
before, and afterwards turned suddenly cold, which 
left an icy sleet upon the buildings, and upon this 
a few inches of snow had fallen. This, no doubt, 
saved the little garrison from conflagration. 

About twelve o’clock at night the Indians began 
to execute upon their prisoner, the unfortunate Hunt, 
the terrible vengeance they had threatened in the 
morning. They stripped the wretched man of all 
his clothing, pinnioned his outstretched limbs over a 
log, and began the torture by beating his body with 
sticks, pricking him with knives, and goading him 
with fire brands. They kindled a fire so near to him 
as to roast his flesh, and placed brands of fire upon 
his naked body, thus keeping him in the most 
excruciating agony. His screams and pitious moans 
were heard by the inmates of the station until the 
approach of day, when death came to his relief, 
and closed the inhuman and heartrending scene. 

At daylight the enemy redoubled his efforts, and 
kept up an almost continuous fire until about nine 
o’clock, when he raised the siege and rapidly retreated. 
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In the evening, during the siege, Lieutenant 
Kingsbury desired to send a dispatch to General 
Harmar, then in command at Fort Washington, 
informing him of his perilous situation, and, if pos- 
sible, obtain from him relief. He asked for some 
one who would volunteer to pass the lines and bear 
the dispatch. While all accounts agree that some 
one did pass the lines to execute this service, 
there is much dispute, nevertheless, as to the 
person who performed that duty, as well as to 
the time when, and the manner in which, it was 
done. Wiseman, in his statement, claims that he 
bore the dispatch alone; that he crossed the river 
between seven and ten o’clock in the morning, under 
a general fire from the enemy; that he waded the 
river and reached Cincinnati about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and on the following day (Tuesday) 
accompanied the relief party to the station, which 
they reached about two o’clock, p. m., to find the 
Indians had raised the siege two hours before. He 
is positive in his statement that no one accompanied 
him, and that he performed the service alone. Hahn, 
in his statement, confirms Wiseman in this as in 
most other particulars. 

But, notwithstanding the positive assurance of 
Wiseman and Hahn, the truth of their statements 
has been called in question. In fact, in many par- 
ticulars they are in direct conflict with the account 
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given by Col. John S. Wallace, and others who cor- 
roborate him, and which is generally conceded to be 
correct. The account given by Wallace is in sub- 
stance as follows : 

About ten o’clock in the evening, during the battle, 
John S. Wallace volunteered to pass the enemy’s 
lines and proceed to Fort Washington, to procure 
aid from General Harmar, but, finding the place so 
closely invested by the Indians, he was forced to give 
up the attempt. About three o’clock the following 
morning, however, he made another effort, which 
proved more successful. William Wiseman, one of 
the soldiers, a young man just twenty-one, and a 
native of St. Mary’s county, Maryland, volunteered 
to accompany Mr. Wallace. This time the river 
side of the fort was chosen as affording the best 
means of eluding the vigilance of the enemy. The 
night was fortunately very dark. They passed 
silently down the bank, and, assisted by Michael 
Hahn and his son, launched a canoe in the water, 
and the two quietly paddled to the opposite shore 
undiscovered. They then proceeded down the west 
bank for several miles, where they waded the stream, 
near the present town of New Baltimore, and, taking 
a direct course through the woods, proceeded on 
their way to Cincinnati. A little after daylight they 
met a party of about one hundred soldiers and citi- 
zen volunteers from Columbia and Cincinnati, under 
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•the command of Capt. Alexander Truman, of the 
regular army, on their way to relieve the garrison. 
The volunteers from Columbia were commanded bv 
Lieutenant Luke Foster ; and those from Cincinnati 
were under Lieutenant Scott Traverse. The news 
of the attack on Dunlap had been carried to Fort 
Washington the day previous by a party of men 
who were out on a hunting excursion. They heard 
the firing when it began in the morning, and, rightly 
divining its cause, hastened to Fort Washington 
and gave the alarm. 

The names of these hunters have never been given, 
except that a Mr. Cox, who resided at Ludlow’s 
station, has been mentioned as one of the number. 

Wallace and Wiseman joined this relief party and 
returned with it to the station, where they arrvied 
about eleven o’clock, only to find that the Indians 
had retired two hours before. 

The little garrison sustained no loss or injury 
except the wounding of McVickers, before related. 
It was supposed that the enemy suffered consider- 
able loss. Two only were left upon the field how- 
ever. But, as the Indians made it a point of honor 
to carry off their dead, it was thought that at least 
fifteen of their number were slain, besides many 
more wounded. 

Benjamin Stites, Jr., relates a scene that he wit- 
nessed the day after the battle, on visiting the station, 
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which illustrates man’s proneness to retrograde and 
return to barbarous habits. The two bodies that 
were left upon the battle field were taken by the 
whites, the heads severed from the bodies and placed 
upon poles, and thus carried as trophies of war 
through Cincinnati and into Fort Washington. 

While it has required many centuries to elevate 
man to his present standard of civilization, is it not 
surprising that a few short lessons in the accustomed 
cruelties of savage warfare should dispel all his re- 
fined sensibilities, and hurl him back at once into 
barbarism ? 

We are accustomed to speak of the Indian, his 
cruelties to prisoners, and his mutilations of the 
dead, in contradistinction to the more refined habits 
of civilized man. But it is well-known that the 
custom of * scalping a fallen enemy was, if not 
universal, at least a common practice among the 
white settlers also. And when we read of the 
tortures of the inquisition, the burnings, the cru- 
sifixions, and other inhuman cruelties inflicted by 
the enlightened of the earth, and all done for 
opinion’s sake, and in the name of religion and 
Christianity, we turn away to blush at our boasted 
civilization, and wonder at this anomalous creature 
man, whose tender sympathies now go out to the 
unfortunate and distressed, administering to the sick, 
feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked, and 
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now wreaking upon his fellow man the most cruel 
and fiendish tortures ; or, in gloating triumph, hold- 
ing up the bleeding scalp or the mutilated head of 
a fallen foe to a vicious and admiring crowd. 

The number of Indians engaged in the attack on 
Dunlap has generally been estimated at five hun- 
dred. But this, beyond doubt, is a great exaggera- 
tion, and had its origin in the boastful statements of 
Simon Girty. 

Dunlap was among the weakest of the stations 
then established in the Miami country. On the 
south it was protected by the river, at all other 
points it was much exposed. The garrison consisted 
of a square inclosure, containing about one acre of 
ground. The one-story cabins, of which there were 
eight or ten, formed in part the stockade or inclosure, 
the roofs shedding outward, and the eaves so low 
that a man could almost leap upon them from the 
ground. The spaces between the houses were filled 
up with very imperfect picket fences. One of the 
cabins was constructed with port-holes, otherwise 
differing but little from the rest, and bore the name 
of a block-house ; another contained a hand-mill for 
grinding corn, the chinks or apertures between the 
logs being left open. This building they called the 
mill. For some distance around the station the 
land had been cleared and cultivated, but the stumps 
were still standing, and at the time of the arrival 
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of Kingsbury there were many trees yet scattered 
over the clearing, which that officer had caused to 
be cut down, but before time was allowed for hauling 
and burning the trunks and brush the attack was 
made by the Indians. These logs and brush afforded 
even better shelter to the assailants than the trees 
would have done had they been left standing. Is 
it probable, therefore, that twenty-five men (for 
that was the entire force of the station) could have 
maintained themselves in that weak and exposed 
position, besieged as they were for twenty-six hours or 
more by a force, as it is said, of five hundred Indian 
warriors, led on by the intrepid Simon Girty,* who, 
whatever else may be said of him, possessed daring 
and bravery unquestioned. Besides, mid-winter was 
not the season for extensive military operations; and 
had there been such an expedition fitted out it would 
have been known among all the north-western tribes, 
and afterwards spoken of by them as an important 
and disastrous event; for it must be remembered 
that five hundred warriors was about one-fourth of 
all their combined forces, and that such numbers 
could not have been mustered for so paltry an 
object as the capturing of the little station at 
Colerain. All these things considered make it 

* It is not probable that either Blue Jacket or George Girty 
were in this engagement. The only evidence of their being 
present was the boasting of that braggadocio, Simon Girty. 
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appear more probable that the number engaged in 
the assault was less than one hundred, and that it 
was a party fitted out for the purpose of hunting 
and plunder, and the attack on Dunlap merely inci* 
dental. 

For many months after this attack there was 
quiet and peace about the station, as the Indians 
gave no further trouble to the settlers. But, after 
St. Clair’s defeat, they again made their appearance 
and renewed their depredations. 

On the 25th day of April, 1792, Michael Lutz, 
Martin Burkhardt, and Michael Hahn were attacked 
by a band of Indians. Lutz was killed by the first 
fire; Hahn, being shot through the body, endeav- 
ored to make his escape, but, before reaching the 
station, a second fire brought him to the earth, and 
he was killed and scalped; Burkhardt was shot 
through the shoulder, and, in the effort to escape, 
jumped into the river and was drowned. 

August 14, 1792, John McNamara, Isaac Gibson, 
Jr., Samuel Carswell, and James Barrett were bring- 
ing up a hand-mill on the river in a canoe. They 
had arrived at the riffle, a short distance below the 
station, when they were fired on by Indians concealed 
on the bank. McNamara was killed, Gibson w r as 
wounded in the knee, Carswell in the shoulder, and 
Barrett escaped injury. 
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LUDLOW’S STATION. 

Israel Ludlow came from Morristown, New Jersey, 
to the north-west territory, soon after the passage 
of the ordinance of 1787. He came expecting to 
assist in surveying and establishing the boundaries 
of the Miami purchase. In the early part of the 
year 1789 he became associated with Mathias Den- 
man and Robert Patterson, in the proprietorship 
and founding of Cincinnati. 

On the 9th day of March, 1790, he entered land 
warrants, Nos. 83 and 84, and located the west half 
of section 22, T. 3, F. R. 2, M. P., which is now a 
part of Cumminsville, and soon afterwards estab- 
lished a station there. Among those who formed 
the settlement were James Miller, Joseph and Enoch 
McHendry, Daniel Bates, Uriah Hardesty, Frederick 
Patchel, John Noble Cummins, Jonathan Pierson, 
Enos Terry, and Thomas Goudy.* Some time 
during the same year they erected a block-house, at 
a point particularly described on page (JO. 

This station is noted as being the place where 
General St. Clair organized his army. He moved 



* Thomas Goudy was a native of Pennsylvania, a lawyer 
by profession. lie came to Cincinnati as early as 1789, and 
was, it is said, the first law 3 *er in tlio town. In 1793 he 
married Sarah Wallace, sister of John S. Wallace. He was the 
father of Mrs. Sarah Clark, who is still living with her son, 
Alexander C. Clark, north of Reading, in Sycamore township. 
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his command from Fort Washington on the 7th dnv 
of August, 1791, and encamped at Ludlow station, 
where he remained until the 17th day of September 
following, when he took up his march for the Indian 
villages. After his defeat, and while the remnant 
of his forces were returning to Fort Washington, 
they again encamped at this station. On arriving 
there they found the settlement entirely deserted, 
not a settler remained. The soldiers found shelter 
in the cabins and block-house over night, and next 
morning, in a forlorn condition, moved down to 
Fort Washington. 

The station was soon afterwards re-occupied by a 
few families, among whom was Abner Boston.* 

It does not appear that Mr. Ludlow resided at the 
station until after peace was established with the 
Indians in 1795. His interest and lii3 business were 
at Cincinnati, and there he lived until after the 
treaty of Greeneville, when he built a dwelling house 
some distance north of the block-house, which he 
made his permanent residence. A portion of this 
building is said to be still standing, and is errone- 
ously called the “ station house.” 



* Boston was a native of Virginia, and married the widow 
of William Risk, her maiden name was Magaret • Wilkinson. 
James Risk, now of Cumminsville, is the grandson of Mrs. 
Boston. 
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CUNNINGHAM’S SETTLEMENT. 

James Cunningham was a native of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. About the year 1785, being 
then a young man, he emigrated to Kentucky, where 
for a time he was engaged, with four other young 
men, about twenty miles back of where Covington now 
is, in building log cabins for emigrant settlers. They 
had not been long employed in that business when 
they were attacked by Indians, and one of their 
number killed, after which the other four, including 
Mr. Cunningham, left that neighborhood and settled 
upon Beargrass Creek, in Jefferson county, near the 
present city of Louisville. There Mr. Cunningham 
made the acquaintance of Miss Janette Park, whose 
father formerly lived near Pottsville, in Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania; and in the year 1787 they 
were married. In the spring of 1789 Mr. Cunning- 
ham moved up to the town of Losantiville, and on 
the 26th day of May of that year he entered in the 
register’s office at North Bend, land warrant No. 
139, which he located on the w r est half of section 28, 
T. 4, E. It. 1, about a mile and a half north of the 
present village of Reading, and was the first to 
break the forest in what is now Sycamore township. 
In improving his land he was assisted by his 
brothers-in-law Arthur, Andrew, and Culbertson 
Park, who were afterwards among the first settlers 
of the village of Reading. 
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Cunningham’s settlement was not a regular station 
in the proper sense of that term. No block-house or 
other defensive works were erected, and there was 
no organized community. That he commenced im- 
provements soon after locating his land, and kept 
up at least a constructive and continued occupancy, 
is quite probable, as otherwise a portion of his lands 
would have been subject to forfeiture to any actual 
settler, according to the terms of settlement published 
by Judge Symmes, at Trenton, New Jersey, on the 
26th day of November, 1787. 

The precise time when Mr. Cunningham took up 
his actual residence at the settlement is not known, 
but it is evident that he had made improvements 
prior to 1792, as at that time we find him joining 
with Henry Runyan and others in a petition to the 
Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace for 
the laying and opening of a road from Cincinnati to 
White’s station, thence through Cunningham’s im- 
provement and on to Runyan’s settlement. John 
Wallace was appointed surveyor, and John Yance 
and David Griffin viewers of the road, and the notes 
of the survey represent it as “beginning at the 
north-east corner of the meeting house in Cincinnati,” 
which was near the present site of the First Presby- 
terian church, or at the north-west corner of Fourth 
and Main streets. 

At the time Mr. Cunningham made entry of his 
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warrant and located his land (1789) peaceful relations 
existed between the Indians and the White settlers. 
Some depredations and a few murders had been 
committed by the savages, but they were friendly 
disposed generally, and there was no great alarm or 
apprehension of danger. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that he moved his family out upon his improve- 
ments, and had an actual residence there until open 
hostilities began the following winter, and then 
removed to Cincinnati, where it is known that he 
purchased a lot and built a cabin near the corner 
of Walnut and Columbia streets, and was for a year 
or more in the government employ as teamster. 

In the fall of 1793 Mr. Cunningham made the 
settlement his permanent residence, where he spent 
the remainder of life. He built the first saw and 
grist mills in that section of the country, and a few 
years afterwards, about 1808, attached a distillery 
to the grist mill.* 

The brothers Arthur, Andrew, and Culbertson 
Park, and James and John S. Wallace, were among 
the first settlers in the neighborhood. 



* Francis Cunningham,* now living a mile and a half above 
Sharon, is the son of James Cunningham above named; James 
F. Cunningham, of Glendale, and Elmore W. Cunningham, of 
Cincinnati, are his grand-sons ; and Mrs. Andrew Erkenbrecher, 
of Cincinnati, is a grand-daughter. 
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runyan’s settlement. 

Henry Runyan was a native of Virginia, emi- 
grated to Kentucky about the year 1784, and was 
married to Mrs. Mary Bush, of Bourbon county. 
On the 9th day of May, 1790, he entered in the 
register’s office, warrants Nos. 21 and 22, each for 
160 acres, and located the west half of section 19, 
T. 3, E. of R. 2, M. P., being the 14th mile north 
of the Ohio. There is evidence that Mr. Runyan 
was not an actual settler for a year or more after 
locating his warrants, as on the 31st day of August, 

1791, Andrew Round, an actual settler, applied for 
entry of Runyan’s half section, and claimed the 
benefit of fifty-three acres in the north-east corner of 
the tract, which became forfeited according to the 
terms of settlement, by reason of the non-settlement 
of Runyan or his representative.* 

In 1792, or probably the year previous, Mr. 
Runyan built a cabin and made a clearing upon his 
lands, and it is claimed by his son Isaac Runyan, 
who is still living, that he moved upon his farm in 

1792, and made it his permanent residence. 



* The terms of settlement required that all persons locating 
lands in the Miami purchase should become actual settlers, 
either in person or by a representative, and failing in this, the 
one-sixth part of the same, to be taken out of the north-east 
corner of the tract, should be forfeited to any volunteer settler. 
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Mr. Isaac Runyan, who is now in his 92d year, 
says he was four years old when his father moved 
to the settlement. He remembers living in the old 
cabin his father first built, but has no recollection 
of their having any immediate neighbors. Thinks 
James and John Wallace, James Cunningham, and . 
the Park brothers were the nearest early settlers, 
who all lived in the same neighborhood, about two 
miles south of his father’s settlement. Cunningham 
and the Park brothers lived on section 28, and the 
Wallaces on section 21, now known as the Cooper 
farm. John Goldtrap came afterwards and lived 
on what is now called the Jacob Shuff place, in 
section 22. 

Mr. Runyan remembers the first school house in 
the neighborhood. It was built of buckeye logs, and 
stood in the field south of Mr. John Rick’s present 
residence. It was a rude cabin, with the ground for 
a floor. The benches were made of slabs, with 
wooden pins for legs. A few openings were left in 
the sides of the cabin, which, being covered with 
greased paper, served for windows. There Mr. 
Runyan took his first lesson in Dilworth’s Speller 
and Reader. 

The first religious meetings were held in the woods, 
where the people seated themselves upon logs or on 
the ground, as they found most convenient. The first 
preacher that came to the settlement was a Mr. Cobb.. 
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The men dressed in the hunting shirt and knee 
breeches, and the women wore the petticoat and 
short gown, all made of linsey-woolsey or homespun 
cloth. 

The principal sports or recreation among the men 
were had at the log rollings, and cabin and barn 
raisings, and consisted chiefly in wrestling, jumping, 
pitching quoits, and target shooting. Spinning and 
sewing parties, and apple bees, and corn hustings, 
after the country had been settled a few years, were 
frequent, where not only the young of both sexes 
but often the old and middle aged were brought 
together, when, after completing the work which 
the company had been invited to perform, and 
partaking of a bountiful supper, they all joined and 
spent the remainder of the evening, and often the 
entire night, in plays and dances that formed the 
social glee. The dance consisted of 

“Nae cotillion brent new frae France.” 

But the genuine old Virginia reel. And those who 
joined in the dance paid the fiddler, whose charges 
were fixed and well established at a fi’penny-bit, or 
six and a fourth cents, a reel. 
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white’s station. 

The settlement known as White’s station was 
established, as mentioned on page 41.* Its particular 
location, as near as can be described, was where the 
ice pond now is, north-east of Carthage. 

Jacob White, the proprietor of the station, was 
from Redstone, Pennsylvania. He came to Cincin- 
nati the previous year, and soon afterwards pur- 
chased what is now section 1, in Springfield township, 
and began his improvements as above mentioned. 
He built a small block-house, which he occupied 
with his family. 

David Flinn and Andrew Goble each built cabins 
near the station-house, and the whole were inclosed 
with a rough log fence. Some time afterwards, 
perhaps in 1792, Andrew Pryor, Lewis Winans, and 
John S. Wallace, built cabins on the opposite bank 
of the creek, within the present limits of the village 
of Hartwell. And during the same year Moses 
Pryor and John Reilyf settled upon a tract of land 



* Traditionary accounts fix the time of establishing this 
station in 1790, but this is probably a mistake, as Capt. White 
did not locate his land until the 23d day of July, 1792. 

f The late Col. Robert Reily, of the 75th Ohio Infantry, who 
lost his life at the battle of Chancelorville, in the war of the 
Rebellion, and who, previous to his death, was a prominent 
citizen of Wyoming, was the son of John- Reily above mentioned. 
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adjoining White’s station on the south. Pryor’s 
tract embraced what is now the County Infirmary 
farm, in section 6, Millcreek township, and Mr. 
Reily’s was adjoining on the west, in what is now 
the north-east corner of section 28, and embraced 
the site where Carthage was afterwards laid out. 

For their mutual interest and safety Pryor and 
Reily agreed to clear and improve their lands jointly. 
They began by building a cabin and digging a well 
on Mr. Pryor’s tract, at a point about one hundred 
and fifty yards north-east from the present County 
Infirmary building. As late as 1875 this old well 
was yet to be seen, but soon afterwards a few feet of 
the upper part of the wall was removed, and the well 
filled up. The land having since been plowed over 
and cultivated, no traces of it are now left. During 
the same season Pryor and Reily cleared up and 
planted a few acres of land. 

In the following autumn Mr. Pryor engaged his 
services to the government in packing stores and 
provisions from Fort Washington to Fort Hamilton, 
then the usual mode of transportation. Two other 
men were employed with him in the same business, 
one of whom was David Flinn, of White’s station. 
Upon one occasion, after making the trip to Fort 
Hamilton in safety, and without molestation, they 
started quite early next morning on their return. 
On arriving at a little stream, since known as 
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Pleasant run, four miles south of Fort Hamilton, 
they stopped to refresh themselves and horses. When 
about to resume their journey they received a fire 
from a body of Indians concealed in the woods. Mr. 
Pryor was killed, and the other two men mounted 
their horses and made their escape back to Fort 
Hamilton. That evening, while Mrs. Pryor was 
anxiously waiting her husband’s return to supper, 
she received the sad news of his death. 

Thus bereaved and left alone with the care of two 
small children, she determined to abandon, for a 
time at least, the improvements her husband had 
made, and went to reside in the family of her brother- 
in-law, Andrew Pryor. Mr. Reily also gave up his 
enterprise, returned to Columbia, and resumed his 
former occupation of school teaching. 

Nothing further of an unusual character occurred 
to disturb the quiet of this little settlement until 
the 19th day of October, 1793, when the station was 
attacked by a band of Indians. Early in the morn- 
ing of that day a courier stopped at the station, while 
on his way from Fort St. Clair to Fort Washington, 
bearing the news of the defeat of Lieutenant Lowry’s 
command, near the former fort. General Wayne, 
who was then at Fort Jefferson, had sent a small 
force back to Fort St. Clair, to guard and escort a 
train of wagons loaded with stores and provisions 
on its way to Fort Jefferson, and on the 17th day 
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of October, when about seven miles north of Fort St. 
Clair, the train was attacked by a large body of 
Indians. The charge was so sudden and furious that 
the soldiers became panic stricken and fled without 
firing a gun, except Lieutenant Lowry and Ensign 
Boyd, with thirteen non-commissioned officers and 
privates, who, after a desperate resistance, were all 
killed. The train was plundered, and sixty-four 
Worses were taken, but the wagons were left standing 
in the road. 

Of this disaster General Wayne thought best to 
advise the settlements and warn them of danger, and 
for this purpose the messenger that came to White’s 
station was sent. 

A general feeling of security had prevailed through- 
out the settlements, based upon the supposition that 
the whole force of the enemy was required to defend 
their villages along the Maumee and St. Mary’s 
against the invasion of General Wayne. And not 
even the knowledge that a large band of Indians 
had thrown themselves in the rear of his army, and 
were free to advance upon the settlements, was suffi- 
cient to fully advise the people of White’s station 
of immediate and imminent danger. The women, it 
is true, were somewhat alarmed, which caused the 
men to be more watchful, and remain more closely 
about the station during the day, thus happily pre- 
venting a surprise, and it may be a massacre. 
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Many traditionary accounts have been handed 
down through the families then belonging to the 
station concerning the events about to be related, 
differing, as might be expected, as to the details, but 
the principal facts are well substantiated and may 
be relied upon as true. 

The whole male force about the station at the time 
consisted of seven men and a boy, viz. : Capt. Jacob 
White, Andrew Goble, David Flinn, and his two sons 
Stephen and Benjamin, both full grown men, Andrew 
Pryor, Lewis Winans, and Providence, the son of 
Capt. White, then but ten years of age. John S. 
Wallace, who resided in a cabin on the north bank 
of the creek, was at the time on a visit with his 
family at Cincinnati. The widow of Moses Pryor, 
with her three children, were residing in the family 
of her brother-in-law, Andrew Pryor, opposite the 
station, as before stated. 

About five o’clock in the evening the dogs belong- 
ing to the station kept up a continuous barking on 
the hill, not far from the present residence of 
William It. Morris. Andrew Goble, supposing the 
dogs had treed a coon proposed to go into the woods 
and get it, but Capt. White, thinking it possible that 
there were Indians about, forbade any one going out, 
Goble, however, persisted, and finally went alone. 
He had gone v but a few hundred yards from the 
station when he was fired upon and he fell, pierced, 
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as it was afterwards discovered, by a number of balls. 
The Indians then emerged from their cover (some 
say, behind the second bank of the creek, others 
assert that they were concealed in the little ravine, 
south of where Mr. Morris’ residence now stands). 
They came down the hill with their accustomed war- 
whoop, and as they approached the station they 
observed Mrs. Pryor’s little girl, a child of little 
more than four years old, playing upon the opposite 
bank of the creek. They at once fired upon it, and 
it fell mortally wounded. The mother, who with 
her three children were then the only occupants of 
the cabins on the north side of the creek, all the 
other inmates having gone over to the station oh a 
visit, heard the firing, and went to the door of the 
cabin just in time to witness the fatal shot that 
struck her child. Her second child, a boy between 
two and three years old, being sick, she was holding 
in her arms, while her babe was lying asleep in the 
cradle. On seeing her little girl fall she put down 
the boy and went out, under the fire of the Indians, 
and bore the child into the house, only, however, to 
find it silent in death. 

The savages then opened fire upon the little block- 
house, which was promptly returned, and the crack 
of the rifle was incessant for some half hour. There 
were a number of surplus guns in the station, and 
the women were kept busy loading, while the men 
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were thus enabled, to keep up an almost constant 
fire, making their number appear much greater. 
Capt. White ordered the women to place his hat 
upon a pole and run it through the roof of the block- 
house. This ruse was quite successful for a time in 
drawing the fire of the enemy. 

The Indians, who numbered about thirty, and up 
to this time were sheltered behind trees at some 
distance away, now came down the hill upon the 
station with furious yells, as if to carry it by storm. 
They were led on by a large and powerful chief, 
who approached the block-house, and while in the 
act of scaling the fence, received a fatal shot and 
fell within the inclosure. The rest of the band 
seeing their leader fall, retreated back into the 
woods, where they kept up an occasional fire for an 
hour or more, and then withdrew and was heard of 
no more. 

In the early part of the engagement several Indians 
detached themselves from the main body, and, cross- 
ing the creek some distance above, came down in 
the rear of the three cabins on the opposite bank 
from the station, in one of which Mrs. Pryor and 
her children resided. 

On finding her little girl dead beyond hope, Mrs. 
Pryor became so distressed over her bereavement 
that for a time she lost sight of all danger and gave 
herself up to grief. But the peril was too imminent 
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to allow much time for sorrow. On going to the 
door of the cahin she saw an Indian approaching but 
a few hundred yards away, and at once her mind 
reverted to her surviving children. Her first thought 
was to grasp both and fly for safety, but a second 
glance at the Indian warned her that time was 
precious, and, with a gleam of hope that the savage 
might spare her babe, she caught up the sick boy 
and ran with all speed for the station, with the 
Indian in full pursuit. Without regard to road 
or ford, she took the most direct course to the 
block-house, and on coming to the creek sprang into 
the water up to her waist, crossed the stream, and 
reached the station in safety, where she was com- 
pelled to remain in her wet garments during the 
night.* 

Soon after the attack began Andrew Pryor was 
dispatched to Fort Washington for aid. He reached 
the Fort about midnight, and obtained ten dragoons, 
each bearing an infantryman behind his saddle, 



* Mrs. Pryor was married in 1794 to Samuel Dunn, and 
immediately returned to the improvements made by her former 
husband, on what is now the county infirmary farm. There 
she and her husband resided for many years and raised a family 
of six children. Her maiden name was Elizabeth Willis, and 
was a native of New Jerse} r . She died on the 2d day of Jan- 
uary, 1843, in the 74th }*ear of her age, and was buried in the 
old Baptist burying ground, at Duckcreek. The late Jeremiah 
Dunn, who resided north of Lockland, was her oldest son. 
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who hastened to the relief of the little station, which 
they reached about daylight, but found that the 
Indians had left during the night. 

On going to the cabins over the way it was dis- 
covered that the savages had taken Mrs. Pryor’s 
babe from the cradle and dashed out its brains 
against a stump near the cabin door, where its body 
was found. 

They had entered all three of the cabins, ripped 
open the feather beds, turned out the feathers and 
filled the ticks with clothing, coverlets, blankets, 
household goods, and other valuables, and carried 
all away. The soldiers -followed the trail for several 
miles, but failed to overtake them.* 

During the autumn of 1794, William Moore, who 
was a great hunter, and who made his home at 
Covalt’s station, on the Little Miami river, while 



* The writer has recently made some inquiry* and search for 
the graves of Andrew Goble and the children of Mrs. Piyor, 
hut there is nothing to mark the tomb of either. Goble, it is 
said, was buried near the spot where he fell, and the remains 
of the children were probably placed near his, and this no 
doubt formed the burial place for the dead of that neighborhood 
for many years afterwards. A number of tombstones may 
yet be seen there on the elevated piece of ground east of the 
canal, a short distance below the aqueduct. 

The Indian who fell in the conflict was refused, it is alleged, 
a Christian burial. Ilis body was taken into the woods and 
given to the fowls of the air, and his bones left to bleach and 
decay upon the ground. 
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out on one of his hunting excursions, wandered to 
the Great lick, as it was then called, about a mile 
and a half east of White’s station, and on the lands 
now owned by John Ilamel, in the south-east 
quarter of section 32. He there killed a deer, 
which he skinned, and had prepared the saddle for 
packing, and while in the act of washing his 
hands in the brook, and at the same time amusing 
himself by singing an Indian song he had learned 
while a captive among the Shawnees, he was suddenly 
alarmed by a voice joining in the song in the Indian 
tongue. He instantly sprang to his feet and ran for 
the thick wood on the west, closely pursued by 
several Indians. As they did not fire they evidently 
intended capturing him. The foremost in the pursuit 
was quite a small Indian, but very fleet on foot. 
He was gaining rapidly upon Moore, when, fortu- 
nately, they came to a large fallen tree, the body 
of which was some four feet in diameter. Moore 
placed his hand upon the log and leaped it at one 
bound. The Indian, being unable to perform this 
feat, was compelled to go round the tree. This 
gave [Moore a fresh start, and after a long and closely 
contested race he reached White’s station, with the 
loss of his gun and coat, and also his game. 
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griffin’s station. 

On the 23d day of July, 1792, Lieutenant Daniel 
Griffin entered, in the register’s office, warrant No. 
147, and located section 7, T. 3, E. R. 1, now in 
Springfield township, and established a station or 
settlement at a point where the Carthage and Spring- 
dale turnpike now crosses Millcreek, south-west of the 
village of Hartwell, and about a half mile west of 
White’s station.* Robert Griffin, Daniel and Jacob 
Vorhis, Daniel Seward, James McCashen, and Robert 
Caldwell and his tw'o sons, Samuel and James, were 
among the first settlers.f 



* At the time of the attack on White’s station by the Indians, 
October 19, 1793, no one resided at Griffin’s settlement, at least 
no mention is made of any of the settlers or even of the name 
of the station in any account or tradition that has been given 
of that event. The two stations, measuring in a direct line, were 
less than a half mile apart, and it would seem improbable that 
persons could have resided within so short a distance while a 
battle was in progress without a knowledge of it, and, in those 
days, without going to the relief of their friends. From this it 
appears quite probable that Griffin’s station was not established 
until the fail of 1793. 

\ Some of the descendants of Robt. Caldwell are firm in the 
opinion that their ancestor settled at Griffin’s station as early as 
1790 or ’91, but in this they must be mistaken. The entire 
section was entered by Daniel Griffin, in July, 1792. The 
records also show that James Caldwell purchased 348 acres 
in the section of Lieutenant Griffin, and obtained a deed from 
Judge Symmes, in 1796. From this the writer is led to believe 
that no settlement was made at or near where Griffin’s and 
White’s stations were built until after Julj', 1792. 
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The Griffin brothers built their cabins on the south 
bank of the creek, as did. also Daniel and Jacob 
Yorhis and Robert Caldwell. Daniel Seward and 
James McCashen resided north of the creek. Sew- 
ard’s cabin stood near the present residence of Mr. 
Cormany, in Hartwell ; and McCashen’s was at the 
point where the C. H. & D. railroad now crosses the 
turnpike. John Winans was also an early settler 
near this station, but the location of his cabin is 
not known. 

The Caldwell’s, at an early day, built a saw and 
grist-mill on the creek, a short distance below the 
station, and afterwards attached a small distillery. 
They managed and conducted the entire business 
until about the year 1806, when a sudden freshet 
swept the mills away. 

tucker’s station. 

In the spring of 1792 a community was organized 
at Columbia, consisting of Henry and John Tucker,* 
the brothers Luke and Zebulon Foster, Jonathan 
Pittman, Henry Weaver, and John McCashen. 

They selected section 4, T. 3, entire range 1, now 
in Springfield township, as their place of settlement, 
and agreed upon a division of the lands. 



* Henry and John Tucker were both from the Passaic Valley, 
New Jersey, but were not related, unless very distantly. 
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They went out into the forest late in the fall of 
that year, and commenced the erection of a block- 
house and other cabins, at a point on an old Indian 
trace, known afterwards as Wayne’s trace, and still 
later as the old Hamilton road. The site selected 
for the block-house was on the east side of the trace, 
and immediately opposite the late residence of Man- 
ning Tucker, son of Henry, the pioneer. The farm 
is now owned and occupied by Mr. H. Bugher. 

Before completing their improvements a dispute 
arose between Henry Tucker and Luke Foster as 
to the division of the lands. Foster, it appears, had 
paced off and marked his portion according to the 
plan agreed upon, which gave dissatisfaction to 
Tucker, who claimed that Foster’s line encroached 
upon the site he had selected for his residence. The 
dispute became irreconcilable, and Tucker, refusing 
to have anything further to do with the association, 
returned to Columbia. 

The other parties resumed and had continued their 
labor for a few days, when Capt. Wells, a spy and 
Indian hunter, came to their improvements, and 
before they were aware of it had placed himself 
between them and their guns. He did this to 
admonish them of their carelessness, and told them 
they were in imminent danger. He advised them to 
cease their labor and return to the settlements on the 
Ohio, and await such time as the army, then organ- 
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izing under General Wayne, should be better pre- 
pared to protect the interior stations. The advice 
of an experienced woodsman, together with tbe un- 
settled difficulty existing between Tucker and Foster, 
induced them to suspend their improvements and 
return to Columbia. 



PLEASANT VALLEY STATION. 

During the winter of 1793 Henry Tucker and the 
Foster brothers compromised the difficulty before 
mentioned, Luke Foster agreeing to accept ten 
acres in the south-west corner of the section, and 
his brother Zebulon, five acres, adjoining the same 
on the north, in full compensation for their interests 
in the improvements made on section 4, which, by a 
new arrangement, was to be divided between Henry 
and John Tucker and Jonathan Pittman, while the 
Foster brothers, Henry Weaver, John McCashen, 
James Seward, and Ziba Wingent, were to settle on 
sections 9 and 10, adjoining on the west. 

Under this arrangement they all went out the 
following spring to resume their labor and complete 
their improvements. 

Instead of one they now formed two settlements, 
but, for mutual safety and protection, they all joined 
in the erection of a station-house at a central point, 
and convenient to all the families. The site selected 
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was on the line between sections 4 and 10, on the 
west bank of Millcreek, about where the centre of 
the turnpike now is, and near what is still known 
as “Station Spring.” It was in a beautiful forest 
grove, which prompted the settlers to name it “ Plea- 
sant Valley Station.” 

It was late in the fall, and nearly two months 
after General Wayne had started upon his campaign, 
that the settlers moved their families out to the’ 
station. The army being at that time in the- 
enemies’ country gave confidence and comparative- 
security to the settlements. Neither Tucker’s nor 
Pleasant Valley stations suffered any serious trouble 
with the Indians. No murders or other depreda- 
tions were committed, and, save one single incident,, 
nothing occurred to cause alarm or apprehension 
of danger. The event referred to happened one 
morning during the winter of 1793-4. Mr. James 
Seward, while down at the spring getting water, 
heard what he supposed to be turkeys calling, some 
distance beyond the creek, and, on going into the 
station-house, spoke to a Mr. Mahan, who had been 
about the station for several days, saying, “If you 
would like to have a turkey, Mahan, I think you 
can get one if you hurry out, I heard them calling 
over on the hill.” Mahan at once caught up his 
gun and started in the direction pointed out by 
Seward. He had gone but a short distance when 
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he heard the peculiar calling of turkeys, and he 
followed on in that direction until he was led away 
near a mile from the station, when suddenly a large 
Indian stepped from behind a tree, not more than 
twenty yards from him, and said in broken English, 
“ How do,” at the same time he saw a gun pointing 
towards him from a cluster of spice bushes. The 
surprise was so great and sudden that he dropped 
his gun and ran with super-human speed for the 
station, followed closely by the Indians. They no 
doubt intended capturing him without alarming the 
settlement, and therefore did not fire upon and kill 
him at once, as they could easily have done. 

When life is the stake, and under the stimulant 
of fear, men perform feats that seem marvelous and 
incredible. But such great bodily exertions never 
fail to expend the vital powers and endanger life. 
It was so with Mahan ; he knew the forfeit should he 
lose the race, and every nerve and muscle of the 
body was put to its utmost tension. He outstripped 
his pursuers and reached the station, but so overcome 
that his eyes were protruding and bloodshot. He 
swooned from exhaustion, and lay for an hour or 
more in a complete stuper. When reaction came a 
fever sat in, and for several days his life was 
despaired of. 
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carpenter’s settlement. 

James Carpenter was one of the early settlers 
of Columbia. lie located lands in section 15, T. 4, 
entire range 1, now in Sycamore township. The 
precise time when he commenced his improvements 
is not known, but it was probably during the fall of 
1793, or in the spring of 179‘4. Price Thompson, a 
revolutionary soldier, who was from Essex county, 
New Jersey, was among the founders of this settle- 
ment. He came to Mason county, Kentucky, in 1790, 
and remained there for two years, when, on the 26th 
day of November, 1792, he entered warrant No. 103, 
and located the north-east quarter of section 21, T. 4, 
entire range 1, adjoining the lands of James Car- 
penter. David and Abner Denman, brothers-in-law 
of Price Thompson, Benjamin Willis,* also a brother- 
in-law to Thompson, Elihu Crain, and Richard and 
Samuel Ayres, were among the first settlers. 

They built ordinary cabins near to each other, at 
the corner of the four sections 15, 16, 21, and 22, or 
near where the Plainfield school house now stands. 
Others came to the settlement soon after peace was 
established with the Indians, among whom may be 



* Price Thompson and Benjamin Willis married sisters of 
David and Abner Denman ; Elihu Crain was also distantly 
related to Thompson. 
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named James and John Mathers, Daniel and Nathan- 
iel Reeder, Joseph McKnight, Morris Osborn, Moses 
Hutchings, Mathias Crow, Henry, Benjamin and 
Isaac Devie, Nathaniel Jarrard, Samuel Knott, and 
perhaps others, all of whom settled prior to 1797. 

The settlement was never annoyed by Indians, and 
there was nothing to encounter but the wild animals 
and the almost interminable forest. 



CAMPBELL’S SETTLEMENT. 

Of this settlement but little information has been 
obtained. John Campbell probably began his im- 
provements during the summer or fall of 1793. In 
November, 1792, we find him applying, as an actual 
settler, for the forfeiture of one hundred and six 
acres of section 20, T. 4, entire range 1, now in 
Sycamore township, which, though not conclusive, 
is forcible evidence that his station, on the Great 
Miami, as mentioned on page 41, was not then es- 
tablished or begun. The settlers around the station 
■were few in number; no preparations for defense 
■were made ; and, having been established late in the 
period of Indian hostilities, no depredations were 
committed in the neighborhood, consequently no im- 
portant historical events are attached to it. 
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VOORHEES’ SETTLEMENT. 

Concerning the establishment of this settlement 
but little can be added to what has already been 
mentioned on page 60. The Voorhees family, in- 
cluding the sons-in-law, were sufficiently numerous 
to form a self-sustaining community. 

It was in the fall of 1794 that they moved their 
families out upon their improvements, and but a few 
months afterwards another large family joined their 
settlement. 

Henry Redinbo and his wife Margaret were Penn- 
sylvania Germans, residing near the town of Read- 
ing, in Berks county. They came to the territory 
in the early spring of 1795, and settled the south 
half of section 27, adjoining the Voorhees’ section 
on the east. 

On the 13th day of August following, Mr. Redinbo 
obtained a deed for his lands from Judge Symmes. 
This couple brought their entire family with them, 
consisting of eleven children, eight sons and three 
daughters, nearly all of -whom were grown up men 
and women. The sons were Solomon,* Frederick, 
John, Phillip, Samuel, Andrew, Henry, and Adam, 
and the daughters Ann, Barbara, and Margaret. 

* Solomon was drowned while crossing the Schuylkill river 
in coming to the Miami country. 
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They built a log cabin and barn on the lands now 
belonging to. the estate of Dr. Thomas Wright. The 
writer has a distinct recollection of these old build- 
ings, and also of the old couple Ilenry and Margaret 
Redinbo.* 

This settlement was begun under very favorable 
auspices. It was near the close of Indian hostilities ; 
Gen. Wayne was rapidly devastating the enemy’s 
country along the Maumee, St. Mary’s, and Wabash. 
Eor several months few depredations had been com- 
mitted in the Miami settlements, and they were 
becoming less and less frequent, while omens of peace 
were multiplying, and before the close of the year it 
spread its bright wings over the territory, and gave 
joy and gladness to every heart. 

Nothing now remained but to conquer the forest, 
and each and all devoted themselves to the task with 
an earnest will. 

Abraham Voorhees, Jr., was a blacksmith, and, in 
anticipation of a rapid settlement in the neighbor- 
hood, he built himself a cabin and blacksmith shop 
on the east side of a road that had previously been 
opened, leading from White’s station to Runyan’s 
settlement, at a point where now stands the dwelling 

* Henry and Margaret Bedinbo both lived to the great age 
of ninety-four years, and both died within the same year, 1828 
or ’29. They were buried near the west line of their farm, in a 
north-west direction from the dwelling house. 
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and store house of James Browne, on the north-east 
corner of Main and Columbia streets, in Reading. 
There he carried -on his business for several years, 
using a hickory stump as an anvil. 

Minny Yoorhees, the second son, commenced a 
clearing and built a cabin on the north-west quarter 
of section 32. He built his house on the west bank 
of Millcreek, a few hundred yards south of where 
the iron bridge now spans the creek between Lock- 
land and Reading, and in what is now Conklin’s 
addition to Lockland. He and his brother Abraham 
built a saw mill there at a very early day. The 
house was still standing in 1834. 

Garret Yoorhees, the third son, made his improve- 
ments on the lands now owned and occupied by his 
son Harvey. 

Thomas Higgins, who married Nellie Voorhees, 
settled on the west bank of the creek, some distance 
north of Garret’s improvements, and John Rynear- 
son, who married Ann Yoorhees, located still west 
of Higgins, near where the old residence of the late 
Jeremiah Dunn now stands. 

John Higgins, a brother to Thomas, settled north 
of and on adjoining lands to his brother. All these 
improvements have long since disappeared. 

Frederick and John Redinbo also built cabins on 
their father’s lands. And about the year 1798, Abra- 
ham Yoorhees laid out the town of Reading, although 
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the plat was not recorded until 1804. It was first 
called Voorheestown, but at the suggestion of Henry 
Redinbo it was changed to Reading, in honor of his 
native place in Pennsylvania. 



JOHN LUDLOW’S SETTLEMENT. 

John Ludlow, who was a native of New Jersey, 
and a half brother to Israel, the surveyor, came 
to Cincinnati in November, 1790, and was the first 
acting sheriff of Hamilton county. 

In the spring of 1794 Mr. Ludlow moved out upon 
a tract of land which he had previously purchased 
in section 17, T. 3, F. R. 2, now in Millcreek town- 
ship. His cabins were built on the east side of 
Millcreek, a short distance south of the lands lately 
used as a trotting course. The particular site was 
where the old frame dwelling, known as the Ludlow 
homestead, now stands. 

Moving into the interior of the forest, even at that 
late period of the Indian war, was not regarded 
entirely free from danger, and Mr. Ludlow very 
prudently joined the company of a few families who 
were moving out to White’s station. Capt. Jacob 
White, who was then in Cincinnati, rode with the 
company also, it being on his way home. And Thos. 
Goudy (who was the first practicing lawyer in Cin- 
cinnati), with two young women, Abby Cochrane and 
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Sarah Freeman, went along with the company on 
horseback as a mere pleasure excursion. 

They reached Ludlow’s cabins without encounter- 
ing any trouble, and Capt. White and his party 
moved on toward their destination. 

The road from Ludlow’s improvement to White’s 
station had been opened and traveled for several 
years previous, and formed a part of the great high- 
way leading from Fort Washington to Fort Hamilton, 
over which had been wagoned or packed all the sup- 
plies and munitions for Wayne’s army. Along this 
road White’s party, including Groudy and the two 
young women, had proceeded not more than half a 
mile when they heard a volley of musketry but a short 
distance up the road. They knew from the almost 
simultaneous discharge of the guns that the firing 
did not proceed from hunters, and at once suspected 
that the Indians were engaged in some work of 
death. The whole party were alarmed, and some 
were excited with fear. Capt. White, who was ex- 
perienced in Indian warfare, having been raised on 
the borders of Pennsylvania, endeavored in vain 
to rally them. They returned in confusion to Lud-- 
low’s cabins, where they all came to a halt except 
lawyer G-oudy and the two young ladies, who con- 
tinued their flight down the road to Cincinnati. 

Capt. White determined to remain upon the ground 
for a time and await further events. It was not 
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long until two men on horseback came dashing down 
the road. They proved to he pack-horsemen, in the 
government service, and from them he learned that 
the firing was indeed an affair of death. There were 
four of these men in company, who, while stopping 
at the little stream beyond to give their horses drink, 
received a volley from a small band of Indians con- 
cealed by the road side. One of their number fell 
instantly killed, another was severely, and a third 
slightly wounded. On learning this grave news 
Capt. White speedily returned to Ludlow’s improve- 
ment, accompanied by the two men, one of whom 
was slightly wounded. There he procured a sufficient 
force and started in pursuit of the savages. They 
were not successful in overtaking them, however, 
but they found the body of the man that was killed, 
and buried him near the spot where he fell. They 
also found and took charge of the other soldier who 
was severely wounded, and sent him to Ludlow’s 
station (now Cumminsvillc), where he was left at 
the house of Abner Boston, and where, after linger- 
ing for several days, he died. This event gave the 
name of Bloody Run to the little stream where it 
occurred, which it still retains. 

In 1857, the late Solomon Burkhalter (who died 
in Reading but a few years since), while engaged in 
building a new bridge over Bloody Run, dug up the 
remains of the poor fellow who, sixty-three years 
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before, had fallen there. Not knowing what else 
to do, Mr. Burkhalter placed the bones deeper in 
the earth, beneath the abutment, where all that is 
left of this unknown soldier still remains. 



THE MONTGOMERY SETTLEMENT. 

During the fall of 1795* a settlement was effected 
near where the town of Montgomery now is, by six 
families, who came from Ulster county, New York. 
They were Cornelius Snyder, Nathaniel Terwileger, 
Jacob Rosa, and three brothers, Jacob, Ironimous, 
and David Felter. They were all related, Snyder, 
Terwileger, and Rosa having each married a Felter, 
sisters of the Felter brothers. 

On the 27th day of June, 1796, Cornelius Snyder 
obtained a deed from Thomas Espy for section 4, 
T. 4, R. 1, M. P., six hundred and forty acres, the 
consideration being $1440. Upon this section the 
first improvements -were made, but soon afterwards 
Mr. Terwileger purchased of Judge Symmes the 
S. W. quarter of section 3, in the same township, 
and there began improvements. The deed bears 
date August 1, 1796. On the 5th day of May, 
1801, Mr. Terwileger purchased the north half of 



* By some it is claimed that improvements were begun at 
this setlement in the fall of 1794. 
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section 3, and during that year laid out the town 
of Montgomery. Andrew Lacky, Eli Duskey, Moses 
and Joseph Crist, and Joseph Tallinan were among 
the early settlers of the neighborhood. About the 
close of the century they organized a church in the 
neighborhood, which was known as “ Sycamore Pres- 
byterian Church ” until 1803, when the name was 
changed to “Hopewell.” 

bedell’s settlement. 

William Bedell, from New Jerse 3 r , founded a 
settlement a short distance south-west of where the 
town of Lebanon now is, in Warren county. He 
commenced his improvements in the fall of 1794, 
and the neighborhood had a rapid and prosperous 
growth. 



m’farland’s settlement. 

Col. John McFarland was from Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania. It was in the spring of 1795 that 
he purchased a large tract of land, containing nine 
hundred and sixty acres, being the whole of section 
24 and the east half of section 30, T. 4, It. 1, now 
in Columbia township. He began his improvements 
near where the town of Pleasant Ridge now is. 
This is said to have been the last station that was 
established during Indian hostilities As peace was 
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secured in August following, nothing of any histori- 
cal interest, save the hardships and privations com- 
mon to pioneer life, occurred in the neighborhood 
for a number of years. 

Twelve years after the first settlement was made, 
however, an incident occurred, which, from the ex- 
citement it produced throughout the neighborhood 
at the time, seems worthy of mention. The facts are 
given substantially as obtained from Mr. Jeremiah 
Clark, now of Cincinnati, but who was born and raised 
in the McFarland settlement, and being now in his 
79th year, has some personal recollection of the 
event, and knew the parties well that were connected 
with it. 

In the year 1807, on what is now known as Nor- 
wood Heights, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Pleasant Ridge, and almost four miles south of the 
present village of Reading, then known as Voorhees- 
town, [there lived a man named Daniel Wolverton, 
with a family consisting of a wife and three children, 
Jemima, about six years of age, John, nearly four, 
and an infant but a few months old. They lived in 
an humble cabin on the spot of ground now occupied 
by the stately residence of Mr. John W. Siebern, a 
well-known merchant of Cincinnati. 

It was the afternoon of a pleasant autumn day 
that the two children, Jemima and John, by permis- 
sion of their mother, went out into the woods to 
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gather nuts. This was by no means an unusual 
occurrence; the children were accustomed to the 
■woods, which at that day surrounded every cabin in 
in the neighborhood — in fact, the whole country was 
one continued forest, except here and there a spot 
laid bare by the woodman’s axe. 

The mother took little heed of her children until 
near the close of the day, when, as twilight set in 
and they did not return, she grew anxious, and 
going into the woods, called loudly to them, but re- 
ceiving no answer, her mind became filled with 
forebodings of evil. Darkness now came and the 
husband, who had been absent during the afternoon, 
having returned, both parents made diligent search 
through the adjacent woods. Again they called the 
names of their little ones, until their voices reached 
the neighboring cabins and alarmed the whole settle- 
ment, still no answer came save the echo of their 
own voices. 

Soon the neighbors caine and joined the parents, 
and the entire night was spent in a fruitless search. 
The woods throughout the settlement resounded 
with the voices of men and the firing of guns, but 
all to no purpose ; morning came, but no tidings of 
the lost ones. 

The entire neighborhood was now alarmed, and 
a large assembly of people met at the cabin of the 
distressed parents and determined to continue the 
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search. That the canvass might he more thorough 
and cover a greater territory, they arranged that 
each person should go alone, or at most in couples. 
It was agreed also that each party should carry, 
what was then a common article in every cabin in 
the country, a “ dinner horn,” which, it was agreed, 
should not be used until the children were found, 
and then the successful party should sound a blast 
that would be responded to by others, and thus the 
news be conveyed to all exploring parties, and reach 
as a joyous signal the almost distracted mother. 

This also served the purpose of keeping all parties 
upon the search, as all would know that so long as 
the horns were silent the object of their pursuit had 
not been found. 

Though small bands of Indians passed through 
the country occasionally, but little fears were enter- 
tained that the children had met with violence at 
their hands, for they were quite friendly. There 
was the greater danger from starvation, or death 
from fright or grief, or from the sting of the deadly 
serpent. The woods, too, abounded with wild ani- 
mals. The wolf and the bear were regarded dan- 
gerous, and panthers, though not numerous, had been 
seen in sufficient numbers to make them a terror 
to all mothers. 

With the knowledge that the children had been 
exposed to all these grave dangers for the entire 
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night, left little hope of finding them alive. Still 
it was thought that, whatever their fate, it was better 
to have it known and put all doubts at rest. Even 
should they have been devoured by wild animals, 
it was confidently hoped that at least a portion of 
their remains would be found within the circuit of 
a few miles. 

With these preparations and these thoughts in 
their minds the neighbors went forth again into the 
forest, some afoot and others on horeback, each party 
taking different directions, and it would now seem 
that a few hours would crown their efforts with suc- 
cess. But the day wore away and evening came, 
some of the hunters returned, bringing however no 
word of cheer to the grief-stricken parents. 

The footprints of the children had been seen' and 
followed for some distance down a small ravine, 
leading from the settlement into the Millci'eek valley, 
but soon the tracks turned upon the high ground, 
after which all traces of them were lost, and, what 
appeared stranger still, the children had not been 
seen by anyone, although quite a number of cabins 
must, have been near the range of their travels. 

One of the neighbors, named Ralph Auten, had 
proposed in the outset to put his dog, a fine noble 
looking blood hound, and said to have been a very 
sagacious animal, on the track of the children, but 
this was objected to upon the supposition that should 
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the dog find the children he might attack or at 
least frighten them seriously, and so the project was 
abandoned. Notwithstanding the protest of his 
neighbors, however, Mr. Auten, on resuming the 
search in the evening, took with him his dog. 

A second night was spent in the forest, guns were 
again discharged and fires were kindled, but still 
the horns hung silent by the side of the hunters, and 
a pall of grief over the cabin of Daniel Wolverton. 

On the approach of morning Auten and his com- 
rade found themselves on the hills east of Reading, 
near the present site of Mount Notre Dame. The 
dog had been absent for sometime, but now returned 
and manifested a strange and unusual anxiety. He 
turned upon his master a sagacious look, and uttering 
a few whimpering barks, ran again into the forest, 
but soon returned to repeat his former expressions. 
The men followed, and had gone but a few hundred 
yards when they observed the dog leap upon the 
trunk of a fallen tree, and there sat uttering his 
plaintive whimperings. On reaching the tree there 
the men discovered the children lying huddled 
together, their legs partly covered with leaves. 

The signal blast was promptly given, which was 
taken up and responded to by others, and soon the 
monotone notes of the dinner horn sounded and 
reverberated through the forest, along the hills and 
in the valley, until the glad tidings reached the 
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home of the distressed parents, bringing to their 
hearts for a moment a thrill of joy. These moments 
of gladness were brief, however, as a second thought 
saddened their hopes with alternate fears. The 
children had been found, there was little doubt, but, 
oh ! the momentous question, whether alive or dead, 
none could answer. 

The suspense that followed for an hour or more 
was intense and painful, not only to the father and 
mother of the little ones, but also to the multitude 
that had assembled to await the return of the suc- 
cessful party, and partake of the joy or sympathize 
in the grief of the parents. Finally Auten and his 
party returned and restored to the arms of the 
mother her babes, alive, and, though suffering some- 
what from fatigue and the effects of hunger, com- 
paratively well. 

When found the children were in a state of partial 
stupor, though they did not seem to have suffered 
greatly from hunger. The men gave them water 
and they were somewhat revived, but they still 
appeared timid and nervous, and it was sometime 
before Auten and his comrade could gain their con- 
fidence; but on arriving home and receiving the 
proper care and nourishment they soon fully re- 
covered. 

The little girl could give but an imperfect account 
of their adventure. The first night she said they 
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walked until they became very tired, all the time 
expecting to reach home ; at last the little boy stopped 
and could go no further. They sat down under a 
tree and they both cried until they fell asleep. 
When they awoke it was daylight and they set out 
again for home. They ate some acorns and nuts 
and drank at a little stream. 

They again became tired and sat down by the 
fallen tree where they were found. The little boy 
complained of being cold and she gathered leaves 
and put around him. At one time she heard people 
calling and saw them pass but was too weak to 
answer. After this she remembered nothing more. 

This completes the history of the different stations 
established in the Miami country prior to the treaty 
of Greeneville, August 3, 1795. The details con- 
nected with many of them are meagre and incom- 
plete, especially so as to those remote from the 
neighborhood within the limits prescribed for this 
work. 

Each one of these settlements has a history of its 
own, which, by more diligent research and greater 
labor than the writer has been able to bestow, could 
be amplified with facts and incidents that would 
greatly increase its interest and enhance its value. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Roads are among the first wants of the settlers 
of a new country, and form perhaps the most impor- 
tant element in developing its resources. They 
are indeed, after procuring sustenance, of the first 
necessity. 

The pioneers who settled the interior of the Miami 
Valley were compelled to procure their few supplies, 
such as salt, powder, lead, and other necessaries, 
from Cincinnati. There they also found sale for the 
surplus products of their lands, and the furs and 
other peltry obtained in the forest. The only means 
of travel and transportation for the first few years 
was by pack-horses, along a mere bridle-path 
through the wilderness. There were many deer- 
paths through the woods, running in almost every 
direction ; also a number of Indian trails, as they 
were termed, extending north and south through the 
Miami country, the greater number terminating on 
the Ohio, opposite the mouth of the Licking river. 
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These paths or traces were observed by the early 
settlers of Kentucky long before the white settle- 
ments were established north of the Ohio. There 
were three principal ones at least which were fol- 
lowed by the Indians in their incursions into Ken- 
tucky, and were sometimes called war-paths. Sub- 
sequently these traces were followed by the different 
military expeditions that were organized in the Ken- 
tucky settlements, and also by those afterwards fitted 
out by the government, and commanded successively 
by Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne. 

The first expedition sent out from Kentucky was 
placed under Col. John Bowman, from "Virginia, with 
Colonel, afterwards General, Benjamin Logan as 
second in command. The force consisted of about 
one hundred and sixty volunteers. They crossed the 
Ohio at the mouth of the Licking, and followed the 
most easterly of these old Indian traces, which ran 
along the foot-hills east of the Millcreek valley to a 
point east of the present village of Sharonville; 
thence in a north-easterly direction to the Little 
Miami river to a point since known as the mouth 
of Todd’s Fork ; thence to the Indian village, then 
called Chillicothe, afterwards Old Town. 

In the summer of 1780 Gen. George Rogers Clark, 
a brave and very able officer from Virginia, with a 
a force of Kentucky pioneers and woodsmen, num- 
bering about one thousand one hundred, marched 
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against Old Chillicothe and the Pickaway towns. He 
followed the general course taken by Bowman. Si- 
mon Kenton was with the expedition as guide. 
They carried along a brass twelve pounder, and had 
necessarily to make their own road, or widen the old 
trace. This was also the route followed afterwards 
by Gen. Harmer, at least as far as Old Chillicothe. 
Again, in 1782, Gen. Clark marched against the In- 
dian towns on the headwaters of the Wabash and 
the Great Miami. Simon Kenton was with this ex- 
pedition also. They probably pursued the same 
route as taken in 1780.* 

GEN. HARMAR’S ROUTE. 

On the 30th of September, 1790, General Harmar 
moved from Fort Washington up the little rayine 
that runs into Deercreek, near what is now the head 
of Sycamore street, in Cincinnati; thence through 
the present village of Mt. Auburn, and along the 
general course of what is now the Reading turnpike, 
to the little stream since known as Ross run, where 
he encamped for the night, in what is now Section 4, 
Millcreek township, and near where the Four-mile 
tavern was afterwards built. The following day he 



* For a detailed account of these expeditions, see Western 
Adventures , by John H. McClung. Also John McDonald's Sketches y 
pages 243-246. 
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moved forward, still on Gen. Clark’s trace, now the 
Beading turnpike, passing near where the school- 
house now stands in Reading ; thence on to the little 
run east of where Sharonville now is, where he en- 
camped for the night. 

gen. st. glair’s route. 

Gen. St. Clair left Ludlow’s station, now Cummins- 
ville, on the 17th day of September, 1791, and moved 
along the hills west of the Millcreek valley, near 
where the Mt. Pleasant and Hamilton turnpike was 
afterwards constructed, and where the villages of 
College Hill and Mt. Healthy now are, on to the 
Miami river, where he built Fort Hamilton. This 
was the most westerly of the three old Indian traces 
before mentioned. 

GEN. WAYNE’S ROUTE. 

Gen. Wayne left Camp Hobson’s Choice, at Cin- 
cinnati, on the 7th day of October, 1793, and followed 
the general course of the old trace running along the 
Millcreek valley, and which had been previously 
opened as a great road as far as White’s station. He 
camped for the night on the grounds lately occupied 
as a race course, and known as the Buckeye Club 
grounds, near the present village of Elmwood. The 
following day he passed through White’s station, and 
along what is now Wayne avenue, in Bockland ; 
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thence through Tucker’s station, and where the town 
of Springdale now is, to Fort Hamilton, where he 
encamped the second night. 

The settlers began to open and improve these old 
traces, or Indian trails, at a very early period. Even 
in 1792, when the war was at its height, they opened 
and, to some extent, improved the road from Cin- 
cinnati to White’s station. We learn, from the 
notes of the survey, that it commenced “at the 
north-east corner of the meeting house in Cincin- 
nati.” It followed the present course of Main street 
to its intersection with what is' still known as the 
Hamilton road ; thence to Ludlow’s station, on to 
White’s station ; and for many years this was the 
main entrance to the city from the north. 

These three military roads were all made public 
highways, and along their general course turnpikes 
have since been constructed, which are now among 
the principal avenues leading into the city. 

The following copies of petitions to the Court of 
General Quarter Sessions of the Peace, will better 
show the importance attached to the subject of road 
making, and the interest taken in such improvements 
by the early settlers, than could be presented in any 
other form, and, it is thought, will be the more ac- 
ceptable to the general reader from being full and 
complete copies, especially as it insures the preser- 
vation oft the names of the petitioners. 
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There were a number of road petitions presented 
to the court as early as 1791-2, but the writer has 
not been able to procure any of an earlier date than 
1794 

“ Petition for a road from the forks of the old Fort Hamil- 
ton Road, below White’s and Griffing’s stations, to 
Pleasant Valley station: 

“ Pleasant Valley Station, Hamilton County, United States 
Territory, north-west of the River Ohio. 

u To the Honorable , the Judges and Justices of the Peace , 
at Cincinnati , in said County , holding Court in and 
for the same , in August term , A . D. 1794,. 

“Whereas, in the session of May last, a petition was 
presented to this Court, praying for a road to be laid from 
Mount Pleasant, by Griffing’s station, to this place, which 
petition was granted by this Court, and Mr. John Wal- 
lace and Henry Tucker appointed to survey and lay the 
same, which is by them neglected, and that, to the great 
damage and inconvenience of the people of this station, 
and likewise to the teamsters on the Hamilton road. We 
therefore, your petitioners, pray that your exertions herein 
may put an end to our inconveniency, for we are not able 
to pass to or from our station without a trespass. 

“ Our prayer is that our Court will order a road, to begin 
at the forks of the road south of White’s and Griffing’s, to 
pass by Griffing’s, by McCashen’s, by D. Seward’s, and by 
our station. We have spared no pains to view out suitable 
grounds for said road, have surveyed the same, and also 
the old road from the parting to the conjunction, and find 
the ground more eligible, and about one mile shorter, 
than the old road. And that Mr. Henry Weaver, Luke 
Foster, and James Seward, Jr., be appointed to survey 
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and lay out the same road; and your petitioners in duty 
bound shall ever pray, etc. 



Luke Foster. 

Jas. Seward, Jr. 
James McCabe. 
Asa Hinkle. 
Caleb Boylston. 
Miny Yoorhees. 
Ruben Whetstone 
Robert Griffing. 



Lot French. 
Samuel Seward. 
Frederick Duey. 
Daniel Seward. 
James McCashen. 
Gal. Hutchings. 
Robert Kla£k. 
James Caldwell. 
Zebulon Foster.” 



Samuel Lee. 

Libeus Marshall. 
John McCashen. 
Amos Mananaring. 
Jonathan Higgins. 
Michael Brokaw. 
Ephraim Simpson. 
Thomas Gavin. 



u Counter petition to a road by Griffing’s station to Pleas- 
ant Valley station : 

u To the Honorable , the Judges and Justices of the Court 
of General Quarter Session of the Peace , for the 
County of Hamilton , in November term , in the year 
of Christ one thousand seven hundred and ninety four. 

u Whereas, at August term last past, a petition, to 
your Honors (and granted), praying a road to be laid out 
from the forks of the great road already opened from 
Cincinnati to Fort Hamilton, where the same separates 
between John Ludlow’s, Esq., and Capt. Jacob White’s, 
to Griffing’s station ; thence past McCashen’s ; thence past 
D. Seward’s; thence to Pleasant Valley station to great 
road aforesaid. 

u Now we, your Honor’s petitioners, humbly showeth, 
that a great road is already (by order of Court) laid out from 
Cincinnati to Fort Hamilton, on eligible ground, and as 
straight a direction as can be expected, and is well opened 
and bridged, and in all respects convenient for the public. 
And, as the aforesaid prayed, past Griffing’s, etc., would 
run parallel to the other for six miles, and, in some places, 
on bad ground, especially across the points that descend to 
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Millcreek, and running within a small distance of the other 
road, at most not more than half a mile, and in many 
places not more than one-quarter; and should the same be 
opened, it could only be calculated for the interest and 
convenience of three or four discontended individuals, at 
an immense expense to the country, without public ben- 
efit, and a great grievance to the inhabitants of the 
country, especially on the inhabitants who live adjacent 
to the said road (so prayed for), and also extremely incon- 
venient to those inhabitants who must be called out to 
work on said road, at the distance from ten to sixteen 
miles, the inconvenience is too obvious to require ex- 
planation. 

“ Your Honor’s petitioners need not add or set forth, but 
only call up to your recollection the disturbed situation 
of the inhabitants of those small stations (contiguous to 
said road, and on whom the opening of the same would 
fall heavy), from the encroachments of the common enemy, 
and the inhabitants of that part of the country; how 
apparently unable are the inhabitants of those stations to 
secure safety to themselves,* their wifes, their children, 
and property, from the inroads and depredations of the 
Indians. 

“ This itself is grievous, but how much more additionally 
so if they should be called out to work on this unnecessary 
road, and leave defenseless women, children, and property 
an easy prey to a subtle and a watchful foe. We, there- 
fore, pray your Honors to reject the said proposed high- 
way, and dismiss the petition praying for the same. 



Jacob White. 
Shadrick Hudson. 
Henry Taylor. 
Daniel Yorhis. 
Jas. Cunningham. 
Enoch McHendry. 



Samuel Seward. 
Lewis Winans. 
Samuel Dunn. 
Daniel Banta. 

Abij ah Ward. 
Dan’l Shewmaker.” 



Andrew Pryor. 
John Winans. 
James Wallace. 
James Burns. 
Joseph McHendry. 
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“To the Honorable , the Justices of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace , for the County of Hamilton , 
of November term , 1794,: 

“Your Honors, having granted a petition, praying a 
road to be laid out, beginning at John Ludlow’s, Esq., at 
Mount Pleasant; and thence to Griffing’s station, on Mill- 
creek; thence the nearest and best way until it joins the 
great road, between Tucker’s station and Fort Hamilton. 
And, your Honors, having authorized us (whose names are 
hereto subscribed) to survey and lay out said road, and 
to make return thereof, to August term, last past. We 
do now beg leave, respectfully, to inform your Honors, that 
it was in some measure impossible to traverse those woods 
to lay out said road, considering our exposed situation to 
the common enemy. And we also think such a road at 
piesent altogether unnecessary, a grievous hardship to us 
and the country, and calculated alone to gratify three or 
four capricious and discontended individuals, such as may 
be found in every society of men, whose only object in 
procuring said road is to make the country serve their 
own private interest. It is for those and such like reasons 
that we have not surveyed and laid out said road, agreea- 
ble to said order, for nothing less could have obliged us 
not to have complied with your Honor’s request.” 

“ John Wallace. 

“To the Honorable , the Justices John Vance. 

of Sessions" Henry Tucker. 

“ Filed November 22, 1794, — Petition to alter a road from 
White’s station to Runyan’s improvement. 

“ To the Honorable Court of Hamilton County , November 
term , 1794 • 

“ Your petitioners are of opinion that the road, which 
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was surveyed and laid out from Cincinnati, on certain 
directions, to White’s station, and as far as Runyan’s im- 
provement, will admit of considerable amendment from 
White’s station to Runyan’s improvement: Therefore 

pray your Honors to appoint three men to re-survey said 
road from White’s station to Runyan’s cabins, making 
such alterations and amendments as the ground will admit. 
And we, your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall, etc. 



John Wallace. 
James Wallace. 
Daniel Yoorhis. 
Daniel Banta. 



John Yance. 
John Becket. 
David Flinn. 
James Burns. 



Jacob White. 

Jas. Cunningham. 
Henry Taylor. 
Samuel Seward.” 



“John Wallace, appointed surveyer, John Vance and 
Henry Taylor, assistants.” 



“ Petition to the Court, from the inhabitants of Millcreek, 
filed February 19, 1795. 

“ To the Honorable , the Justices of the Court of General 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace , now sitting in Cin- 
cinnati , in their Session of February , 1795. 

“Whereas, it is customary for the Honorable, the Justi- 
ces of the Court of Sessions aforesaid, in their sessions in 
February, to appoint supervisors of highways in the County 
aforesaid, and, as the supervisor who has acted or served 
as such in the neighborhood of White’s and Griffin’s sta- 
tions, on Millcreek, for the session last past, has not 
demeaned himself in that office to the general satisfaction 
of the inhabitants there most concerned: We, the sub- 

scribers, therefore pray your Honors to appoint some 
person who will endeaver to act more satisfactory for the 
future, to-wit: Such as John Ludlow, Isaac Martin, or 
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persons of such character, and your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will ever acknowledge, etc. 

Luke Foster. Lot French. Daniel Griffing. 

J ames Seward. Zebulon Foster. Libeus Marshall. 

Thomas Gavin. Jas. McCashen. Joseph Lummis. 

Jno.McC ashen, Jr. Robert Griffing. B. Orcult. 

John Seward, Sen. Samuel Lee. Wm. B. Brauner. 



“ Petition for a road from half a mile south of Wallace’s 
Run to the third or military range. 

To the Honorable , the Court of General Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace , for the County of Hamilton , at May 
term , 1795 . 

0 

“ Your petitioners humbly showeth, that a highway or 
grdat road, beginning half a mile south of Wallace’s Run, 
on the great road leading from Cincinnati to that place; 
thence by the nearest and best way to pass Beagle’s 
station and through Taylor’s and Gondie’s stations, to the 
north line of the third or military range, is necessary for 
public convenience. We, therefore, pray your Honors to 
grant, that a highway or great road be laid out and opened, 
as above mentioned, from half a mile south of Wallace’s 
Run to the said third military range, and your petitioners, 
as in duty bound, shall pray, etc. 

William Bedell. Dennis Linly. Robert McCaskey. 

Abijah Davis. Caleb Mulford. Jonathan Davis. 

Danial Yorhis. James Bedell. Daniel Banta. 

James Norris. Jacob Yorhis. John Shaw. 

John Shaw. Patrick Shaw. Joseph Y and al ah. 

Jonathan Higgins. Ilha Corviry. William Miller. 

Thomas Humphries. John Clark. Samuel Gollohar. 
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Joseph Vance. John Vance. Geo. Gillespie, Sen. 

Thomas Gillespie. John Cummins. George Babcock. 

David Kirkwood.” 

“ June 6, 1797, — Proceedings to be certified up to the 
General Court.” 



The following names appear to a counter petition 
or remonstrance to the foregoing proposed road : 



John Taylor. 
James McC ashen. 
Abr. Richardson. 
John Stewart. 
Alex. M. Conall. 
Zebulon Foster. 
David Lordry. 
Thos. Higgins. 
Culbertson Park. 
Josiah Mott. 
Thomas Pieck. 



Jonathan Donnel. 
Samuel Thompson. 
James Drew. 

John Beckett. 
Sam’l McCullough. 
Henry Tucker. 
Stephen Jessup. 
Moses Young. 

B. McCullough. 
Jacob Rynearson. 
George Landorce.” 



Daniel Griffing. 
James Thompson. 
Daniel Turrell. 
Daniel Long. 
John Tucker. 
Joseph Memaken. 
Robt. Mercer. 
Andrew Park. 
Samuel Robison. 
Thebe Pieck. 



A petition for altering the road from White’s to 
Runyan’s station was filed in the Court, during the 
session held in November, 1795, and signed by the 
following named persons : 

Jas. Cunningham. Samuel Lee. William Mathers. 

Stephen Flinn. Jos. Williamson. William Hays. 
John Classon. Culbertson Park. John Beckett. 
John Martin. Joseph McKnight. James Mathers. 
John McChesney. George Gillespie. Samuel Servort. 
James McC ashen. John Win ans.” 

“Henry Weaver, surveyor; Joseph Williamson and 
James Cunningham, assistants.” 
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The first efforts at road making, by the early set- 
tlers, were made by cutting away the timber and un- 
derbrush along the route previously surveyed, making 
a trace ten feet wide. This trace they afterwards 
widened and otherwise improved as necessity re- 
quired. Over the marshy places they constructed 
what was termed corduroys. This was done by 
laying timbers or small trees, cut twelve to fourteen 
feet long, across the road-bed. In many places these 
causeways extended a half mile or more, and, with 
a few log culverts and bridges over the small streams, 
and a very small amount of grading and ditching, 
constituted the road making of early times. In 
fact, these were the only roads in use up to the year 
1833. The subject of turnpikes was agitated as 
early as 1817. During that year a joint stock com- 
pany was incorporated, styled “ The Cincinnati and 
Hamilton Turnpike Company the object being 
to construct a turnpike from the north end of Main 
street, in Cincinnati, to McHenry’s ford, on Millcreek, 
and thence to Hamilton in the nearest and best 
course. The capital stock was to be $100,000, divided 
into shares of twenty-five dollars each. And the 
same year another company was incorporated, styling 
itself “ The Cincinnati and Dayton Turnpike Com- 
pany.” It had the privilege granted of making a 
turnpike from Cincinnati, through Franklin, to Day- 
ton, commencing at a bridge east of Hunt’s tan-yard, 
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and to follow- the state road to Dayton, through the 
town of Franklin. The capital stock was $100,000, 
with privilege of increasing to $300,000. Its charter 
required that the work should commence in one year 
from the passage of the act, and be completed within 
eight years, and, failing, should forfeit its charter. 

The public had great confidence that these roads 
would be constructed, as the corporators were among 
the most substantial men in the country. But we 
have no evidence that they even perfected an organi- 
zation, certainly they did not in either case commence 
the work. 

In the Cincinnati Directory of 1819, the following 
statement is made concerning the roads leading to 
and from the city : “ In no part of the United States 

are good roads more wanted. During the winter 
months the ways are so soft and the mud so deep 
that traveling, especially with loaded wagons, is very 
laborous, tedious, and disagreeable. In a country 
so prosperous, rich, and beautiful, such vile and dis- 
agreeable roads are degrading to the taste, public 
spirit, and enterprise of the inhabitants. They 
might be much improved with very little labor. But 
among the many improvements for which our young 
community is distinguished, the roads appear to have 
been most unpardonably neglected.” 

In 1833 the Cincinnati and Lebanon Turnpike was 
constructed as far as Sharon ; in 1840 it was con- 
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tinued as far as Waynesville ; and in 1842 to Xenia ; 
and the following ye&r to Springfield : there it con- 
nected with the National road, and formed a continu- 
ous turnpike from Cincinnati to Columbus. About 
the year 1841-42, the Cincinnati and Hamilton 
Turnpike was constructed on the general line of the 
Old Hamilton road. This old road was for many 
years almost the only avenue by which business was 
carried on between Cincinnati and the country north ; 
and it is still one of the most important road-ways 
leading into the city. 

In addition to these main thoroughfares we have 
now connecting roads in almost every direction 
through the country, the large majority of which are 
MacAdamized, or graded and graveled. And when 
we look over the extensive country, known as the 
Miami Valley, and reflect that from its earliest set- 
tlement Cincinnati was the only market for this vast 
and fruitful region, and that up to 1828, when the 
canal came into use, all its immense productions, 
and all articles of traffic, passed over these roads in 
wagons, some idea of their importance and usefulness 
may be formed. Since the introduction of railroads, 
however, these wagon routes and turnpikes even have, 
to a great extent, been superseded as highways for 
freight and passage ; but they will be remembered for 
their usefulness in former times, and will always be 
important auxiliaries to travel and transportation. 
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SPRINGFIELD AND SYCAMORE 
TOWNSHIPS. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The first survey of government lands in the North- 
West Territory was made in 1785, under the direction 
of Thomas Hutchins, the geographer. The district 
surveyed extended one hundred and twenty miles 
ivest of the Pennsylvania line, and from the 41st 
parallel to Lake Erie. Mr. Hutchins adopted a 
system of surveys by meridians and parallels, divid- 
ing into ranges, towns, and sections. Each township 
being six miles square, and subdivided into thirty- 
six sections, of one mile square, or six hundred and 
forty acres. 

This plan has ever since been in use by the gov- 
ernment in surveying the public lands. It was used 
in all the surveys made in Ohio, except in the United 
States millitary district, in the Connecticut reserve, 
and in the Virginia military district. 

The political subdivision of the Miami purchase 
began in 1790. On the 2d day of January of 
that year, governor St. Clair arrived at Cincinnati, 
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or then Losantiville, and soon afterwards organized 
the county of Hamilton. Judge Syinmes, in a letter 
to Jonathan Dayton, one of the proprietors of the 
Miami purchase, dated January 9, 1790, says of that 
event: “Governor St. Clair arrived at Losantiville 
on the 2d instant. He could be prevailed on to stay 
with us but three nights. He has organized this pur- 
chase into a county. His excellency complimented 
me with the honor of naming the county. I called 
it Ilamiton County , after the Secretary of the Treasury. 
General Harmar has named the New Garrison Fort 
Washington. The governor has made Losantiville, 
the county town, by the name of Cincinnati, so that 
Losantiville will become extinct.”* 



* Judge Burnet, in his Notes on the North Western Territory , 
relates a very romantic story as to the cause of Cincinnati 
becoming the emporium of Ohio: 

The New Jersey Compan}' had intended that North Bend 
should be the great city of the Miami country. But this object 
was defeated, it is said, by a strange and sudden whim of Ensign 
Luce, who had been sent from Louisville to North Bend with a 
command of eighteen men, for the protection of the Miami 
settlements, and was left with discretionary power (or at least 
came without special orders) to select a permanent location 
and erect works of defense. But that he was induced, through 
the charms of a beautiful woman, the wife of one of the settlers, 
to abandon North Bend, despite the entreaties of Judge Symmes, 
and fix his headquarters at Losantiville, where his black-eyed 
charmer had been taken by her jealous husband, to avoid the 
dangers and importunities of her persistent lover. 

The story has a charm that gives a zest to the graver and 
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The following is the original boundary of the 
county : “ Beginning on the Ohio river, at the conflu- 

more serious events of the times, and it is to be regreted that it 
is not better supported by the facts. 

The flirtations of Ensign Luce have no importance in history, 
except so far as they may have had an influence upon public 
events. And whatever may have been his intrigues with this 
woman, it is certain that he did not abandon North Bend for 
that or any other cause, nor did he commence or assist in the 
erection of the block-house at Cincinnati, then Losantiville. 

Ensign Luce came to North Bend in the early spring of 1789, 
and proceeded at once, with the limited means at his command, 
to erect a block-house there. On the 21st day of April follow- 
ing, he was attacked by Indians, and four of his command were 
killed and four others wounded, besides two of the settlers were 
wounded, one a Kentuckian, named William Montgomery, and 
the other, John R. Mills afterwards a prominent citizen of 
S} r capaore township. 

Judge Svmmes, in a letter to Hon. Jonathan Dayton,' under 
date of May 27, 1789, says : 

“We have, on the whole, escaped very well at our three settle- 
ments in this purchase, till on the 21st inst. Mr. Luce was fired 
upon by a party of Indians, the particulars of which Major 
Wyllys will detail to you. But I apprehend that we shall really 
have some trouble at this post before summer is out. I believe 
that fifty persons, of all ages, have left this place since the dis- 
aster of the 21st. The settlers consider themselves as neglected 
by the government. Beyond all doubt we are the most ad- 
vanced settlement on the frontiers of the United States, and 
yet all our guard is one Ensign and twelve men, to defend the 
most perilous post in the western country.” 

Again, on the 17th day of July, he writes: “I wrote by 

Henry so fully, that it is needless to attempt any relation of 
facts previous to those dates. I mentioned that I had sent Isaac 
Freeman into the Indian country. He has returned safe, but 
brings such terrifying accounts of the warlike preparations 
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ence of the Little Miami, and down the said Ohio 
to the mouth of the Big Miami ; and up said Miami 

making at the Indian towns, that it has raised fresh commotions 
in this village, and many families are preparing to go down to 
the falls. They say ‘we will not stay longer at a place like 
this, the forlorn hope of the United States, and at the same 
time so intolerably neglected as we are.’ One Ensign and 
twelve soldiers in a little block-house, badly constructed, and 
not an axe, hoe, spade, or even tomahawk — the property of 
the United States — is furnished to them. They must have 
perished for want of shelter and firewood had I not furnished 
utensils to them ever since December last, to my very great 
detriment, for very few axes and other articles are returned 
until they are entirely ruined; and, frequently, when I lend an 
article, it is gone forever from me, as boats are always passing, 
and by calling at this place, furnish an opportunity to the 
soldiers to barter for liquor many an article of mine.-’ 

It will be observed that Ensign Luce was still at North Bend 
on the 17th day of July, 1789, while at that time Major Doughty, 
from General Harmar’s command, was actively engaged in build- 
ing Fort Washington, having commenced the work in the early 
part of June. 

Judge Symmes, who appears to have had full confidence in 
the Ensign, does not so much as intimate that there was any in- 
trigue or dissatisfaction on the part of that officer, or that he 
had any desire or inclination to leave that post, and assigns 
a very different reason for the settlers leaving North Bend — that 
of a general neglect on the part of the government to furnish 
a sufficient force for the protection of the settlement. 

Perhaps the principal cause of Cincinnati taking the lead of 
the other two settlements, Columbia and North Bend, was the 
overflow from the river of the principal portion of the lands 
belonging to those two last named stations. But whatever may 
have been the main cause, it is quite certain that Ensign Luce 
had nothing to do with the selection of the site for the erec- 
tion of Fort Washington, nor did he assist in any way in its 
construction. 
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to the standing stone forks, or branch of said river ; 
and thence with a line to be drawn due east to the 
Little Miami, and down said Little Miami to the 
place of beginning.” 

In organizing the townships, politically, districts 
were formed more with reference to population than 
a strict adherence to the lines of the surveyed towns, 
and thus it sometimes occurred that, in establishing 
politically a township, the lines divided the towns, 
as surveyed and numbered, as will appear hereafter. 

At the February session of the Court of General 
Quarter Sessions of the Peace, in 1791, three town- 
ships were organized in the Symmes purchase, viz. : 
Columbia, Cincinnati, and Miami. 

Columbia township embraced the following terri- 
tory: “Beginning at the confluence of the Little 

Miami and Ohio rivers; thence down the Ohio to 
the meridian line, east of the town of Cincinnati; 
thence north to the military range ; thence east to 
the Little Miami river ; thence with the Little Miami 
river to the beginning.” This included the present 
four townships, Spencer, Columbia, Sycamore, and 
Symmes. 

Cincinnati township embraced the territory lying 
within the following lines : “ Beginning on the Ohio 

at the south-west corner of Columbia township; 
thence down the Ohio to the first meridian line east 
of the mouth of Rapid Run; thence north to the 
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Great Miami ; thence up the Miami to the south 
boundary of the military range ; thence east along 
said range to the north-west corner of Columbia 
township ; thence south to the place of beginning.” 
This comprised the present townships of Cincinnati, 
Storr’s, Delhi, Green, and. Colerain, except the two 
western tiers of sections of Colerain, and the triang- 
ular corner on the west of Delhi. 

Miami township commenced at the south-west 
corner of Cincinnati township ; thence down the Ohio 
with its meanders to the mouth of the Great Miami 
river ; thence up the Miami river to the intersection 
> of the west boundary line of Cincinnati township; 
thence south along said boundary line to the place of 
beginning. 

Colerain was organized in 1794, and embraced the 
fractional township on the Great Miami, in the 
second entire range, a part of what is now in Butler 
county. 

South Bend township was next organized, in 1794, 
and embraced the territory “ Beginning on the bank 
of the Ohio, on the second meridian line in the M. 
P., west of the mouth of Millcreek; thence west- 
wardly down the Ohio, with the meanders thereof 
to the meridian line in the purchase aforesaid, six 
miles west of the meridian line first aforesaid ; thence 
north with said meridian line to the Great Miami 
river; thence up said river, with the meanders 
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thereof, to the south-west corner of Colerain town- 
ship; thence east with the southern boundary of 
said Colerain township to the meridian line first 
above mentioned; thence south with said meridian 
line to the beginning. The letter C to be the brand 
of said township. 

Springfield township was organized, at the Febru- 
ary sessions, in 1795, with the following boundary: 
“ Beginning on the meridian line, which is the east 
boundary line of the third township east of the Great 
Miami, in the first entire range of townships in the 
Miami purchase, according to the plat of said pur- 
chase, two miles south of the south-east corner of 
said third township ; thence north to said south-east 
corner of said third township, according to the plat 
of the purchase aforesaid ; thence east two miles to 
the second meridian line, east of the meridian line 
first aforesaid, according to the plat of the purchase 
aforesaid ; thence north with said meridian line six 
miles to the northern boundary line of said first 
entire range ; thence west with said line eight miles 
to the eastern boundary line of Colerain township; 
thence south with the eastern boundary line of 
Colerain and South Bend townships, eight miles; 
thence east six miles to the beginning. The letter 
F to be taken and used as the peculiar and general 
brand of the said township by all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 
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Sycamore township was organized after Ohio was 
admitted as a state into the union, under the follow- 
ing order: “At a special session of the associate 
judges of Court of Common Pleas, holden the 10th 
of May, 1803, before Michael Jones, James Silvers, 
and Luke Foster, associate judges. The fractional 
township, No. 5, in the first entire range, and the four 
eastern tiers of sections in the 4th township, range 
1, entire, together with so much of the 2d entire 
range as lies directly north of the same within the 
said county, compose a township, to be styled and 
known as Sycamore township. The inhabitants to 
meet at the house of Jno. Ayers, and elect three 
Justices of the Peace.” 

It will be seen from the above descriptions that 
what is now Symmes township was then included 
jn Sycamore, and that the two western tiers of 
sections now included in Sycamore then belonged 
to Springfield. These lines were changed January 
19, 1822, when Symmes township was organized, 
which was done by an act of the legislature. 



Tax Payers of Springfield Township, in 1809. 

• The following is a complete list of the tax payers 
of Springfield township, assessed for the year 1809. 
It must be borne in mind that the two western tiers 
of sections now belonging to Sycamore, and the two 
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northern tiers of Millcreek, were then included in 
Springfield township : 



A a ter, Thomas. Ayres, Levi. 



Ayres, Elisha. 



Byers, Henry. 

Byers, Abraham. 
Brecount, Isaac. 
Bradley, Wm. 
Blackburn, Hannah. 
Burch, Daniel. 
Billingsley, John. 
Britton, Lydia. 
Burnet, Jacob. 



Burnet, Simon. 
Burns, James, Sr. 
Brown, Robert. 
Baldwin, John. 
Bonn el, Lewis. 
Bonnel, Samuel. 
Burns, James, Jr. 
Brecount, David. 
Brand, William. 



Brown, Zebulon. 
Brown, Israel. 
Burge, Jonathan. 
Bolser, George. 
Bruen, Jabez. 
Bloomfield, Mary. 
Boyer, John. 
Brown, John W. 



Crosby, Samuel. 
Case, Henry, Sr. 
Carroll, Peter. 
Catterlin, Joseph. 
Cry an, Peter. 

Crain, Icabod. 
Cunningham, James. 
Carson, Robert. 
Cornell, James. 



Coffin, Richard. 
Crain, Samuel. 
Comely, Michael. 
Crain, Moses. 
Caldwell, James. 
Clayton, Thomas. 
Christy, Andrew. 
Crain, Policy. 
Clark, Abraham. 



Campbell, John 
Cook, James. 

Crain, Noah. 
Connover, Noah. 
Cannover, Joseph. 
Carpenter, John, Jr. 
Carpenter, John, Sr. 
Case, Henry, Jr. 
Compton, George. 

Dennisate, Mary 
Dunn, Samuel. 
Davis, Peter. 

Edwards, Miles. 
Flemming, Dan’l M. 
Foster, Luke. 
Foster, Zebulon. 

Finney, E. W. 
Farmer, George. 

Gibson, Thomas. 
Grant, A. 



Dodson, John, Sr. 
Dill, Richard. 
Dodson, John, Jr. 

Engart, Benj. 
Frazee, Jonas. 
Ferrell, Abraham 
Foster, Gabriel. 
Flinn, Stephen. 

Grismere, George. 
Gavan, Thomas. 



Denman, Mathias, 
per J. R. Mills. 

Embly, James. 
French, Jeremiah. 
French, Lot. 

Frazee, Samuel. 
Finney, John. 

Gardenwiso, Geo. W. 
Gess, Solomon. 
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Garrison, Abraham. 
Greer, James. 
Goldtrap, John. 

Humes, John. 

Hues, Levi. 
Hutchinson, Josiah. 
Hageman, Chris’ r. 
Hutchinson, Jacob. 
Hutchinson, Gabr’l. 
Hale, John. 

Hale, Daniel. 
Huffman, Ambrose. 
Hallock, Hezekiah. 
Hossner, Jacob. 
Hoffman, Peter. 
Hoffman, Andrew. 

Jennings, Jacob, by 
Jacob White. 
Jenkerson, John. 

Keller, John. 
Kirkwood, Wm. 

Lowes, James, Sr. 
Lowes, William. 
Lowes, Jas. C. 
Lesancer, John. 
Little, Cornelius. 
Lyst, John. 

Lyon, Samuel. 

McCune, Wm. 
Moore, James. 
Morton, Kenedy. 
Markland, Mathew. 
McCormich, John. 
Masters, Wm., Jr. 



Gray, David. 

Goble, Isaac. 

Gard, Seth. 

Hageman, Simon. 
Hageman, Adrian, Jr 
Harris, Joseph. 
Homes, John. 
Humphries, Wm. 
Hurdeson, Wan. W. 
Harper, Thos., Sen. 
Harper, Thos., Jr. 
Huffman, Robt. 
Hinkle, Asa. 

Hinkle, Henry. 
Hutchinson, Jon. 
Hall, Catherine. 

Jenkerson, Henry. 
Jessup, John. 

King, Thomas. 

Lyon, John. 

Long, Patrick. 

Long, Michael. 
Larcee, Amos. 

Lees, George. 
Lindley, Abraham. 

McChesney, Ann. 
Musgrove, Robt. 
Middleton, Wm. 
Marshall, Libeus. 

< Meek, Hugh. 
McGilliard, James. 



Guthever, John. 
Gaston, John R. 
Groos, William. 

Higgins, Thos. 

. Hole, Watson. 
Highland, Anthony. 
Highland, Robt. 
Harris, Bambo,coPd. 
Henderson, Samuel. 
Hunter, John. 
Hamilton, D. A. 
House, Jacob. 
Higgins, William. 
Hall, Barnabas. 
Hageman, Adrian. 
Hall, Stephen. 

Jessup, Judah. 
Jessup, Stephen. 

Kemper, Caleb. 

Ludlow, William. 
Lane, Aaron. 

Loose, Solomon. 

Lee, Samuel, 

per Simon. 
Lewis, Toni. 

Mills, Hope. 

Mills, Wm. 

Morrison, Isaac. 
McClelland, Jas. 
McCompsey, Alex. 
McFarland, Wm. 
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Masters, Wm., Sr. 
Masters, David. 
McCash, James. 
Moon, Solomon. 
Meeker, Nathaniel. 
Miller, Eliza. 

Miller, John. 
Marshall, George. 
Mizner, William. 
McCormach, James. 
Myers, David. 
Menech, Peter. 

Napp, John. 

Osburn, Cyrus. 

Patterson, James. 
Patterson, Wm. 
Pierson, David. 
Pierson, Daniel. 
Parker, Lewis. 
Purlee, Benjamin. 
Pendery, Ralph. 
Preston, Joseph. 
Pittman, Jona’n, for 
heirs of Linskom. 

Robenson, Cuthbert. 
Rynearson, John. 
Reeder, Stephen. 
Reeder, Hanson. 
Ryan, Wm. 

Redinbo, Henry. 
Robinsop, Bradbury. 
Raymon, Samuel. 

Steel, Robt. 

Steel, James. 

Stout, Aaron. 



Miles, Benjamin. 
McGee, David. 
Morris, Robt. 

Mills, Thomas. 
Moses, Joseph. 
Murdock, John. 
McNeely, James. 
McCauley, Ezekiel. 
Miller, Abraham. 
Moore, James. 
McGilliard, Jas., Jr. 
McCash, Wm. 

Napp, Elisha. 

Orr, David. 

Pendery, Alexander. 
Preston, Harp. 
Parmor, Wm. 
Pierson, William. 
Parker, John. 
Parker, Arthur. 
Preston, Abijah. 
Parsnip, James. 
Patterson, William. 

Redach, Thomas. 
Redinbo, Fredrick. 
Redinbo, Philip. 
Redinbo, John. 
Rodgers, Andrew. 
Rickey, Robt., Jr. 
Redinbo, Samuel. 
Rude, Abner. 

Skillman, Jacob, Jr. 
Sw^ank, Jacob. 
Slabeck, David. 



Mills, John R. 
McGee, James. 
McGilliard, John, Sr. 
Moses, per 

T. Vankirk. 
Mills, John R , for 
Reading; 
Same for Denman & 
C. Strong; 
Same for Woodruff; 
Same for Strong. 



Price, Abraham. 
Price, John. 

Piatt, John. 

Pittman, Jonathan. 
Pittman, Joshua. 
Pittman, Calvin. 
Pierson, Simon, for 
Wm. Ludlow. 
Price, Abraham. 

Rynearson, Joachim. 
Redach, Joseph. 

Roll, Abraham. 
Runyan, Henry. 
Reed, Abraham. 
Rickey, Thomas. 
Rickey, Robt., Sr. 

Senteny, Wm. 

Stone, Thomas. 
Schuman, Jacob. 
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* 



Stillman, Benj. 
Seward, Samuel. 
Simonson, John. 
Seward, James. 

Tucker, Benj. 
Trim, John. 
Thompson, John. 
Crinkle, John. 



Walker, David. 
Whalon, James. 
Wingate, John. 
White, Amos, Jr. 
Watson, James. 
Wooley, Anthony. 
Woodruff, Dennis. 
White, Edward. 
Wilkis, Richard. 
Williams, James. 
Williamson, John. 



Sewing, John W. 
Slabeck, William. 
Slabeck, Solomon. 
Stancifer, John. 

Templeman, John. 
Tucker, Gideon. 
Taylor, Jacob. 



Williams, Hatfield. 
Woodruff, Josiali. 
Watson, John. 
Watson, Robt. 
Wilson, Daniel. 
White, Jacob. 
White, Amos. 
Wallace, John S. 
Wiley, John. 
Wagoner, Aaron. 



Stibbins, Ziba. 
Sullivan, Henry. 
Saxton, Elijah. 

Tucker, John. 
Tucker, Henry. 
Tuckdr, Samuel. 

Vandoren, Peter. 
Vanzant, Isaac. 
Vanskyhalk, Stephen. 
Vanzant, Henry. 
Vanbuskirk, Abr. 

Wagoner, John. 
Wade, Benjamin. 
Wilkinson, Peter. 
Wilkins, Susannah. 
Williams, Miles. 
Wilmoth, Thos. 
Warwick, Robt. 
Walker, James. 
Woodruff, Nathaniel. 
Woodruff, Jonah. 



Voorhees, Abr., Jr. Van trees, James. 
Viley, Cornelius. Vanborels, Daniel. 

Voorhees, Abraham. Voorhees, Abr., Jr. 
Vandyke, Dommicus. Vankup, Thomas. 
Vandyke, Peter. Voorhees, Garret. 



Whole am’t assessed in township, for county. .$283.43 

for state 205.97 = 8489.40 

Ezekiel McCauley, collector of taxes for Springfield 
township, reports amount collected and paid to the 
treasurer, $463.88 

Amount paid to treasurer for licenses, 1808-9: 

Lebetis Marshall, $11.25 

Samuel Vail, .25 

Jonathan Pittman, tavern, 10.00 

Abraham Voorhees, 1.66=823.16 
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Tax Payers in Sycamore TownsRip, in 1808. 

The following is a complete list, as taken from 
the old duplicate, of all the tax payers in Sycamore 
township, in the year 1808. What is now Symmes 
township was then included in Sycamore ; and the 
two western tiers of sections, now belonging to Syca- 
more, were then attached to Springfield township : 



Ayres, Richard. 

Bolser, Henry Lewis. 
Bolser, John H. 
Bodine, Richard. 
Benham, Richard 
Bolser, John. 

Burns, John. 

Burns, James. 
Bolser, Henry. 

Bell, Peter. 

Bell, John. 

Cugler, Mathias. 
Cameron, Duncan. 
Crist, Joseph. 

Cram, David. 
Colman, Wm. 

Carlin, John. 
Cumming, Robt. 
Crain, Cyrus. 

Davies, Samuel, Sr. 
Davies, Isaac. 
Davies, James. 
Dusky, Eli. 

Dusky, Elizabeth. 



Ayres, Benajah. 

Bates, Daniel. 
Bolser, Henry, Jr. 
Bolser, Joseph. 
Bolser, Peter. 

Bolser, Samuel. 
Beann, David. 
Beann, John. 

Ball, James. 

Boon, Wm. 
Buckingham, E. <fe ' 

Crain, Elihu. 

Crist, Moses. 

Clark, James. 

Clark, John. 
Cannady, Rebecca. 
Cannady, David. 
Crist, George. 
Cannady, Francis. 

Dusky, Leman. 
Davis, Hugh. 

Davis, Samuel. 
Davis, George. 
Degullior, Anthony. 



Abbott, Joseph. 

Buck, Conrad. 

Berry, Samuel. 
Bowman, John. 
Bates, Uzab. 

Bates, Seth. 

Bealer, Henry. 
Betson, John. 
Bonnel, Nat. 

Borreft, Michael. 

Car, Robt. 

Carver, Abraham. 
Cummins, John. 
Carver, John. 
Cochran, John. 
Camel, John. 
Cochran, Wm. 

Denman, Sarah. 
Denman, Abner. 
Denman, Joseph. 
Denman, Nathaniel. 
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Edwards, Amos. 
Edwards, Thos. 

Felter, Jacob. 
Felter, David. 
Felter, Cronymus. 

Gilbreth, Wm. 
Garrison, Jacob. 

Harvey, Cronymus. 
Hitchler, Jacob. 
Herron, Jas. 
Harris, Amos. 

Irwin, Samuel. 

Jones, Joseph. 

Kerns, Jacob. 
Kerns, John. 

Lyons, John. 

Lock, Andrew. 
Logan, William. 



Niseley, K. Peter. 

Osburn, John. 
Osburn, Bernab. 



Ellidt, John. 
Engil, Lewis. 

Felter, William. 
Freeman, Henry, 
Ferris, John. 

Gordon, George. 
Godfaster, James. 



Jones, Wm. 

Kerns, Catherine. 
Kerns, Peter. 

Landon, Wm. 
Lyon, Samuel. 



Nicholas, Francis. 
Osburn, Edward. 



Eason, Alexander. 
English, Wm. 

Ferris, Isaac. 

Fox, James. 



Gaston, Hugh. 
Gaston, Robt 



Johnston, Nicholas. 

Kitchel, Samuel. 
Kerns, Mathias. 

Lee, Adam. 

Long, Joseph. 

McCain, John. 
Meeker, John. 
Meeker, Randolph. 
Miller, U. Miller. 
Myers, Joseph. 
Morgan, Mathias. 
Morris, Bethuel. 



Osburn, Morris. 



Mesner, David. 
McCasky, Wm. 
Mitchel, Wm. 

Miller, Burgen. 
McKinney, David. 
McCowan, Wm. 
Mitchel, Wm. 
McCullough, Samson. 



Mathers, John. 
Mathers, James. 
McKnight, Joseph. 
McGee, Joseph. 
McLaughlin, John. 
Myers, John, Sr. 
Myers, John, Jr. 



Hasbrook, Dan’l. Hess, Francis. 
Hankins, Abraham. Hames, Joseph. 
Hankins, Jno. Hurley, Gilbert. 

Hayden, Christopher. Hunter, Jas. 
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Patmore, Abraham. 
Pollock, James. 
Pearron, Mathias. 

Rowan, Alexander. 
Rowan, Robt. 

Rude, Felix. 

Rosa, Jacob. 
Reeder, Daniel. 
Reed, William. 

Stewart, John. 
Slieal, Thomas. 
Sheal James. 
Snyder, Cornelius. 
Stickel, Mathias. 
Sipes, Charles. 
Sipes, Frederick. 

Terwillegar, John. 
Tcrwillegar, Nath. 
Taulman, Joseph. 

Whitesides, James. 
Weller, Lodwick. 
Wallis, Nathaniel. 
Williams, John. 
Williams, George. 
Weller, Andrew. 

Youst, Abraham. 



Price, Clarkson. 
Pearron, Samuel. 
Peckmpaugh, Fred. 

Rude, Rachel. 

Rude, James. 

Rick, Thomas. 
Reeder, David. 
Robeson, Alexander. 
Reeder, George. 

Schenk, David. 
Smith, Edward. 
Sheal, Daniel. 

Sears, Samuel. 
Sears, Gideon. 

Sears, Benj., Sr. 
Sears, John. 



Price, Daniel. 
Patterson, John. 
Patterson, James. 

Rafogal, David. 
Ridenour, Joseph. 
Ross, James. 
Runyan, Henry, Sr. 
Runyan, Henry, Jr. 

Sears, Benj., Jr. 
Stewart, John, Sr. 
Sheal, Isaac. 

Shuff, John. 
Shered, Richard. 
Sinkey, John. 



Tise, Henry. Thompson, John. 

Thompson, Samuel. Thompson, Price. 

Thompson, Sam’l, Sr. 

Whitesides, William. Whitaker, Wm. 
Waldsmith, Christian Whitaker, Nathaniel. 
Waldsmith, Peter. Whitaker, Jonathan. 
Waldsmith, John. Willis, Benjamin. 

Winans, John. Winans, Mary. 



Cronymus Felter, collector for Sycamore township, report: 



Total taxes for county purposes, #1 84.54 

“ “ state “ 154.03 



Total amount assessed, $338.57 

“ collected 331.07 



Amount delinquent, 



$7.50 
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General Statement for the County, 1808-9. 

Total am’t of taxes for Cincinnati township, 81471.121 

“ “ Columbia “ 397.56 

“ “ Springfield “ 462.88 

“ “ Sycamore “ 331.07 

“ “ Anderson “ 268.18 

“ “ Crosby “ 130.63 

“ “ Whitewater 166.62 

“ “ Colerain and Miami township,. 190.41 

“ “ Cincinnati for 1807, 50 00 



Total collected for county, 83,468.471 

Cincinnati, 71 89 

Licenses, 292.821 

“ 333.30 



84,166.49 

Number of horses and cattle in Sycamore township, in 1813, 
as assessed for taxation : — 

Horses, 527 

Cattle, 667 

Stallion, 1 = 1195 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Among the severest privations connected with 
pioneer life was that arising from the want of schools 
and churches. The youth of the country were de- 
prived of the means of education, and the entire 
people of the influence of religious associations. 
This, in a particular and marked degree, was true 
among the early settlements in the north-west terri- 
tory. The sparce population and indigent circum- 
stances of the settlers, but, above all, the protracted 
Indian wars, were the principal causes preventing 
the establishing of schools, and the organization of 
religious societies. 

War, with all the modifying rules that civilization 
can throw around it, is still demoralizing to a nation 
or people ; but when carried on with a savage race, 
that disregards all principles of humanity, it sears 
the very fountains of human sympathy. It should 
not be surprising, therefore, if it be found that among 
the early settlers of the Miami Valley there was 
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wanting that strict morality and fervent religious 
sentiment that prevailed in communities free from 
those corrupting evils, and surrounded with greater 
educational advantages and religious influences. 

There were few of the settlers, even among those 
who were heads of families, that had been favored 
with more than a rudimentary education, and many 
who could not even boast of that advantage. What 
with the seven years’ struggle for independence, and 
the border wars with the Indians, embracing a 
period of nearly fourteen years, the whole country 
had been kept in a state of almost constant turmoil, 
a condition certainly very unfavorable to educational 
advancement or religious thought. 

Such were some of the disadvantages under which 
the pioneers of the Miami Valley began their settle- 
ments. Hoping, though almost against reason, for a 
season of peace and quiet, that would enable them to 
settle down upon their lands, with none to molest 
or make them afraid. They were nevertheless dis- 
appointed, as new and increased troubles confronted 
them. No sooner had they began improvements 
than Indian hostilities were renewed, and for five 
more long and tedious years they were destined to 
live amid the horrors of war. 

During the continuence of these Indian wars but 
little effort was made to establish schools, and the 
organization of religious societies was attended with 
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indifferent success. At some of the station-houses, 
and at a few of the private dwellings, there was occa- 
sional preaching and other religious worship; and 
as early as 1790, a church was organized at Colum- 
bia, by the Rev. Stephen Gano, a Baptist minister, 
from Providence, Rhode Island ; and a private school 
was also established there soon afterwards by John 
Reily, assisted by Francis Dunlevy (afterwards Judge 
Dunlevy, of Lebanon, Ohio). At Cincinnati also 
the Rev. James Kemper, a Presbyterian minister, 
from Kentucky, organized a church as early as 1791. 
But these were exceptional cases, and do not contro- 
vert the fact that the interests of education and 
religion were greatly neglected, or, more properly 
speaking, suspended, from the minds of the people 
by the greater necessity of protecting life and pro- 
perty from a cruel and merciless foe 

There were other influences operating adversely to 
the interests of education and religion, among which 
was that ofl intemperance, which spread through the 
settlements, and left a moral blight in almost every 
home. 

The indiscriminate use of intoxicating drinks was, 
in a great measure, the result of army regulations 
adopted during the revolutionary war. Whisky 
formed an important part of the rations, and was 
dealt out with even more freedom and regularity 
than other supplies or provisions. In fact, ardent 
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spirits was thought to be indispensable in sustaining 
the soldier through the fatigues and hardships inci- 
dental to war. Thus it was that the free indulgence 
in drink became a prevailing habit in the continental 
army. Few of the soldiers escaped inebriety, and 
the evil spread as a contagion, until the citizen, alike 
with the soldier, became its victim. Rum or whisky 
was to be found in almost every cabin, and was used 
as a common beverage by the family. In Kentucky 
and throughout the Miami settlements especially, it 
was used with such freedom, that the churches were 
contaminated, and drunkenness became a sin so 
popular and formidable as to defy discipline. 

During the first years of the settlements the 
scarcity of intoxicating drinks curtailed, to some ex- 
tent, their use, but it was not long until still-houses 
were erected, one or more in each settlement, and 
produced such an abundant supply, that the country 
was deluged with not only rum and whisky, but also 
with apple, peach, and cherry brandy, and their use 
became little less than universal. The officer and 
the soldier, the statesman and his constituents, the 
minister and the layman, all indulged in degrees 
from moderation to excess, until it was estimated 
that at least one-fourth of the men that were heads 
of families were habitual drunkards. 

It was not until peace was established at Grreene- 
ville, in 1795, that the minds of the settlers were 
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sufficiently freed from the perils of war to turn their 
thoughts upon subjects of so much interest to the 
individual, and of such vital importance to the wel- 
fare of society, as that of religion and education. 

It would be exceedingly gratifying to record the 
particulars of each of the church and school organi- 
zations that were established in Springfield and Syca- 
more townships during the early settlements. But 
the records of the proceedings of these organizations 
were at that day either neglected or very imperfectly 
kept, and, except in a few rare instances, all such 
records have yielded to the ravages of time. Their 
history consists almost entirely of traditionary ac- 
counts, that are either meager, conflicting, or uncer- 
tain ; and such of them as pertain to the early schools 
embrace little more beyond the fact of their having 
once existed, and are of no great historical interest. 
The writer must content himself, therefore, by sketch- 
ing such facts as are at his command pertaining to 
the history of a few of the early churches. 

We have no account of any religious organization, 
outside of Columbia and Cincinnati, until after the 
close of the Indian wars. 

At a few of the station-houses and private dwellings 
religious meetings were occasionally held. Daniel 
Clark, John Smith, James Lee, and John Mason, 
Baptist Elders, paid casual visits to White’s, Tuck- 
er’s, and Carpenter’s Run settlements, and held reli- 
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gious services there prior perhaps to 1795. Elder 
John Smith was the regular pastor of the Columbia 
Baptist Church, the pioneer religious organization 
of the Miami country. The other named ministers 
were of the same denominational faith, and resided 
at Columbia for several years, and preached at the 
different surrounding stations. 

Elder John Smith preached at Cincinnati as early 
as 1790, as also did the Revs. David Rice and James 
Kemper, Presbyterian ministers from Kentucky. 
Elder Peter Smith came to Columbia in 1796, and 
was one of the stated pastors of the Baptist church 
there until 1804-5. The Revs. James Kemper, 
Archibald Steel, and Peter Wilson, preached occa- 
sionally at Pleasant Yalley station (afterwards known 
as Foster’s Grove), south of the present village of 
Glendale, as early as 1798; the Rev. Mr. Kemper 
perhaps as early as 1795. 

The first church organization within the townships 
of Springfield and Sycamore, was that known as the 
Carpenter’s Run Baptist Church, located at .the point 
now known as the Plainfield school-house, two miles 
west of Montgomery, in section 15, in Sycamore 
township. This church was an out-shoot from the 
Columbia Baptist church, and was formally organized 
and constituted on the 17th day of June, 1797. 
For two or three years previous there had been 
religious meetings held in the settlement, and occa- 
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sional preaching by Elders John Smith and Daniel 
Clark, and also by John Mason, the brother-in-law 
of John Smith. 

The little run, near which the old church was 
built, derived its name from the first settler, James 
Carpenter, who went there from Columbia in the 
spring of 1794, and built a cabin on section 15, near 
where the old meeting-house was afterwards built. 
Mr. Carpenter died before the organization of the 
church, and one of his daughters subsequently mar- 
ried Francis Dunlevy, afterwards Judge Dunlevy, 
of Lebanon, Ohio. 

The original book of minutes of this old church 
is now in the hands of the writer, and is remarkably 
well preserved. The book was obtained from the 
Rev. R. A. Denman, a grandson of old Deacon Ayres, 
one of the founders of the church. Mr. Denman 
resides near Pontiac, in Shelby county, Ohio. The 
following is the first entry : 

“a book of records” 

“ For the church at Carpenter’s Run, which was con- 
stituted June 17, 1797, by the assistance of brethren 
John Smith and Peter Smith, composed of five mem- 
bers, viz. : Richard Ayres, Mary Ayres, Morris 

Osborn, Esther Osborn, Sarah Brown. 

“The church concluded to have monthly church 
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meetings the third Saturday in each month, to meet 
at eleven o’clock.” 

The next meeting was held in July, 1797, and the 
minutes read: “The church met and received, by 

letter, John Perris, and Elizabeth, his wife.” 

At a meeting in September following, the minutes 
show that Sarah Johnson was received by letter, and 
Richard Ayres was appointed as Deacon, and John 
Ferris as Clerk. 

On the 26th of December, 1797, the church met 
at brother Osborn’s, and it appears that brethren 
from the Miami were present and agreed to join at 
the next meeting. 

On the 20th of January, 1798, the church met at 
brother Osborn’s, Elder Peter Smith was in attend- 
ance, but no particular business was transacted. 

At the meeting on the 17th of February, the fol- 
lowing persons were received by letter, viz. : Moses 
Hutchings, Henry Devie, Benjamin Devie, Nathan- 
iel Jerrard, Isaac Devie, Sarah Hutchings, Mary 
Jerrard, and Rebecca Devie. 

At the meeting 21st of April, Mr. Samuel Knotts 
was received to fellowship, through experience and 
baptism — the first accession to the church through 
conversion and baptism. 

At the meeting in May, Richard Ayres, Moses 
Hutchings, John Ferris, and Morris Osborn were 
appointed messengers to the Miami Association. 
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From the first organization Elder Peter Smith 

appears to have been the regular pastor, in fact, for 
several years no other minister is mentioned in the 
minutes. 

In December, 1798, the church concluded to “view 
a spot of ground for a meeting house,” and it appears 
that a considerable time was consumed in selecting 
a suitable site. At any rate the house was not built 
until the following summer. The site selected was 
on the lot no\y occupied by the Plainfield school 
house, and there they erected a commodious log-house, 
built entirely of blue ash timber, and from this fact 
it derived the name of the Blue Ash Meeting-House, 
by which name it was ever after known. 

It is not proposed to give a minute history of the 
proceedings of this old church, but no doubt it will 
be interesting, and especially to their descendants, 
to have the names of its members recorded. The 
writer, therefore, presents the following complete list 
of all who belonged to the church from the time of 
its organization until its extinction, showing the time 
and manner of joining. The first five here named 
were dismissed from the Columbia church, for the 
purpose of organizing the one at Carpenter’s Run : 

Richard Ayres, June 17, 1797 ; made Deacon, Sept. 1797. 

Mary Ayres, June 17, 1797. 

Morris Osborn, June 17, 1797 ; made Deacon Dec. 21, 1799. 
Esther Osborn, “ “ 

Sarah Brown, “ “ 
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John Ferris, by letter, July, 1797. 

Elizabeth Ferris, “ u “ 

Sarah Johnson, by letter, Sept. 1797; died January, 1814. 

Moses Hutchings, by letter, February 17, 1798 ; his gift ot 
preaching approved and license granted him, April 19, 1800; 
dismissed, with Sarah, his wife, February 27, 1802, and went 
to Mill Run Church. 

Sarah Hutchings, by letter, February 17, 1798. 

Henry Devie, “ “ “ 

Benjamin Devie, “ “ “ 

Nathaniel Jarrard, “ “ “ 

Mary Jarrard, “ “ “ 

Isaac Devie, “ “ “ 

Rebecca Devie, “ “ “ 

Samuel Knotts, by baptism, April 21, 1798. 

Benajah Osborn, by baptism, February 16, 1799. 

Marsh McGee, by baptism, February 16, 1799. 

Stephen Osborn, by letter, February 16, 1799. 

Price Thompson, by baptism, February 16, 1799. 

David Denman, “ “ 

Israel Marsh, “ “ “ 

Abraham Osborn, by experience, March 16, 1799. 

Margaret Osborn, by experience, April 20, 1799. 

Phebe Knotts, “ “ “ 

Benjamin Willis, by experience, June 15, 1799. 

Cyrus Crane, June 15, 1799; made Deacon November 26, 1803; 

ordained Elder, May 25, 1816. 

Susannah Willis, by experience, June 15, 1799. 

Phebe McCauling, “ “ “ 



Abigail McGee, “ “ “ 

Elizabeth Delow, “ “ “ 

Sarah Marsh, by experience, April 20, 1799. 

Sarah Bonnel, by letter, August 17, 1799. 

Edmund Buxton, by recommendation, April 20, 1799. 

John Seward, by letter, Jan. 18, 1800; licensed March 15, 1800. 
Abner Denman, by experience and baptism, June 21, 1800. 
Thomas Higgins, by letter, October 24, 1801. 

Lewis Winans, by experience, November 23, 1801. 
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Hannah Ferris, by experience, Dec. 26, 1801; died Aug. 18, 1803. 
Benajah Ayres, by experience, February 27, 1802. 

Nathaniel Denman, u “ u 

Lydia Buxton, “ “ “ 

Polly McCauling, “ “ “ 

Sukey McCauling, “ “ “ 

Peggy McGee, “ “ “ 

Mary Bowman, “ “ “ 

Sally Devie, “ “ “ 

William McCauling, “ “ “ 

Elihu Crain, by experience, March 16, 1802 ; made Deacon 
May 25, 1816. 

John Schenk, by experience, March 16, 1802. 

Hannah Crain by experience and baptism, March 16, 1802. 
Polly Schenk, 

Hannah Crane, wife o Elder C. Crane, by experience and bap- 
tism, March 16, 1802. 

Patty Crane, by experience and baptism, March 27, 1802. 

Henry Tucker, by letter, March 27, 1802 ; made Deacon No- 
vember 27, 1803. 

Mary Tucker, his wife, by letter, March 27, 1802. 

Samuel Loins, by experience and baptism, April 24, 1802. 

Robert Withern, ” 

Ebenezer Goble, 

Esther Loins, ” ” * ” ” 

Adam Lee, by experience and baptism, April 24, 1802 ; licensed 
to exhort, April 23, 1803. 

Hannah Dusky, by experience and baptism, May 22, 1802. 

Mary Tucker, 

Phebe Hosbrook, by letter, June 26, 1802. 

Michael Pearce, by letter, December 25, 1802. 

Phebe Pearce, 

Stephen Gard, by letter, December, 25, 1802; licensed May 28, 
1803; ordained Elder September 24, 1803. 

Isaac Martin, by letter, May 28, 1803. 

Sarah Martin, 

tydia Hutchings, ” ” ” 

Elizabeth Osborn, by experience and baptism, May 28, 1803. 
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Elihu Crain, Jr., by letter. 

Rosannah Jones, by letter, Feb. 22, 1805; died Feb., 1828. 
Michael Hildebrand, by letter, February 22, 1805. 

Christiana, wife of M. Hildebrand, by letter, February 22, 1805. 
Margaret Heggerty, by letter, August 24, 1805. 

Joseph Denman, by experience and baptism, February 28, 1807. 
Susannah Denman, ” ” ” ” 

Hannah Willis, 

Sukey Willis, having been dismissed on account of belief in 
Hell Redemption, was restored March 28, 1807. 

Samuel Lyon, by experience and baptism, March 29, 1807. 
Phebe Denman, 

Polly Radiy, 

Sally Radiy, 

John Burns, by letter, June 27, 1807. 

Mary Burns, 

Ann Lee, 

Margaret Lee, Jr., by letter, July 25, 1807; died May 1, 1814. 
Margaret Lee, by letter, August 22, 1807; died May 21, 1815. 
Hannah Bur, by letter, October 24, 1807. 

Nancy George, by letter, January 23, 1808. 

Abraham La Rue, by letter, February 27, 1808. 

Abigail La Rue, 

Betsy Ferris, by experience and baptism, July 23, 1808. 

David Brand, by experience and baptism, August 26, 1808. 
Mary Tucker, Jr., by letter, Nov., 1808 ; died June 25, 1814. 
Ephraim Tucker, by experience and baptism, June 23, 1810. 
Hannah, wife of Samuel Tucker, by experience and baptism, 
June 23, 1810. 

John Carpenter, by experience and baptism, August 25, 1810. 
Jacob Skilhnan, 

Massey, wife of Jacob Skillman ” ” ” 

Nancy Brand, by experience and baptism, February 23, 1811. 
Sarah Woolley, by letter, July 27, 1S11. 

Phebe Crane, by letter, February 22, 1812. 

Elizabeth Brannan, by experience, April 25, 1812. 

Lucretia Lucas, by letter, April 25, 1812. 

Nelly Higgins, by experience and baptism, May 23, 1812. 
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Anna Sipe, by experience and baptism, May 23, 1812. 

Beniamin Ramsey, by letter, May 23, 1812. 

Archibald Molen, 

Hesther Ramsay, ” ” ” 

Lydia Molen, by experience and baptism, May 23, 1812. 

Sarah Molen, * 

Richard Ayres, Jr., ” ” May 24, 1812. 

Patty, wife of Richard Ayres, Jr., ” ” ” 

Phebe Terry, by letter, May 14, 1812. 

Katy Lee, by experience and baptism, May 24, 1812. 

Betsy Malden, by experience and baptism, August 22, 1812. 
Catherine Digby, by letter, August 22, 1813. 

Mary Authony, by letter, January 22, 1814. 

Abigail Burrows, by letter, May 21, 1814. 

Abraham Griffith, Elder, by letter, June 25, 1814. 

Polly Eldridge, by letter, October 22, 1814. 

Lenah Lewis, by letter, August 26, 1815. 

David Pecklehimer, by letter, June 22, 1816; died July 25, 1818. 
Elizabeth Pecklehimer, by letter, June 22, 1816. . 

Samuel Thompson, by experience and baptism, Nov. 23, 1816. 
Daniel Morris 

Betsy, wife of Dan’ 1 Morris ” ” ” ” 

Sally German, by letter, April 24, 1817. 

Price McLaughling, by experience and baptism, May 24, 1817. 
Caleb German, by letter, August, 1817 ; died May, 1821. 
Benjamin Burrows, by letter, September 27, 1817. 

Mary Burrows, ” ” ” 

James Patterson, by letter, February 21, 1818. 

Nancy Riugsby, by experience and baptism, October, 24, 1818. 
Betsy Merrie, by letter, May 21, 1819. 

Mary McKee, 

Longstreet Harvc}', by letter, August 21, 1819. 

Charity Harvey, ” ” ” 

Ruth Homan, by letter, May 27, 1820. 

John D. Bowers, by experience and baptism, June 24, 1820. 

Polly Mitchel,by experience and baptism, November 26, 1821. 
Polly Eldridge, by letter, April 24, 1824. 

James C. Handley, # by recommendation, April 24, 1824. 
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The following is a list of the Elders and Deacons 
of Carpenter’s Run Church, arranged in the order 
of their appointment, as appears from the minutes 
of the church : 

elders: 

John Smith assisted in constituting the church in June, 1797. 
Peter Smith, from 1792 to 1803. 

John Seward, licensed by the church, March 15, 1800; preached 
about one year, and died soon afterwards. 

Moses Hutchings, licensed by the church, April 19, 1800; 

preached till 1802, and went to the Mill Run church. 

Stephen Gard, licensed May 28, 1803, and ordained in the 
church, April 19, 1803, and preached till 1804. 

James Lee, 1803 and 1804, inclusive, and part of his time in 
1815-16. 

Moses Frazer, part of his time in 1803. 

David Jones, preached part of his time in 1805, 1807, 1809, 
1810, 1812, and 1813. 

Cyrus Crain, licensed by the church February 22, 1812, and 
preached occasionally till May 25, 1816, when he was or- 
dained an Elder by the church, and continued to preach 
there occasionally while the church existed. 

John Burns, preached in 1811, 1812, 1813, occasionally. 

Abraham Griffith, in 1814. 

James Jones, in 1826. 

deacons: 

Richard Ayres, ordained September, 1797. 

Morris Osborn, ordained June 22, 1799. 

Henry Tucker, ordained November 26, 1803; obtained dismissal 
in 1815, and assisted in constituting the Springfield Baptist 
church. 

Cyrus Crain, ordained November 26, 1803. 

Elihu Crane, ordained May 25, 1816. 

This church, under the teaching principally of Elder 
Peter Smith, had a season of great prosperity. Two 
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years after its organization it numbered thirty-two 
members, and in 1803 it had more than sixty com- 
municants. At this time, however, unhappy dissen- 
sions arose, the primary cause of which was, the in- 
troduction into the church of the new light doctrines, 
or, as sometimes called, Kentucky revivals. These 
revivals had their origin in Lyon county, Kentucky, 
in the year 1800, under the preaching of the Rev. 
James McGready, a Presbyterian minister, formerly 
from North Carolina. The meetings were attended 
with entirely new spiritual manifestations, or emo- 
tional exercises. So rapidly did this form of revival 
spread among the Presbyterians, that in less than a 
year it had embraced every church of that denomi- 
nation throughout Kentucky and Tennessee; and, 
in the fall of 1801, it was introduced into the Ohio 
churches, by Richard McNemar and John Thomson, 
both able Presbyterian ministers, formerly from 
Kentucky, causing intense excitement, disrupting 
many, and threatening destruction to all the Presby- 
terian churches of the west. 

The Rev. McNemar characterized his followers as 
“ praying, shouting, jerking or rolling, dreaming, 
prophesying and looking, as through a glass, at the 
glories of Mount Zion, just about to break open 
upon the world.” 

These strange proceedings were mostly confined 
to the Presbyterians, but embraced individuals of 
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other denominations, and in the winter of 1801-2 
found some favor at Carpenter’s Run. Several of 
the congregation, including two or three of the mem- 
bers, were affected ^fith the exercise.* Such violent 
proceedings were not long tolerated, however ; a 
majority of the members did not hesitate to denounce 
them as disorderly and irreligious. Nevertheless the 
teachings which followed as a sequence to this pecu- 
liar mode of revivals left deep impressions upon 
many Gf the prominent members, leading them into 
discontent, and finally to open renunciation of the radi- 
cal doctrines of the Baptist faith. The old and time- 
consecrated tenets of election, perseverence of the 
saints, and even of atonement, were greatly disturbed 
by this system of sudden, passionate, and free-will 
conversions ; and those who attempted to harmonize 
them soon found themselves without guide or com- 
pass in a sea of conflicting ideas, tossed on each 
passing wave of doubt, until scepticism, by degrees, 
led them to open expressions of unbelief, and neces- 
sitated some action on the part of the church to free 
itself from the heresy. 

On the 23rd day of June, 1804, the church cited 
Price Thompson, David Denman, Abner Denman, 
and Susannah Willis, to appear on the 28th day of 

* These strange religious phenomena will be more fully 
described in treating of the history of the Presbyterian Church 
at Springdale. 
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July, and answer to the charge of “holding the 
doctrine of universal or hell redemption, and not 
being in subjection to the church discipline.” 

At the appointed time these members were ar- 
raigned, and their cases separately and fully inves- 
tigated. Price Thompson was solemnly excommu- 
nicated “as one that had departed from the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” David Denman and 
Susannah Willis were expelled for “holding the 
doctrine of universal or hell redemption.” Abner 
Denman was not present, but the minutes show that 
he was expelled “for the offense of which he was 
charged.” 

Notwithstanding this prompt and decisive action, 
the church was by no means fully purged, and there 
are evidences that heritical opinions were to some 
extent tolerated for many years afterwards. 

On the 27th day of September, 1817, Adam Lee, 
whom the church had previously licensed to exhort, 
stated, as the minutes show, “that he considered 
that he differed in faith from the doctrines held by 
the church, and that at our next meeting he will 
state his sentiments in full.” 

The minutes of the meeting held October 25, 1817, 
show that an investigation of Mr. Lee’s defection 
was had, the result of which will fully appear from 
the following extract: “Took up the business con- 

cerning Brother Adam Lee, and, after a free, open 
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conversation, Brother Lee declared himself in friend- 
ship and union with the church.” 

On the 23rd day of January, 1819, the minutes 
show that the case of Samuel Thompson was taken 
up, “ and, after much conversation, the business was 
voted out of the church.” 

On the 27th day of March following, Thompson’s 
case was again brought before the church, and he 
was excluded “ for holding erroneous religious princi- 
ples, confessed to the church.” 

On the 23rd day of October, 1819, “ Brother Bur- 
rows, who was appointed to wait on Sisters Radley 
and Thompson, made report that “ he had visited the 
said sisters, and that they stated to him that they 
intended to withdraw from the church on account of 
its sentiments.” “John Ferris and Betsey, his wife, 
and Nathaniel Denman were present, and, upon 
inquiry, it was found that their dissatisfaction had 
originated on account of the excommunication of 
Samuel Thompson; and the church then agreed to 
call a council from Round Bottom, Duck Creek, Plea- 
sant Run, and Muddy Creek, to investigate the 
business from its beginning.” 

The council, composed of Jonathan Waring, John 
B. Butt, and William Hildreth, from Little Miami 
Church ; John Ferris, Stephen Flinn, and Aaron 
Chamberlin, from Duck Creek; David Layman, 
and George D, Mills, from Muddy Creek ; and Usual 
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Edwards, from . Pleasant Run,- met at Carpenter’s 
Run Church, December 25, 1819, and “after careful 
consideration of the matter, made the following 
report:” 

“ Dear Brethern, being left to deliberate upon what 
we have heard, we find it hard to determine what to 
advise in every respect ; but, as a hard spirit is evi- 
dently an error, we unanimously advise you to 
endeavor to live in peace, and manifest that love and 
Christian forbearance that is laid down in the gospel 
of Christ, and you have the prayers of your unworthy 

brethern. “David Layman, Moderator, 

“John Ferris, Clerk." 



At the meeting held February 26, 1820, a motion 
was made to restore Samuel Thompson to fellowship, 
but the question did not prevail. 

On the 22nd day of the following April, Nathaniel 
Denman, John Ferris, Betsey Ferris, Sally Radley, 
and Polly Thompson (late Polly Radley) were ex- 
cluded from fellowship for “not submitting to the 
discipline of the church.” 

On the 23rd day of December, 1820, the case of 
Samuel Thompson was once more brought before the 
church with a view to effecting a reconciliation, but 
the effort failed ; and Mr. Thompson and his friends, 
while they still claimed to be consistent baptists, gave 
up all hope of an amicable adjustment of these long 
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continued troubles and dissensions, and began to 
meditate upon the propriety of organizing a new 
church, with tenets less rigid, and more in accord 
with their own opinions. The matter having been 
aggitated and discussed among the disaffected mem- 
bers for several months, and articles of covenant 
agreed upon, all those persons who had been excluded 
from the old church, together with others who ob- 
tained their dismissal for the purpose, making twenty 
in all, met at the house of Isaac Ferris, on the 
20th day of July, 1822, and there proceeded to 
organize what they termed the “Mount Carmel 
Baptist Church.” 

The tenets of this new organization formulated 
with the Baptist faith, but were modified to suit the 
free will ideas of its members. Their articles of 
covenant declared, “That the members of the Chris- 
tian church are the professed followers of Jesus 
Christ, who are to become visible members upon 
giving satisfactory evidence that God, of his own 
free mercy and grace, has converted their souls to 
Jesus Chirst; and, on being baptized by emersion, 
should be received into fellowship.” 

This new church was organized under favorable 
circumstances, and at a time auspcious of success, 
but greatly detrimental to the interest of the old 
church at Carpenter’s Run, the already tottering 
destiny of which it fixed beyond hope. 
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It was about this time that the troubleous 
question of Missions arose in the Baptist churches 
of the country, and which terminated in the great 
division of 1836. This trouble is also tracable to 
the dissemination of the new light doctrines. The 
question of mission and anti-mission, after all, was 
more doctrinal than practical. Total depravity, 
coupled with free grace, naturally led to missionai’y 
work, while the inflexible doctrines of election and 
perseverence of the saints as naturally inclined to 
oppose it; and thus it became a question involving 
the fundamental principles of the Baptist faith. 

This question of mission and anti-mission arose 
also in the Old Blue Ash Church, and contributed in 
no small degree to the work of its destruction. But, 
notwithstanding these dissensions and doctrinal dif- 
ferences among its members, no people were more 
united upon questions pertaining to the Christian 
duties. As a body they were strict disciplinarians, 
holding each other firmly accountable for character 
and deportment. The minutes show that sin and 
transgression found little indulgence in the church. 
Even popular sins were promptly and rigidly dealt 
with. 

Although the use of ardent spirits was prevalent 
among all classes at that period of time, not except- 
ing the ministry, yet not a few were excommunicated 
for drunkenness, quite a number for “frolicking and 
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dancing,” and others for much graver sins. A 
striking instance of the promptness and justice with 
which the church dealt with its members appears in 
the minutes, and is worthy of mention. 

A young lady and a member of the church made 
complaint “that certain members (naming them) 
had circulated evil reports against her character, and 
demanded an immediate investigation.” The church 
at once complied, and the parties were arraigned for 
defamation of character, and after a full and thorough 
examination, although influential members, they were 
promptly expelled from fellowship. 

The church, from its first organization, held a 
prominent position in the Miami Association. The 
annual meeting of 1801 was held at Carpenter’s 
Run, at which three new churches were added to the 
Association, viz.: Little Prairie, now Middletown; 
Bethlehem, in Browne county; and Poplar Fork, 
near Williamsburg, Clermont county. The circular 
letter of that year exhorted the churches, “ not to 
let sin rest upon a brother.” A resolution was also 
passed requesting “ each church and congregation to 
make a collection for the benevolent purpose of send- 
ing missionaries to instruct the native Indians.” 

The history of two silver cups that were presented 
to the church in 1815, to be used in communion 
service, is so quaint and interesting that no apology 
is deemed necessary for offering it. 
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On the 25th day of February, 1815, the following 
minute appears of record : 

“5th. The church received a letter from Sister 
Hannah Hildreth, of which the following is a copy : 

“ Columbia , February £ th , 1815. 

“ Hannah Hildreth presents kind respects to the 
Baptist Church at Carpenter’s Run, and begs their 
acceptance of a pair of silver cups for the use of the 
communion. And may you, my dear brethren, be 
blessed with many refreshing seasons at the table of 
vour Lord and Master, who himself set His dear 
children an example, and commanded them to do the 
same in remembrance of Him, is the sincere prayer 
of your unworthy sister in the bond of the gospel. 

“ H. H. 

“ Which cups being engraved on the sides of each 
with the following words : ‘ Baptist Church, Carpen- 
ter’s Run, 1815.’ 

“ The Church appointed Brother Richard Ayres to 
write a letter to Sister Hildreth, informing her of the 
receipt of the cups, with our thanks therefor.” 

These cups remained in use at Carpenter’s Run 
until 1828, when from sheer want of membership it 
ceased to exist, the following being the last recorded 
minute : 

“ 1828, August 24th. — The church agreed to send 
a letter to the Association, which was read and ap- 
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proved, and Brother Benajah Ayres appointed mes- 
senger to bear the same.” 

The subsequent history of the silver cups was 
recorded in the minute book on the opposite page 
from the last-mentioned record, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy : 

“ January 10th, 1850. 

“The foregoing record of the Carpenter’s Run 
church fell into the hands of the subscriber a few 
days ago, and believing it a duty obligatory on me, I 
proceed to record the entire extinction of the church 
to which this book once belonged. 

“ For some years previous to the last record, viz. : 
August 24th, 1828, the records show the church 
meetings to be irregular, which fact I am acquainted 
with personally, during which time one died and 
another moved away, until there were no more to 
attend, and at last Benajah Ayres, the clerk, removed 
to Miami county, bringing this book with him, and 
in quick succession Richard Ayres, the Deacon, and 
last member, who was also one of the first members 
of the church, also removed to Miami county, bring- 
ing with him those silver cups, which appear by 
the records to have been presented to the church by 
Hannah Hildreth, of Columbia. 

“It was their intention to attach themselves to 
some church, but there being none nearer than 
Piqua, a distance of some six miles, the old Deacon 
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was too feeble to attend. He soon after died, leaving 
the cups in the hands of his son. He, not believing 
the sentiments of the church at Piqua, as they were 
missionary Baptists and he anti-mission, did not 
unite with them, and lived in that situation until the 
day of his death, which occurred October 30th, 1848. 

“This book then fell into the hands of his son. 
He, since having died, has thrown it into my hands. 
Therefore I have thought it proper to make the 
above statement, if perchance it may interest any 
one. 

“ The cups are at this time in Spring Creek Bap- 
tist Church, in Miami county, and will remain there 
until a place more appropriate be assigned for them. 

“ Richard A. Denman, 

“ Clerk of Spring Creek Baptist Church.” 

As there is no church or society that can justly 
claim to be in regular succession to that of Carpen- 
ter’s Run, there is none, perhaps, having a better 
right to the possession of these silver cups than those 
in whose hands they now are. Were the laws of 
inheritance, as applied to individuals, to be recog- 
nized, Mount Carmel Church would approach nearest 
in the line of descent. But that church is no longer 
an active and prosperous organization. Like most 
of the churches that were located and established at 
an early day in this western country, the change of 
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the centre of population has left it an obscure and 
out-of-the-way point, and it must in the near future 
give way to and be superseded by its more accessi- 
ble and modernly-constructed rivals. Therefore it is 
not in that growing and healthful condition that 
would insure permanency, and hence would be an 
unsafe depository for those relics, which are mainly 
valuable as mementoes of the old pioneer church. 

SPRINGFIELD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The precise time of the organization of this church 
is not well established. There was certainly preach- 
ing in the neighborhood of Springfield as early as 
1798. 

The Transylvania Presbytery, at its meeting in 
October, 1798, held at Cane Ridge, Kentucky, ap- 
pointed the Revs. Peter Wilson and Archibald Steel 
to supply one Sabbath each at Springfield (now 
Springdale). 

It has been said that the Revs. Wilson and Steel 
preached at Springfield in 1797. This is quite prob- 
able so far as it applies to Mr. Wilson. He came to 
Cincinnati from New Jersey in July, 1797, and in 
October following was appointed by Presbytery to 
supply the church at that place, the Rev. Mr. 
Kemper having resigned the charge in October of 
the previous year. Mr. Wilson, therefore, it is quite 
probable, preached in Springfield during the Summer 
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and Fall of 1797, though there appears no positive 
evidence of the fact. 

As to Mr. Steel, it is not so clear. He was from 
Kentucky, and was licensed by Presbytery at the 
meeting held at Bethel, near Lexington, October 3rd, 
1797, and not until October, 1798, was he appointed 
as supply in Ohio. Upon a call from Clear Creek 
and Orangedale (the former east of where Franklin 
now is, and the latter near the present site of Mid- 
dletown), the Presbytery appointed Mr. Steel as sup- 
ply to these two churches. 

The Rev. J. G. Monfort, D. D., in his able address 
on “Presbyterianism North of the Ohio,” delivered 
April 9th, 1872, in the Second Presbyterian Church, 
of Cincinnati, says : “ The progress of the church 
north of the Ohio, to October, 1797, shows three min- 
isters, the Revs. James Kemper, Peter Wilson, and 
James Speer, with the Rev. Archibald Steel, a licen- 
tiate, and with churches in Cincinnati, Deer Creek, 
Orangedale, Manchester, Turtle Creek, and New 
Hope, and congregations, not fully organized but 
recognized, at Gilboa and Springfield.” 

Again on page eight of his printed discourse, Mr. 
Monfort says : “ Next to First Church of Cincinnati, 
and churches now called Pleasant Ridge and Mont- 
gomery, Springfield, now Springdale, requires notice. 
It was supplied by various ministers a few Sabbaths 
in a year from the organization of the Washington 
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Presbytery, in 1799 to 1801. Messrs. Wallace, 
Kemper, Steel, and Dunlavey each supplied one or 
more Sabbaths. Mr. Steel was at Clear Creek, and 
Mr. Dunlavey at Eagle Creek, in Browne county.” 

Notwithstanding the doubts that may arise as to 
the Revs. Mr. Wilson and Steel having preached at 
Springfield in 1797, all traditional accounts point to 
the fact that at least a partially organized society of 
Presbyterians existed there even prior to that date, 
and these traditions are fully confirmed by a docu- 
ment found among the papers of the late John 
Schooley, one of the founders of the Springfield Pres- 
byterian Church, and recently forwarded by his son, 
John C. Schooley, of New York city, to the present 
pastor of the Springdale Church, of which the follow- 
ing is a true copy, taken by the writer from the orig- 
inal, which bears all the evidences of being genuine : 

We, whose names are hereto affixed, do promise to 
pay or cause to be paid unto Mr. John Schooley, Mr. 
William Preston, or Luke Foster, the several sums annexed 
to our names, in cash or labor, for . the use of procuring a 
piece of land for a grave-yard, and to defray the expense 
of a temporary meeting-house for the Presbyterian society 
of this Township of Springfield, on demand, this fourth 
day of April, 1796 : 



NAMES. 


DAYS. 1 


1 LABOR. 


CASH. 


John Schooley 


2 


Team. 


£1 10s Od 


Levy Sayre 


2 




15 0 



There being but two subscribers to this paper, it 
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would seem that the undertaking was not successful. 
It nevertheless clearly substantiates the fact that 
there was a recognized Presbyterian society in 
Springfield township at that date, and such being 
the case, and there being a desire on the part of a 
few persons at least to procure a house of worship, 
the presumption follows that there was occasional 
preaching there also ; and who more likely to have 
performed that service than the Rev. James Kemper, 
then the regular supply at Cincinnati, and who had 
reason to regard Springfield as being within the 
pale or scope of his jurisdiction, as he also did the 
congregation at Montgomery, where it is known that 
he occasionally preached prior to the organization 
of the Sycamore church. 

In April, 1799, the Washington Presbytery held 
its first meeting, at which a verbal application was 
made by Archibald Steel for a minister to supply 
Springfield.* 

In October, 1799, “ John E. Finley was appointed 
to preach at Springfield on the second Sabbath in 
November, and Mr. Dunlavey to preach also one 
Sabbath.” 

The following year John W. Brown, a foreign 
minister, preached at Springfield for a few months, 
and it was perhaps during this year that the church 

* Mr. Steel was not preaching at this time, his license having 
been withdrawn. 
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was formally organized, as we find that at the next 
meeting of the Presbytery, held in October, 1800, 
the church applied for the settlement of Mr. Brown, 
being the first regular call for a supply. 

The Presbytery refused to recognize Mr. Brown in 
a ministerial capacity, he being unable to produce 
the credentials of his ordination, and for this reason 
the request of the Springfield society was not granted. 

Soon after this the Rev. John Thomson, a licen- 
tiate of the Presbytery of West Lexington, visited 
Springfield, and at the next meeting of Presbytery, 
held at Red Oak, in Browne county, April 14th, 
1801, he was “ appointed to supply Springfield and 
Orangedale, each one-half his time.” 

In October following Mr. Thomson was called as 
pastor of Springfield for two-thirds of his time. He 
was appointed stated supply at Hamilton for the 
other one- third of his time. His ordination and 
installation took place at Springfield on the 11th of 
November, 1801. “ He remained pastor of the 

church until he went off with the New Lights in 
1803.” 

Soon after Mr. Thomson’s appointment as supply 
at Springfield steps were taken for the building of a 
meeting-house. A church building was erected and 
fitted up for use, though not entirely completed, 
during the summer of 1802. It occupied the site 
where the old burying ground still remains south of 
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the village of Springdale. It was a large frame 
building, nearly square, with galleries on three sides, 
and was regarded as a good and comfortable meeting- 
house for those days. The lot was not conveyed to 
the church until the 20th of November, 1803. The 
deed was given by James McCormick to John McCor- 
mick and James Watson, trustees, and embraced 
two-and-a-half acres. 

The descriptive part of the deed, after giving the 
metes and bounds of the lot, has this clause added, 
“ where the Springfield meeting-house now stands.” 

On the 5th day of September, 1812, an additional 
half-acre was deeded to the church by Peter Cregor. 

After Mr. Thomson had labored one year in the 
church he revised the roll of membership, and found 
the whole number to be about seventy, many of 
whom had been received during the year. He had 
introduced the “exercises,” or Kentucky revivals, 
had kept his congregation under a high pressure of 
excitement, and to this may be attributed the great 
number of accessions to the church. Mr. Thomson, 
in speaking of his labors during that year, says : 

“The opinion of the elders was fully expressed, 
that the Lord had blessed my labors the past year, 
yet I felt we were not in a lively state. Such was 
our condition when our first communion commenced 
— the last of May, 1802. Nothing was manifest 
until Monday when it became evident that God, by 
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His Spirit, was in the midst of His people in a special 
manner. The revival was one of great power and 
continued for several months, and at every meeting 
we were generally greeted with new cases of awaken- 
ing, and the hopeful conversion of some seeking, 
longing sOtils. At the first communion after the re- 
vival commenced twenty joined the church, and for a 
year and a half we had additions at every com- 
munion.” 

In the latter part of the year 1803, the church 
had one hundred and three communicants, with six 
ruling elders, viz. : John Watson, William Preston, 
Moses Miller, Thomas Mclntire, Abraham Lindley, 
and James Andrews. 

But notwithstanding this seeming prosperity the 
seeds of dissension had already been sown that were 
destined to produce a disruption of the church, and 
soon grew beyond the power of control. The cause 
of this was the introduction of a new system of revi- 
vals, or religious exercises. And, as the pastor of the 
Springfield Church, the Rev. John Thomson, was one 
of the principal agents in disseminating this discord, 
it seems proper that a brief history of these remark- 
able exercises, which shook the foundations of Cal- 
vanism, and modified the Presbyterian faith, should 
be given. 

The ushering in of the present century brought 
with it the strangest and perhaps the most wonder- 
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ful of religious revivals known to history. It had its 
origin in Logan County, Kentucky, for which reason 
it became known throughout the west as the Ken- 
tucky revivals. 

In 1799 the Rev. James McGready, a Presbyterian 
minister, formerly from North Carolina, was settled 
in Logan County, where he gained some notoriety as 
an impassioned pulpit orator. About the same time 
the brothers William and John McGhee, the former 
a Presbyterian and the latter a Methodist minister, 
were known throughout the north and central sec- 
tions of Tennessee as great religious revivalists. 
William resided in Sumner, and John in the adjoin- 
ing county of Smith. 

In the autumn of 1799 these two brothers set out 
together on a ministerial tour through the Red River 
settlements and into the adjoining counties of Ken- 
tucky. On their course they visited the neighbor- 
hood where the Rev. McGready was located in Logan 
county, and there attended a sacvamental meeting 
then being held under the auspices of that reverend 
gentleman. It appears that a number of other min- 
isters were also in attendance, among whom were the 
Revs. Mr. Hoge and Rankin, and at one of those 
meetings held in the evening, and at the close of the 
sermon preached by the Rev. William McGhee, a 
woman rose up in the audience and uttered a loud, 
piercing cry, and immediately fell to the floor. This 
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produced an unbounded emotion throughout the con- 
gregation. “Some were shouting, some praying, 
some weeping, some lying prostrate upon the floor, 
while others were exhorting and beseeching their 
friends to flee from the wrath to come and turn to 
the Lord.” 

Such boisterous and unruly proceedings were novel 
scenes in a Presbyterian church, if indeed in such 
extravagant forms the like had ever appeared in a 
religious assembly. Another meeting was held soon 
afterward on Desher’s creek, near the Cumberland 
river, when the ecstatic emotions were wonderful be- 
yond description. 

The excitement spread as the meetings continued, 
and the congregations increased, as did also the emo- 
tional exercises. People came from a great distance, 
and the houses being insufficient to accommodate 
them, out-door meetings were held; and, sparsely 
settled as the country then was, the congregations 
were swelled to enormous numbers, some coming the 
distance of a hundred miles. 

These meetings were conducted by the Presby- 
terians and Methodists jointly, the leading spirits 
among the Methodists being John McGhee, William 
McKendree, William Burk, John Sale, Benjamin 
Lakin, and Henry Smith. And this was the origin 
of the camp meeting, which has become a permanent 
institution in the Methodist Church. 
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These revivals spread into other counties, and soon 
embraced all the settled portions of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. A great number of what was called Sac- 
ramental Camp Meetings were held the following 
spring and summer, among the largest of which were 
those held at Cabin Creek, Concord, Pleasant Point, 
Indian Creek, and Cane Ridge. It was estimated 
that over twenty thousand people were in attendance 
at the meeting at Cane Ridge — many from Ohio; 
and that three thousand persons were converted 
during one day through the means of the various 
exercises, as they were termed. 

The Rev. McNemar, in describing these meetings, 
says : “ They were generally opened with a sermon, 
near the close of which there would be an unusual 
outcry, some bursting forth into loud ejaculations of 
prayer or thanksgiving for the truth ; others break- 
ing out in emphatical sentences of exhortation ; others 
flying to their careless friends with tears of compas- 
sion, beseeching them to turn to the Lord ; some 
struck with terror and hastening through the crowd 
to make their escape, or pull away their relations; 
others trembling, weeping, crying out for the Lord 
Jesus to have mercy upon them : fainting away till 
every appearance of life was gone, and the extremities 
of the body assume the coldness of death ; others sur- 
rounding them with melodious songs or fervent 
prayers for their happy resurrection in the love of 
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Christ; others collecting into circles around this 
variegated scene, contending with arguments for and 
against, and under such appearances the work would 
continue for several days.” 

Such was the state of excitement throughout Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee when, in 1801, Richard McNe- 
mar, John Thomson, and John Dunlavey, all Presby- 
terian ministers from Kentucky, and among the 
ablest within the bounds of the Presbytery, intro- 
duced the exercises aiid revivals into Ohio. 

McNemar was settled at Turtle Creek, near where 
Union Village now is, south-west of Lebanon, Thom- 
son at Springfield, and Dunlavey at Eagle Creek, in 
Browne county. These men preached with great 
power and eloquence, and appealing to the passions 
soon aroused the whole country to the highest point 
of religious excitement. Their meetings were con- 
ducted with great irregularities and disorder, but 
were attended with numerous conversions to the faith 
and accessions to the church. 

These exercises, resulting from overwrought relig- 
ious emotions, appeared to be involuntary and con- 
tagious. They affected both sexes and all classes, 
and embraced all ages, from the child of eight years 
to persons of three-score-and-ten. 

These exercises assumed a great variety of forms, 
but were known under the general appellation of the 
“religious exercises.” Each particular form was dis- 
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tinguished by name, and was supposed to possess 
some peculiar merit of its own. 

One was known as the “ falling exercise.” Persons 
so affected were seized with a sudden paroxysm of 
loud and difficult breathing, and would then fall to 
the ground and lay there, apparently unconscious, for 
a half-hour or more, and on reviving commence ex- 
horting, shouting, praying or singing in the most 
passionate and vehement manner. 

The “rolling exercise” consisted in being cast 
down in a violent manner, “ doubled, with the head 
and feet together, and rolling over and over like a 
wheel, or stretched in a prostrate manner turned 
swiftly over and over like a log.” “ This,” says Mr. 
McNemar, “ was considered very debasing and mor- 
tifying, especially if the person was taken in this 
manner through the mud and sullied therewith from 
head to foot.” 

The “jerks.” This exercise began with a twitch- 
ing of the muscles of the neck and chest “ causing the 
head to fly backward and from side to side with a 
quick jolt, which the person would naturally labor to 
suppress, but in vain. Sometimes the head would 
be twisted right and left to a half round, with such 
velocity that no feature could be discovered, but tLo 
face appear as much behind as before.” 

The “barks.” This sometimes accompanied the 
jerks. It consisted in falling upon the hands and 
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feet and moving about on all fours in personification 
of a dog, and the while imitating the bark of that an- 
imal. The victims of this disgraceful exercise, we 
are told, were often those who moved in the best cir- 
cles of society. 

The “running exercise.” A person affected with 
this emotion would start up in the audience and run 
with great swiftness as far, apparently, as one breath 
would permit, and then fall to the ground and lay for 
a half-hour or more. 

The “ dancing exercise.” It appears that this ex- 
ercise was voluntary, and introduced to take the 
place of, or supersede some of the more ludicrous and 
debasing, such as the rolling, jerking, and barking. 

Mr. McNemar mentions one of these dancing exer- 
cises performed by the Rev. John Thomson. He 
says : “ At the spring sacrament at Turtle Creek, in 
1804, Bro. Thomson had been constrained, just at 
the close of the meeting, to go to dancing, and for an 
hour or more to dance around the stand, all the while 
repeating in a low tone of voice, “ This is the Holy 
Ghost. Glory ! ” 

These exercises were regarded by many of the . 
medical profession as a disease simulating chorea , or 
St. Vitus’s dance, and the subject elicited considera- 
ble discussion in the medical journals during the first 
five years of the present century. One of the most 
faithful and graphic descriptions of this affection was 
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given in a letter written by John Wilkinson,, of 
Marysville, Tennessee, and published in the Phila- 
delphia “ Medical and Physical Journal,” in 1805. 

He says : “ This disease made its appearance in 
this place in the summer of 1803, and increased in 
its effects with astonishing rapidity until the latter 
end of that season. Since this period the average 
number of subjects each season has not, I think, very 
greatly differed from what it was at. that time, there 
being but little difference in the summer and winter 
months. 

“ The subjects of these exercises are mostly of the 
Presbyterian sect of religionists, which are very numer- 
ous in this county, there being four congregations; 
and of those within such ages as are usually subject 
to its influence, I am satisfied that one-fourth, if not 
one-third or one-half, are, or have been, affected 
under some one modification or other of the exercises. 
Some few Baptists have also been exercised, but it is 
remarkable, that I do not recollect to have heard of 
a single case among the sect denominated Seceders 
having taken it at their religious meetings.” 

In giving a description of the exercises Mr. Wil- 
kinson says : “ In respect to the mode of action, or 
gestures, this has varied, in general, in some degree 
from what it was at the first appearance of the affec- 
tion. Indeed, at all times since it has been almost 
infinitely different and varied in different persons, 
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and even in the same individual. It would be im- 
possible to give a historical account of the varieties 
of the affection, a few of its most prominent and dis- 
tinguishing features is all that I can attempt to de- 
lineate at present.” 

Then follows in minute detail an account of the 
different modes of the exercises, and in concluding 
his description says : “ There are a great many other 
gesticulations, mostly imitative of those actions which 
are common in domestic life, and chiefly peculiar to 
the female sex, to which are added dancing and sing- 
ing. These make a conspicuous figure in the general 
system. 

“ The dance is usually performed by a perpendic- 
ular motion of the body and limbs when in an erect 
position, both feet rising at the same time, although 
sometimes the feet move alternately. The hands 
and arms are generally protruded and frequently ele- 
vated, while the head is supinely thrown back, the 
eyes being closed. In the meantime she makes a 
continual rotation of turnings and circles; and all 
the movements are performed with softness and a 
graceful elasticity. During these evolutions she gen- 
erally commences her tune. This is pretty uniformly 
the same, and in a flat key, almost every other note 
touching the key, and not rising more than a fifth 
from the key note. Then immediately succeeds 
something like swooning.” 
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Mr, McNemar relates many strange scenes and 
incidents connected with these revivals. 

At the great meeting at Cabin Creek the excite- 
ment, he says, was “awful and beyond description. 
On the third night the number who fell were so great 
that to prevent their being trodden under foot by the 
multitude, they were collected together and laid in 
order on two squares of the meeting-house, which, like 
so many dead corpses, covered a considerable part of 
the floor.” * 

At Indian Creek, in Harrison county, Ky., a boy 
about twelve years old retired from the stand in time 
of preaching, and, mounting a log at some distance 
away, raised his voice in a very affecting manner, and 
soon attracted the main body of the audience. With 
tears streaming from his eyes he cried aloud to the 
wicked, warning them of their danger. He was held 
up by two men, and spoke for an hour or more with 
great eloquence, when becoming exhausted he raised 
his hand, holding up his handkerchief, wet from 
wiping the perspiration from his face, and dropping 
it, cried out, “ Thus, 0 sinner ! shall you drop into 
hell unless you forsake your sins and turn to the 
Lord;” and at that moment a great number fell 
as though shot in a battle, and the work spread in 
a manner which no human language can describe. 

* The meeting in this instance, as in general, '-"is held in the 
open air. 
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At the Cane Ridge meeting, in 1802, the most mar- 
velous case of this strange affection occurred. Rachel 
Martin, a young woman of the neighborhood, was 
taken with the exercises on the third day of the meet- 
ing, and, after swooning, lay for nine days without 
eating or speaking. She recovered, however, without 
any serious injury to her health, if we are to believe 
Mr. McNemar, who relates the event as though it 
transpired within his own knowledge. 

These wild extravagancies did not continue for any 
great length of time without inciting opposition. It 
was soon found that constant appeals to the human 
passions were necessary to keep alive that degree of 
excitement required to produce the exercises. The 
more deliberate and thoughtful of the ministry and 
laymen of the church, therefore, began to doubt their 
divine origin. And when it was discovered that a 
large proportion of those who professed conversion, 
through the influence of some one or all of the different 
exercises, returned to their normal and unregenerate 
condition when removed from the exciting cause, or 
upon the discontinuance of the religious meetings, the 
whole system was denounced as irreligious and dis- 
orderly. At the Cane Ridge meeting the Rev. David 
Rice, and others of the ministry, openly opposed the 
proceedings, and refused to attend the meetings after- 
ward. 

Those of the ministry who adhered to the old doc- 
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trines and customs of the church were the Revs. 
David Rice, John Blythe, Robert Stewart, John Lyle, 
John P. Campbell, of Kentucky, and James Kemper, 
Archibald Steel, and Matthew G. Wallace, of Ohio. 
While Robert Marshall, Barton W. Stone, James 
McGready, and Matthew Huston, of Kentucky, and 
John Thomson, Richard McNemar, and John Dun- 
lavey, of Ohio, were carried along with the excite- 
ment, and finally assumed the name of New Lights , 
for the reason, as they said, that God made manifest 
His will to each individual who honestly sought after 
it, “ by an inward light that shone into the heart and 
revealed the spirit to the inner man, without any 
written tenets or learned expositors;” and that all 
creeds, confessions, forms of worship, and rules of 
government invented by man ought to be laid aside. 

The doctrinal differences between the two factions 
grew wider, and the disputes increased in acrimony, 
until, at the meeting of the Synod held at Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 6th, 1803, Thomson, McNemar, Stone, 
Huston, and Dunlavey were arraigned for doctrinal 
heresy. 

They disputed the authority of the Synod, and de- 
clared themselves independent of that body. They 
were nevertheless expelled from the ministry and the 
church, and each returned to his respective congrega- 
tion, and there renewed the work of disruption with 
increased earnestness and labor. 
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Possessed of great eloquence and influence they 
took with them the greater portion of their congrega- 
tions. McNemar and Thomson especially possessed 
that peculiar magnetism that sways the populace and 
carries it along irresistably ; and when they left the 
old church, which they did during that year, the 
greater part of their congregations went with them ; 
in fact, the great body of the Presbyterians in Ohio 
imbibed the New Light doctrines, and all the 
churches of that denomination north of the Ohio 
were threatened with disruption, and would probably 
have been rent asunder, had not differences arisen 
among the New Lights themselves. These internal 
dissensions arose mainly through the influence of the 
Shakers, or Shaking Quakers, as they were popularly 
termed. These people, who had established their 
principal societies in Connecticut and eastern New 
York, having heard of the strange revivals in the 
west, sent three of their leading men as a mission of 
observation and inquiry. These men visited Ken- 
tucky and Ohio in 1805, attended all the principal 
meetings of the New Lights, and pronounced the ex- 
ercises a confirmation of their own peculiar tenets, 
corresponding, they said, with their doctrine of “ the 
miraculous effusion of the holy spirit.” Indeed, the 
revival exercises of the New Lights greatly simulated 
the faith and modes of worship of the Shakers. 

The Shakers believed that the day of judgment 
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was past, and the world, under a new dispensation, 
which they termed the second coming of Christ, and 
which consequently abolished the ordinance of mar- 
riage and required a total separation of the sexes. 
They professed to have communion with departed 
saints, and in their worship they practised a uni- 
form, regular dance to a “solemn hymn.” They 
claimed to impart additional light to the revival- 
ists, and to instruct them in the way of the Lord 
more perfectly. By their teaching they made many 
converts to Shakerism from among the New Lights. 
Among this number were the Revs. Matthew Hus- 
ton, Richard McNemar, and John Dunlavey. 

These Shakers, aided by their new and distin- 
guished converts, established several communist vil- 
lages in the western country, one at Harrisburg, 
Kentucky, one near Lebanon, Ohio, and afterward 
one or two others in Indiana. 

The inroads thus made among the New Lights, 
while the great body of them were not affected, 
were great disparagements to the cause, and gave 
material check to its progress. Other differences 
arose among them which led them on to disputation 
and sharp controversy. 

They disagreed upon the ordinance of baptism, 
upon the decrees, upon the atonement, and other 
doctrinal points, until all unity of faith and sen- 
timent were destroyed, and the great diversity of 
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opinions led them into confusion, dissension and 
division. 

On being expelled from the church and from 
the ministry, Mr. Thomson entered into the revival 
work with zeal and enthusiasm, and, with a rebelli- 
ous spirit toward the old church, was only too suc- 
cessful in proselyting its members to the New Light 
doctrines. 

The real estate and other property belonging to 
the Presbyterian church at Springfield could not 
legally be appropriated by the New Lights, and 
Thomson and his followers, though numbering at 
least four-fifths of the members, were compelled to 
abandon the meeting-house they had so recently as- 
sisted in erecting. Thus driven from the house they 
had learned to regard as their own, and forced to 
seek some other place of worship, they, with com- 
mendable ambition, and with feelings perhaps not 
entirely free from revenge, erected a meeting-house 
of their own on the east side of the road, and imme- 
diately opposite the old church building, where for 
many years, and within hearing distance of his for- 
mer brethern, Mr. Thomson waged an unrelenting 
war upon the Presbyterian creed. 

The Washington Presbytery sent the Rev. William 
Robertson to Springfield, who, notwithstanding his 
great effort to quiet dissension and induce the mem- 
bers to adhear to the Presbyterian faith, soon found 
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the roll of the church reduced from over one hundred 
to six or eight communicants. 

John McCormick, Benjamin Perlee, Michael Long, 
and James Yance, with their families, are all that 
can be named who remained steadfast to the old 
church. On the 3rd day of October, 1804, the Rev. 
Matthew G. Wallace was appointed the regular sup- 
ply, and remained in the pastoral charge until 1807, 
after which, and until Mr. Thomson’s return in 1812, 
there was only occasional and irregular preaching. 

Meantime the New Lights were creating the most 
intense excitement, and appeared to absorb the 
almost entire religious* interest of the country. The 
people gathered by thousands at their meetings, 
great numbers were added to the church by means of 
the exercises, until, in 1805, they had seven large and 
flourishing societies, viz. : at Turtle creek, Spring- 
field, Eagle creek, Clear creek, Orangedale, Salem, 
and Beaver creek. 

In October, 1803, the New Light ministers and 
principal layman, of Kentucky and Ohio, organized 
what they termed the “ Springfield Presbytery,” and 
issued a paper called “ An Apology,” in which they 
gave their peculiar views and opinions ; but soon they 
discovered that this was susceptable of being inter- 
preted or construed into a sort of creed or confession 
of faith, and their “Presbytery a human device,” 
without divine authority, and therefore, at the session 
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held at Cane Ridge, Kentucky, they revoked their 
“ apology,” and dissolved the Presbytery by what 
they termed its last will and testament. 

This singular document bears date June 28, 1804, 
and reads as follows : 

“ The Presbytery of Springfield, sitting at Cane 
Ridge, Bourbon County, Kentucky, being, through 
a gracious providence, in more than ordinary bodily 
health, growing in strength and size daily, and in 
perfect soundness and composure of mind, but know- 
ing that it is appointed for all delegated bodies once 
to die, and considering that the life of every such 
body is very uncertain, do make and ordain this our 
last will and testament, in manner and form follow- 
ing, viz. : 

“We will that this body be dissolved and sink 
into union with the body of Christ at large. We 
will that our name of distinction with its reverend 
tittle be forgotten. We will that our power of 
making laws for the government of the church for- 
ever cease. We will that candidates for the gospel 
ministry henceforth study the holy scriptures, and 
obtain license from God to preach the simple gospel, 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. We 
will that the church of Christ resume her right of 
internal government, try her candidates, and admit 
no proof of their authority but Christ speaking in 
them, and that she resume her right of trying those 
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who say they are apostles and are not. We will 
that each particular church choose its own preacher 
and support him by a free offering, without a written 
call or subscription. We will that the people hence- 
forth take the Bible as their only sure guide to heaven, 
and as many as are offended with other books, cast 
them into the fire if they choose : for it is better to 
enter into life having one book, than having many, 
to be cast into hell. We will that our weak brethern, 
who may have been waiting to make Springfield 
Presbytery their king, and wot not what has become 
of it, may betake themselves to the Rock of Ages, and 
follow Jesus for the future. We will that the Synod 
of Kentucky examine every member who may be 
suspected of having departed from the confession of 
faith, and suspend every suspected heretic immedi- 
ately, in order that the oppressed may go free and 
taste the sweets of gospel liberty. Finally, we will 
that all our sister bodies read their Bible carefully, 
that they may see their fate there determined, and 
prepare for death before it is too late. 

(Signed) “Springfield Presbytery. 

“Witnesses, — Robert Marshall, John Dunlavey, 
Richard McNemar, B. W. Stone, John Thomson, 
David Pervance.” 

This decree not only dissolved the Springfield 
Presbytery, but put an end likewise to the harmony 
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and union of sentiment among the New Lights. 
They became divided into numerous factions, with 
individual differences. McNemar, Dunlavey, and 
Huston, with many followers, went to the Shakers; 
Barton W. Stone and others joined the Campbellites, 
or what is known as the Christian church. A large 
number in Kentucky established what they termed 
“ The Cumberland Presbyterian Church,” * and in 
1811 Marshall and Thomson made application to the 
Presbyterian Synod, and were fully restored to the old 
church and to the ministry. Thus, after rebelling 
for more than eight years, they were again found 
battling under the Westminster confession of faith. 

At first the New Lights were Pedobaptists, but in 
1815 they renounced this mode, and held to the 
doctrine of baptism of believers alone, and that by 
immersion. 

In 1812 Mr. Thomson was again called to the 
pastorate of the Springfield church, and such was his 
great personal influence that a large majority of his 
New Light followers returned with him, and harmony 
and prosperity were again restored. For twenty 
years, with the same zeal that had marked his efforts 
to disrupt and destroy, did he labor to rebuild and 



* The Cumberland Presbyterians were not, strictly speaking, 
New Lights, they differed from them somewhat upon the decrees 
and the atonement, but were zealous advocates of the new 
revivals and exercises. 
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restore the church, and in no period of his life was 
he more successful. Many revivals and numerous 
accessions crowned his efforts. In one single year 
(1829) sixty-two were added to the roll of mem- 
bership. 

During these successful years he was supported by 
the following elders, viz,: Benjamin Perlee, Caleb 

Crain, Abraham Lindley, James Vance, John Watson, 
Jehial Day, John R. Gaston, Cornelius W. Hall, 
Ezekiel Moore, Caleb Brown, William Watson, and 
William Wilson. 

Of the names of the founders and early members 
of the church few are now obtainable, among them, 
however, in addition to the above, may be named 
John Schooley, William Preston, James Andrews, 
Moses Miller, James Carnahan, Levi Sayre, John 
Long, Peter Cregor, John Roll, and Hatfield Williams. 

The following are the names of the members of 
the church, at Springfield, in full communion, and of 
lawful age, as listed May 19, 1823, for the purpose 
of procuring the dividend from the ministerial fund: 



John Thomson. 
Nancy Thomson. 
James Thomson. 
Robert Watson. 
Catherine Watson. 
Catherine McCormick 
Jemima Swallow. 
John McGilliard, Sr. 
Susan McGilliard. 



Nat’l S. Schooley. 
Jane Schooley. 
Agnes Long. 

John Long. 

Nancy Long. 
Margaret Long. 
Elizabeth Woodman. 
Nancy Conklin 
Charity Van Tuyl. 



Mary Gaston. 
Catherine Packer. 
Mary Fowble. 
Henry Oliver. 
Mary Oliver. 

John Oliver. 

Jane Oliver. 
Eleanor Roberts. 
Anne Flag, Sr. 
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Caleb Crane. 

Sarah Crane. 

Hatfield Williams. 
John Rogers. 

Betsy Rogers. 

Jane Sa} r re. 

Mary Woodruff. 
Benjamin Perlee. 
Mary Perlee. 

John Schooley. 

Mary Schooley. 
James Vance. 

Azubah Vance. 
William Vance. 
Harriet Vance. 

The following a: 
the above list as 
same year : 

James Cogy 
Louis Packer. 

Phebe Packer. 

Ellen Williams. 

Jane Cogy. 

Garret Williamson. 
Abby Williamson. 
Garret Lefferson. 
Sarah Lefferson. 

David Longwell. 
Joseph W. Hegeman. 
Sophia Hegeman. 
Sally Anne Wertwine. 
Nathaniel Woodruff. 
Samantha Hannally. 
Robt. C. Allison. 
Rebecca Moore. 



Rebecca Wallace. 
Jehiel Day. 
Margaret Day. 
Elizabeth Redick. 
William Lowes. 
Anne Lowes. 
Elizabeth Case. 
Abraham Lindley. 
Sarah Lindley. 
Jane Moore. 

Annis Mitchel. 
John La Rue. 
Catherine LaRu. 
Mary Packer. 
Jonn R. Gaston. 



Anne Flag, Jr. 
Nancy McConnel. 
John Robertson. 
Elizabeth Robertson. 
Rachel Stibbins. 
James Harris. 
Hannah Harris. 
Catherine Allen. 
Jane Smith. 

Jacob Fowble. 

Jane Perine. 

Amelia Wilkinson. 
Efly Pierson. 

Ezekiel Crain. 
Hannah Crain. 



e the names of persons who signed 
adherents to the church for the 



Isaac Swallow. 
Mary Swallow. 
Anna Swallow. 
Benjamin Swallow. 
Daniel Turner. 
Mary Van Dyke. 
Catherine Case. 
Peter Perlee. 

Mary Perlee. 

Geo. McCormick. 
Philey McCormick. 
J. Van Zant. 
Margaret Van Zant. 
John Riddle. 
Catherine Riddle. 

E. Cammil. 
Elizabeth Cammil. 



Phoebe Smith. 
Betsy Hazelton. 
William Vance. 
Elenor Vance. 
Peter Davis. 
Catherine Davis. 
James Roberts. 
Wm. Cumming. 
John Roll. 

Sarah Roll. 
Samuel V. Roll. 
Abbey Whallon. 
Simon Whallon. 
James Whallon. 
Anne Sayler. 
Jabel Case. 

Isaac McFeely. 
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Isaac LaRue. 
Elizabeth LaRue. 
Thos. Filton. 

Francis Filton. 

James G. Paine. 
Stephen Schooley. 
Susan Schooley. 
Michael H. Oveilbiss. 
William Cregar. 
Elizabeth Cregar. 
David Conklin. 

John McClelland. 
John Baldwin. 
Elizabeth Baldwin. 
Jacob Cregar. 

Ural. W. Gould. 
Dorcas C. Gould. 
Lydia McClelland. 
Elizabeth Cain. 

Hugh Oliver. 

Wm. Cochran. 
Rebecca Cochran. 
Jesse Crain. 



John Woodmin. 
Ettey Flag. 
Benjamin Hubbard. 
Mary Hubbard. 
Jacob Field, Sr. 
Hesther Field. 
Elizabeth Field. 
Jacob Field, Jr. 
Thos. B. Van Tuyl. 
Jacob Long. 

Rachael List. 

Henry Mills. 
Catherine Mills. 
Humphrey Ellis. 
Harp Peterson. 
Charity Peterson. 
Elizabeth Peterson. 
Simon Mitchel. 
Daniel Root. 

Jacob Fowble. 
Reuben McConnel. 
John Earl. 

Joseph Smith. 



Susannah McFeely. 
John Whallon. 
Margaret Whallon. 
John Yoorhees. 
Elizabeth Yoorhees. 
William Preston. 
Sarah W. Preston. 
Lavinah Preston. 
Mary Hailman. 
Sarah Hailman. 
Rachel Preston. 
Stephen Crain. 
Hannah Stibbins. 
Stephen Stibbins. 
Lewis C. Freeman. 
Susan Freeman. 
Martha Fields. 
George Shepherd. 
Sarah Shepherd. 
Sarah S. Day. 

Rhoda Day. 

Annis Day. 

Samuel Day. 



Mr. Thomson resigned his charge in 1832, and 
removed to Crawfordsville, Indiana, where he resided 
until the time of his decease, which occurred in 1859, 
at the ripe age of eighty-six years. 

After the resignation of Mr Thomson the church 
remained without a pastor until October, 1833, dur- 
ing which time the pulpit was occasionally filled by 
the Revs. Sayers Gazley, William Graham, and 
Benjamin Graves. 

In 1834 the Rev. Adrian Aten was called to the 
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pastoral charge of the church. .He had preached there 
several months previous, and was elected on the 22d 
day of March, and installed on the 11th day of April 
following. The old meeting-house was abandoned 
during this year, and on the 7th day of November 
they worshiped for the first time in the new church, 
Mr. Aten occupying a carpenter’s bench as a pulpit, 
and the seats from the old church serving the con- 
gregation as pews, but the building was not fully 
completed until 1838. In the mean time the society 
held its meetings in the old log school-house, which 
stood east of the old Methodist church until May, 
1838, when the church was finished and permanently 
occupied. 

It was during Mr. Aten’s pastoral charge that the 
great controversy, between the old and new school 
parties, arose in the church, or rather reached its 
culminating point, for it had its origin far back, and 
amid the conflicts arising from the Kentucky revivals. 
The liberal sentiment engendered at that time, and 
for so many years lying dormant and inactive in the 
church, sprang up anew, and became a formidable 
element of faith to at least one-half the adherents of 
Presbyterianism, and over which, for several years, 
there was carried on such bitter controversy between 
the high and low church men, or the old and new 
school parties, as finally led to that grand division 
and separation of the factions in 1838. But happily, 
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after a separation of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the two associations united and consolidated 
under a modified form of the Calvanistic faith, and 
harmony and prosperity crowned the union. 

Mr. Aten’s pastoral labors terminated on the 1st 
of April, 1841, and in September following the Rev. 
J. M. Stone, of the Oxford Presbytery, accepted the 
ministerial charge. He was earnest and efficient in 
his labors, and during the eight years of his ministry 
there were many accessions to the church. In the 
spring of 1843 thirty-two were added to the roll of 
membership as the immediate fruits of a great 
revival. Soon after this, however, and before the 
termination of Mr. Stone’s ministry, the harmony 
of the church was again disturbed. It was at this 
time that the agitation of the question of slavery 
stirred the country into a commotion of excitement, 
rending political parties asunder, and shaking the 
churches in angry discord. The controversy in the 
Springfield church rose to a hight beyond control or 
reconciliation, and a number of the anti -slavery 
members, believing it a Christian duty to speak in 
condemnation of slavery, as a sin to be held intol- 
erable in a Christian church, and incompatible with 
the Christian faith, dissolved their connection with 
the society, where, they alleged, the freedom of 
speech was denied them, and where, if not upheld, 
at least the advocacy of slavery was not condemned. 
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Among the seceders may be named Edmund Glenn 
and family, Robert and John Watson and their wives, 
Archy Brown and wife, Thomas Q. Skillman and 
family, William Hole and wife, and Battis Rusk and 
family. There were others, but the above are all 
that can now be obtained. 

On the 5th day of June, 1849, Mr. Stone, at his 
own request, was relieved from the pastoral charge 
of the church, and was succeeded by the Rev. George 
P. Bergen. 

Mr. Bergen began his labors in August, 1849, but 
was not installed as pastor until the 1st of May, 1850. 
He left Springdale in 1857, and died in Birmingham, 
Iowa, of heart disease, April 11, 1876, in the 56th 
year of his age, and 27th of his ministry. After the 
retirement of Mr. Bergen the church was supplied for 
a few months by the Rev. L. D. Potter, of Glendale 
Female College, and formerly from New Jersey. 

In 1858 the Rev. T. E. Hughes was called as 
regular supply, and continued his labors until 1866. 
During the last year of his service the church was 
favored with an interesting revival, which added 
thirty-four members to the roll. 

On the 29th day of July, 1866, the Rev. Wm. H. 
James, the present pastor, a graduate of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and a licentiate of the Pres- 
bytery of Passaic, New Jersey, assumed the minis- 
terial charge. 
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Without ostentation, but with unremitting labor, 
Mr. James has served the church for more than 
fourteen years, and, if a steady increase of member- 
ship and uninterrupted harmony in the church and 
among the congregation are to be takan as evidence, 
his ministerial labors have been crowned with more 
than ordinary success. He has surely secured to 
himself the confidence and esteem, not only of his 
congregation, but the entire community in which he 
resides. 



HOPEWELL, OR MONTGOMERY PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

The records of this church have long since been 
lost, leaving its early history in obscurity and doubt. 
Tradition points to an old log school-house that, as 
early as 1798, stood on the bank of a little stream 
known as Sycamore creek, a mile and a half north 
of the present town of Montgomery, where the first 
religious meetings in the neighborhood were held, 
and from this stream the church that was soon after 
organized derived its name, “ Sycamore Presbyterian 
church.” The date of its organization cannot at this 
time be ascertained, indeed but few of the names of 
its first members are held even in tradition. 

It is said, and with much probability of truth, that 
the Reverend James Kemper preached in the school- 
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house above referred to in 1798, and possibly a so- 
ciety was organized during that year ; but it was not 
till 1802 that a meeting-house was built, which was 
located on the grounds now known as Hopewell 
Cemetery, about a mile and a quarter north of the 
present town of Montgomery. 

Mr. Kemper was the regular supply at Duck Creek 
and Round Bottom churches from 1796 until 1806, 
but one-third of his time was given to newly settled 
points in the neighborhood, at his discretion, Syca- 
more, it is said, being one of them. Not until 1801, 
however, was he appointed by Presbytery as regular 
supply at Hopewell. 

The Rev. Mr. Monfort, who has given the subject of 
“ The Early Organizations of Presbyterian Churches 
North of the Ohio ” great thought and labor, says, on 
page 8 of his printed discourse : “ Next to the First 
Church of Cincinnati, and the churches now called 
Pleasant Ridge and Montgomery, Springfield requires 
notice,” thus giving the Montgomery church chrono- 
logical precedence over that of Springfield. In this 
respect, however, Mr. Monfort is probably mistaken. 

The first settlers of the neighborhood, where 
Sycamore Church was built, were Cornelius and 
David Snyder, Jacob Felter, Ironimus Felter, David 
Felter, Nathaniel Terwileger, and Jacob Rosa. They 
emigrated from Ulster County, New York, and 
were all related to each other. Snyder, Rosa, and 
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Terwileger, each having married sisters of the Felter 
brothers. They effected a settlement in 1794. Sny- 
der purchased the whole of section 4, now of Syca- 
more township, portions of which he sold to his 
brothers-in-law Rosa and the Felter brothers. 

Mr. Terwileger located on the south half of section 
3, and in 1801 purchased the north half of the sec- 
tion, and was the founder and proprietor of the town 
of Montgomery, the plat of which was recorded in 
1802. These pioneer settlers were also the founders 
of the old church, first known as the “ Sycamore 
Presbyterian Church,” the name of which was 
changed to “ Hopewell ” in 1803. 

It is quite probable that there were other persons 
who belonged to the first organization of this old 
church, but the following are all that are now known 
as its founders, viz : Cornelius and Mary Snyder, 

Jacob Felter and wife, David Felter and wife, Jacob 
and Katy Rosa, Mathias and Margaret Rosa, Ironi- 
mus Felter and wife, David and Mary Snyder, and 
Nathaniel and Ann Terwileger. 

Mr. Kemper continued to preach for this church 
until 1808, after which it was without a pastor for a 
time, perhaps a year or more. 

It is not positively known who were the first elders, 
but tradition points to Cornelius Snyder and Jacob 
Felter as two of them, and they probably remained 
as such until the great division of 1819. 
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Mr. Kemper went from Ohio to Fleming county, 
Kentucky, where he remained until 1819, and on his 
return to Ohio accepted the pastoral charge of the 
first Presbyterin church at Walnut Hills, where he 
labored until his death, which occurred in 1834. He 
was a Virginian by birth, born in Fauquier county, 
November 23, 1753. In 1786 he emigrated to Ken- 
tucky, locating near Danville, and soon afterwards, 
at the age of thirty-four years, commenced his studies 
for the ministry. After four years of labor and trial, 
he was licensed in April, 1791, and was immediately 
sent to Cincinnati, where he organized the first Pres- 
byterian church in Ohio — a number of his descend- 
ents are now living in and around Cincinnati. 

Daniel Hayden was the next pastor of Hopewell 
church. Born in Redstone, Pennsylvania, April 9, 
1781, he was educated at Jefferson. College, and grad- 
uated in 1805. In 1807 he came to Ohio, and moved 
to Montgomery in 1808, soon after which he began 
his labors at Hopewell church. He was a licentiate of 
Erie Presbytery, and on the 17th of November, 1810, 
was regularly ordained and installed at Hopewell, 
Joshua L. Wilson preaching the sermon, and Matthew 
Gr. Wallace delivering the charge. He remained in 
the pastoral charge until 1819, when he assumed 
full ministerial charge of the church at Pleasant 
Ridge, where he continued to preach the remainder 
of his life. 
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Much of the time, during Mr. Hayden’s ministerial 
labors, was spent by him in teaching school. He 
taught at Montgomery for a number of years, and 
also at Reading for several terms, and is remembered 
as a stern, severe teacher and rigid disciplinarian. He 
also preached frequently at the school-house in Read- 
ing, at which place, although no organized society had 
then been established, the predomnient religious senti- 
ment was Presbyterian. Mr. Hayden was regarded 
as an able minister, but was by no means an eloquent 
or polished speaker; indeed, he was often abrupt in 
his delivery, and curt and severe in speech. He 
purchased a small farm in the south-west quarter of 
section 21, Sycamore township, where he resided up 
to the time of his decease, which occurred August 
27, 1835. He left eight children, viz. : Thomas, 

Nancy, John, James Cob, Sarah, Jane, Mary, and 
Joseph B. 

During the ministerial charge of Mr. Kemper 
Hopewell church escaped, in a great measure, the 
dissensions growing out of the Kentucky revivals. 
He was a rigid Calvinist, and among the first to 
oppose those irregularities known as the exercises, 
and kept the churches, over which he had charge, 
Duckcreek, Roundbottom, and Hopewell, measurably 
free from the New Light doctrines, and yet enough 
of these liberal ideas were diffused among the mem- 
bers to form the germ of future trouble. Mr. Hay- 
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den, although strictly orthodox, could not prevent a 
growing disaffection in the church. 

When faith in the doctrines of Calvinism, especially 
that of election, is once shaken, or yielded up, and 
God’s leading attributes, infinite wisdom, power, and 
goodness retained, there is no escape from universa- 
lism, or its kindred ideas. This was substantially 
the case with many of the members at Hopewell. 

Just enough of these free-will doctrines were enter- 
tained to furnish food for thought and reflection, and 
having once departed from the Westminster confes- 
sion, each individual wandered at will amidst the 
undefined and erratic ideas of the New Lights, which 
assumed different forms in different localities. At 
Turtle creek it ran into Shakerism ; at Springfield it 
inclined to Unitarianism and Congregationalism; 
while at Hopewell and at Carpenter’s run it assumed 
all shades of doctrine, from free grace Trinitarianism 
to extreme Universalism. 

While this disaffection was growing at Hope- 
well, the same or like troubles were aggitating the 
Baptist church at Carpenter’s run, in the adjoining 
neighborhood, each dissenting faction stimulating the 
other until both churches were disrupted through 
angry disputations, for the most part upon questions 
now considered non essential. Soon after Mr. Hay- 
den’s retirement from Hopewell, these long-continued 
disputes terminated in a division of the church, or 
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rather, there were several factions that seceded, and 
formed new organizations or societies, based upon 
their own peculiar doctrines. One class of its mem- 
bers organized a New Light church, and built a stone 
meeting house, about one mile east of Montgomery : 
the old building still remains, though the church has 
long since become extinct. The church building was 
afterwards converted into a grist-mill, and more re- 
cently into a factory for the manufacture of playing- 
cards. 

Another class of its members joined the body of 
Presbyterians, known as Seceders, and built a meet- 
ing-house a short distance north of what is now the 
Sixteen- Mile Stand in Sycamore township. This 
church is still in existence, and is known as the 
“ Sycamore church.” Still another body of the mem- 
bers joined in a petition to the Presbytery, at its 
session in 1820, praying for permission to organize 
a Presbyterian society, to be known as “Somerset 
Presbyterian Church.” The petition was granted, 
and the church organized. They built a meeting- 
house about five miles north-east of Montgomery, in 
"Warren county, near its southern line. This church 
is also a living organization, the Rev. Mr. Elliot 
having pastoral charge over it, as he is also the 
present supply at Sycamore church. And yet an- 
other portion of the members of Hopewell seceded, 
and afterwards organized the Universalist church of 
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Montgomery. Among these were the Snyders, the 
Felters, the Rosas, the Buckinghams, and others. 
In consequence of these divisions many of the old 
families of the neighborhood became separated. The 
wife and daughters generally remaining stedfast in 
the old faith, while the husband and sons wandered 
off into new and speculative doctrines, and strange 
and peculiar modes of worship. 

Notwithstanding the numerous factions that went 
off from the old church, it still survived, weakened 
to be sure, and unable to sustain a settled pastor, yet 
with sufficient vitality to keep up its meetings and 
employ a minister occasionally. From 1819 until 
1822 the church had no regular supply, but there 
was preaching at irregular periods by the Revs. 
Hesekiah Hull and Benjamin Boyd. 

In 1821 the old church was abandoned, and the 
meetings were held in the academy building, in 
Montgomery, until the new church was built in 1830, 
which, though occupied, was not fully completed 
until 1833. 

In 1822 the Cincinnati Presbytery held its first 
session, and a petition went up from Hopewell and 
Somerset churches, asking that the Rev. Ludwell G. 
Gaines be the supply of the two churches two-thirds 
of his time. The petition being agreed to, he ac- 
cepted the ministerial charge, and was regularly in- 
stalled on the 7th day of May, 1822. 
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Mr. Gaines was a native of Culpepper county, 
Virginia. Thrown upon his own resources in early 
life, he managed, by great industry and perseverence, 
to secure a fair classical and theological education, 
and was licensed by the Miami Presbytery in 1820, 
being then twenty-seven years of age. lie was a 
man of fair talent and ability. As a minister not 
eloquent, but earnest and sincere. He closed hi? 
labors at Hopewell on the 2d day of May, 1834. 
He preached afterwards at Bethel, Goshen, "Williams- 
burg, Mt. Carmal, and Cumminsville, and died in 
1861, after laboring in the ministry for more than 
forty years. Theophilus Gaines, the lawyer, and at 
one time the prosecuting attorney of Hamilton county,, 
was his son. After the release of Mr. Gaines the 
church was again without a minister for a, year or 
more, but had occasional preaching by different min- 
isters. 

In the spring of 1835 the Rev. J. C. Harrison 
became the stated supply, and remained for one year, 
after which there was again a vacancy until Septem- 
ber, 1837, when the Rev. Daniel K. McDonald, from 
the Oxford Presbytery, accepted the pulpit. He was 
a man of great ability and fine address. lie remained 
at Hopewell till 1842, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, of Salem Presbytery, who 
was installed April 17, 1844, and remained until 
1047. He too was a man of fine education and great 
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talent, and afterwards filled with honor many high 
positions, being president of Hanover College, Indiana, 
and of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, and at one 
time pastor of Arch street church, Philadelphia, still 
later of the Second church of Baltimore, and more 
recently pastor of the First Presbyterian church of 
Peoria, Illinois. 

Another two years’ vacancy followed the retire- 
ment of Mr. Edwards, the pulpit being filled tempo- 
rarily by the Rev. Gilbert M. Ilair, of Kentucky, 
who, in 1849, became the regular pastor, and served 
the church till 1852, when he retired at his own re- 
quest. Under his charge the church was very pros- 
perous, having increased both in membership and in 
spiritual life and vitality. 

In the spring of 1852 Hopewell and Reading 
churches were united under the pastoral charge of 
Rev. James H. Gill, a man of sterling sense and 
purity of character, but whose failing health would 
not endure the labors of ministering over two 
churches so remote and difficult of access to each 
other, and having a pressing call to go into a field 
of labor supposed to be less arduous, he retired from 
Hopewell and Reading in the spring of 1854. 

Mr. Gill was an intimate and valued friend of the 
writer, and at his earnest request he wrote, during 
the winter of 1878, the following brief memoir of 
his life. 
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“I am a retired minister of the Presbyterian 
church, being too infirm to bear longer the labor of 
the pastoral work. 

“My father moved to Ohio from Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1804, purchased and settled 
on what has since been known as ‘ Rose Hill ’ farm, 
on the top of the Four Mile hill, now in Avondale, 
and in about 1807 built the house recently removed 
by Mr. Robert Mitchell. There I was born, on the 
29th day of April, 1808. In 1813 my father, having 
sold his farm for fifteen dollars per acre, moved into 
what afterwards became Union county, now Colum- 
bus, Ohio. There I grew up to manhood. When 
twenty-one years old I entered upon a course of col- 
lege education, but in the junior years of the course 
my health gave way, and I was compelled to abandon 
the future prosecution of my college course. In truth 
I left college not expecting to live twelve months. 

“ Being relieved from the toils of college study, in 
which I had applied myself with great energy, and 
had taken great pleasure, and, with the benefit now 
of out door exercise, I soon so far recruited that hope 
awakened that some years of my life might yet be in 
reserve for me. There being just then a vacancy in 
the clerkship of both the supreme court and of that 
of common pleas, I was chosen to fill both. After 
six years in these offices, with the purpose of studying 
theology for the ministry, I resigned my appoint- 
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ment, having yet two years to run. At the close of 
the last term in which I served the court of common 
pleas, Hon. Joseph R. Swan, who was the presiding 
judge all the time I was in the service of the court, 
very unexpectedly to me, in the presence of the mem- 
bers of the bar of the district and of the crowded 
court house, in behalf of the court and bar, pro- 
nounced such a eulogy on my fidelity in the office, 
that the remembrance of it even now almost makes 
me blush. After three years of close study in the 
department of theology I entered the ministry, and 
spent, in active work in that calling, without respite, 
one-third of a century, and nearly all in the Miami 
valley. 

“ In the spring of 1853 I came into this vicinity, 
taking charge of the churches of Reading and Hope- 
well. In connection with these two churches I spent 
one exceedingly pleasant year, and it is believed not 
without useful results. This pleasant relationship was 
interrupted in the spring of 1854 by a pressing call 
from the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian church upon me to go into the service of the 
board as a traveling agent. Twelve years afterwards 
I returned and took charge of the church of Reading, 
and continued with that church until its union with 
the church of Lockland. This union was the result 
of the great re-union of the old and new school 
branches of the Presbyterian church. 
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“ The accumulated' labor necessary for the united 
church, for which union I had most fervently labored, 
rendered it also necessary that with my health I 
should seek a field requiring less physical labor. 
;After laboring five years in Rising Sun, Indiana, and 
it had become necessary for me to cease the active 
work of the ministry, the heart of myself and wife 
turned to this people, in the midst of whom we might 
pleasantly close the remainder of our days. 

“James H. Gill.” 

About a year after writing the above Mr. . Gill 
closed his days on earth. Though quite feeble and 
subject to occasional attacks of prostration, his friends 
were not prepared for his death in a manner so sud- 
den. He was taken to his bed at his home in Lock- 
land, and passed rapidly away, dying on the morning 
of the 9th of August, 1879, after a brief illness of 
four days. 

Mr. Gill was succeeded in the pastoracy of Reading 
and Hopewell churches by the Rev. John Stewart, 
who continued his labors till 1857. He was followed 
by the Rev. John McRea for one year, after which 
Hopewell was irregularly supplied until 1860, when 
it was again united with the Somerset church, under 
the charge of the Rev. E. McKinney, who continued 
until December, 1861, when he accepted a chaplaincy 
in the army, and resigned his relations with these 
churches. 
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In 1862 Hopewell made a call upon the Rev. Thos. 
F. Cortleyou, its present pastor, who had just then 
been released from the charge of the church at Wil- 
liamsburg, and on the 9th of May, 1862, he was 
installed pastor of Hopewell and Somerset churches ; 
over those churches he continued the ministerial 
charge until 1872, since which time his entire labors 
have been devoted to Hopewell, or, as now called, 
Montgomery Presbyterian church, the name having 
been changed by act of Presbytery at the request of 
the congregation, in May, 1868. 

The following are the names of the elders of the 
church as far as can now be ascertained, the first two 
named are included by the writer upon mere tradi- 
tional authority : 

Cornelius Snider and David Felter, from the first 
organization perhaps until 1819 ; Christopher Hay- 
den and Jonathan Whitaker, in 1808, Mr. Whitaker 
perhaps a few years earlier; James Jones, in 1809 
until his death, which occurred November 30, 1834 ; 
Daniel Skinner and Samson McCollough, elected in 
1817 ; Samuel Irwin, in 1822 ; William Comback, 
1824 until 1836 ; Josiah E. McMeens, from 1830 to 
1840 ; Hiram Tice, in 1830 ; Elisha Bodine and Rob- 
ert Jones, elected August 11, 1832, Bodine left the 
bounds of the church in 1838, and Jones in 1863 ; 
Israel Brown, 1837 ; Robert Davison, John T. Jones, 
and William Brown, who went to Pleasant Ridge 
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church in 1855 ; John Johnston, from 1841 until his 
death, October 19, 1870 ; Samuel Burns, from 1856 
till 1861 ; Dr. T. S. Galloway, 1861 to 1868, when 
he left the bounds of the church ; Dr. William John- 
ston and John Rallston, May 4, 1867, to present 
time; John T. Conklin, Thomas K. Galloway, and 
Solomon Ferris, elected June 15, 1872, to present 
time. 

There are no records of membership of Hopewell 
church prior to 1823. At that date the membership 
is reported at 73; in June, 1829, at 129: this was 
the year of the great revival, which added 65 to the 
roll of membership. In 1831 there were 106 mem- 
bers; in 1844, 93; in 1846, 108; in 1856, 96; in 
1861, 113 ; and in 1876, 138. 

To the present pastor, Mr. Cortleyou, the writer 
is under obligation for many facts pertaining to the 
more recent history of the church. 



SALEM METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The Methodists held irregular meetings in the 
neighborhood of the present town of Sharonville as 
early as 1806. Old Benjamin Lakin and John 
Collins were circuit preachers, and held meetings at 
the house of Jacob Hutchinson, about two miles west 
of the present village of Sharonville. 

Until 1809 the house of Mr. Hutchinson was the 
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established place for preaching, after which time the 
meetings were held at the house of John Myers, 
about a mile and a half south-east of where Sha- 
ron now is. How long the meetings were continued 
to be held here is not known, but as early as 1816 
the regular place of meeting was at the house of 
Amos White, west of Millcreek, in section 35, Syca- 
more township. Whether previous to this there was 
a regularly organized church, and if so, the particular 
time of its establishment, and the number and names 
of its membei’s, are questions that cannot now be 
satisfactorily answered. It is thought that an or- 
ganization was effected as early as 1808 or 1809, but 
it is certain that the church was fully organized and 
recognized at the time the meetings were being held 
at the house of Amos White. These regular meet- 
ings continued until 1820-21, when the Salem meeting- 
house was built. At this time the Revs. Moses Crum 
and Arthur W Elliott were on that circuit, and the 
Rev. Samuel Baker the preacher in charge at Salem. 
The church was dedicated in the fall of 1821. It was 
constructed of brick, in dimensions about 25 by 40 
feet, but was never plastered. It was built upon the 
lands of Mr. Amos White, he donating a lot of 
ground for the purpose, and also for a grave yard, 
which is still known as the Salem burying ground 
or cemetery. 

The church continued to be a regular appointment 
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on the circuit until the conference year of 1835-6, 
when, the walls being considered in a dangerous con- 
dition, the society met thereafter in the district school- 
house at Sharon. Perhaps the old church would 
have been repaired* and continued as the place of wor- 
ship for many years, which could have been done at a 
small expense, but the center of the community was 
changing. Since the organization of Salem church 
Sharon had been laid out, and had, in 1836, be- 
come a village of several hundred inhabitants, and the 
body of the population was fast tending to it. This 
alone was a sufficient reason for changing the place of 
meeting. The society worshiped in the school-house 
until 1838, when, through the efforts of the Revs. 
M. P Gaddis and J. J. Hill, there had been raised 
about one thousand one hundred dollars for the pur- 
pose of building a meeting-house. The house was 
erected during that year, but not fully completed 
until 1839, and was dedicated during the centenary 
meeting. Old Salem chapel was torn away, and the 
bricks were used in constructing the new church 
at Sharon. The board of trustees at that time 
consisted of Col. John Myers, John Ferris, John 
Yansant, and John Ross. 

After the removal of the church to Sharon the 
minutes of the proceedings have been preserved, but 
nothing of any great historical interest appears 
therein, except the unenviable notoriety the church 
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brought upon itself during the year 1841, through 
the trial and expulsion of John Yansant, one of its 
trustees and leading members, upon the charge of 
harboring absconding slaves, and giving them aid 
and comfort, the particulars of which, together with 
a short biographical sketch of Mr. Yansant, will 
be given in another part of this work. 



LOCKLAND (FORMERLY SPRINGFIELD) BAPTIST 

CHURCH. 

There is a prevailing impression among the pre- 
sent members of this church that its organization 
dates back to 1798, in support of which, however, 
no reliable evidence is attainable. Certain facts con- 
nected with the early history of the settlement where 
the church was first organized have no doubt con- 
tributed to the support of such impressions, if, 
indeed, they are not the sole grounds upon which 
they are founded. 

The church was established at what was generally 
known as “ Tucker’s Station,” and in the neighbor- 
hood of “Valley Grove Station,” which were among 
the first interior settlements of the county. Henry 
Tucker, one of the leading spirits of the settlement, 
being a very zealous member of the Baptist church, 
and, so far as now known, the only open professor of 
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religion among the first settlers, was earnest and 
active in the attempt to organize a church or a 
Baptist society in the neighborhood. Religious 
meetings were held at his house and at the station 
even prior to the year 1797. These meetings were 
attended by several of the Baptist Elders then living 
at Columbia: John Mason, John Smith, Daniel 
Clark, and James Lee. 

There is still one living witness, Samuel V. Roll, 
who attended these meetings, extending from the 
year 1806 down to 1815, and who says that during 
moderate weather they were usually held in the barn 
of Jacob Skillman. 

Notwithstanding these facts there appears to have 
been no organized society until the year 1815, in 
confirmation of which the writer cites the following 
historical evidence : 

First , By the records of Carpenter’s Run church 
we find that Henry Tucker and his wife Mary joined 
that church March 27, 1802; that he was made 
Deacon November 26, 1803, and that they both took 
their dismissal in 1815, for the purpose of assisting 
in constituting or organizing the Springfield Baptist 
church. 

Second, That between the years 1800 and 1815 the 
following persons, who resided in the immediate 
neighborhood of the Tucker settlement, were con- 
nected with the Baptist church at Carpenter’s Run, 
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viz. : Thomas Higgins joined October 24, 1801 ; Mary 
Tucker, May 22, 1802; Isaac and Mary Martin, 
May 28, 1803; Abraham and Abigail La Rue, Feb- 
ruary 27. 1808; Mary Tucker, jr., November, 1808; 
Ephraim Tucker, June 23, 1810 ; Hannah Tucker, 
June 23, 1810; Jacob Skillman, and Massey, his 
wife, August 25, 1810 ; Nelly Higgins, May 24, 1812. 
Had there been a Baptist organization at Tucker’s 
settlement it is not at all probable that these persons 
would have connected themselves with a church so 
far distant and inconvenient of access as that of 
Carpenter’s Run. 

Again, the minutes of the Miami Association, for 
the year 1816, show that Springfield church was 
added to that body during that year. In further 
confirmation the deed for the church lot, executed 
by Ziba and Rachel Stibbins to Henry Tucker and 
Jonathan Burdge, trustees of the Baptist church of 
Springfield, bears date February 27, 1816. 

These facts seem to fix beyond a reasonable doubt 
the date of the organization to be sometime during 
the year 1815. In 1816, when the church was first 
represented in the Miami Association, it reported 
seventeen members, among whom were the follow- 
ing: Henry and Mary Tucker, Jacob and Massey 

Skillman, Jacob and Josinah White, Jonathan and 
Rachel Burdge, Thomas and Nelley Higgins, Abra- 
ham and Abigail Skillman, Thomas and Jane Sortor, 
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and perhaps Catherine, daughter of Henry Tucker 
and wife of Providence White, and Elizabeth, wife 
of Peter Wilkinson. 

In the following year there were but sixteen 
members reported to the association, and it would 
seem that for a number of yeats following the 
church made but slow progress. 

As before mentioned, a lot suitable for a meeting- 
house and grave yard was'purchased during the year 
1816. The ground selected was situated on the east 
side of the Old Hamilton Road, adjoining the south 
line of Jonathan Pittman’s farm, in section 2, Spring- 
field township, where the old grave yard is still to 
be seen. The meeting-house was built during that 
year, and was a substantial frame structure, about 
thirty-five by fifty feet. In the north and central 
part of the building was the pulpit, elevated some 
seven or eight feet above the floor, with steps ascend- 
ing on either side. On the other three sides of the 
building was a gallery. 

Between the years 1817 and 1825 there were a 
great many accessions to the church, a few only of 
whom can now be named: James and Joanna 

Bratton, Ephraim and Hannah Tucker, John Tucker, 
father of Wm. O. and Mattie Tucker, Sarah, wife 
of Benjamin Tucker, Joseph and Ann Bloomfield, 
Jacob A. and Charlotta Riddle, William and Eliza- 
beth Woolley, Jacob and Elizabeth White, James and 
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Elizabeth Classon, Catherine Ferrell, and soon after- 
wards, Stephen and Catherine Stibbins, Aaron and 
Rachel Brown, Edward and Marian Pratt, Manning 
R. and Rebecca Tucker. Sometime after 1825 John 
and Sarah Patterson, Mary, wife of Alexander Pen- 
dery, Thomas and Hannah Cooper, and Mrs. Mary 
Brown, became members. 

In 1834 or ’35 Elizabeth, wife of Frederick W. 
Athearn, joined by letter. She was formerly the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. George Patterson, of the First Baptist 
Church of Cincinnati. 

It is not known who were the first Elders of the 
church, but among those who preached there at a 
very early period in its history were Abraham 
Griffith, William Jones, Stephen Gard, Moses Frazee, 
and Wilson Thompson. A young preacher named 
William Bascom and an elderly man named Sterrett 
are mentioned by some of the older inhabitants of 
the neighborhood as having preached at the Spring- 
field church occasionally prior to 1825. About that 
time Elder James Lyon, of Duck Creek, was em- 
ployed, and preached two Sabbaths in each month, 
and continued as one of the pastors until 1844, when 
the church became extinct. Elder William Jones, 
formerly of the First church of Cincinnati, preached 
one or two Sabbaths in the month, from 1827 to about 
1830. Besides the regular elders, there were others 
who preached occasionally, among whom the writer 
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remembers Thomas Childers, and at a later period, 
perhaps in 1841 or ’42, Elder 0. Mott, who preached 
there quite frequently. Mr. Mott was one of the old- 
time Baptist ministers, whose peculiar manner of de- 
livery, crude expressions and quaint comparisons, be- 
long so distinctly to that period, that although less 
than half a century has gone by, would now excite 
the greatest wonder and merriment. 

One of Mr. Mott’s practical illustrations is remem- 
bered by many who are still living. To fully impress 
his audience with the fact that the transgressor could 
not even in this world escape just punishment, he 
said : “ Though the sinner may seem for a time to 

flourish and spread himself as the green bay tree, he 
will find as a rule, ah, that retribution follows close 
at his heels, and he will reap the just wages of his 
sin, ah. I have had, my dear friends, some experi- 
ence of this myself, ah. When I was a boy about 
twelve years old, I did one of the meanest things of 
my life, ah. I caught a poor innocent bluejay, and I 
plucked the feathers from its wings, ah, and the 
feathers from its tail, ah, and then turned it loose 
upon the air, ah. The poor thing rose for a moment 
and tried hard enough to fly, ah, but it could’nt, ah, 
for its pinions and its rudder were gone, ah, and 
falling helpless upon the ground, it cried out most 
piteously : 4 Caleb , Caleb , Caleb ! ’ And the cry of 
that bluejay, my dear brethren, is still ringing in 
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my ears as a just punishment for that cruel sin. 
Caleb, Caleb, Caleb." 

In this, as in all other Baptist churches in the 
West, the troublous question of mission and anti-mis- 
sion arose, and interfered greatly with its prosperty. 
In the great division of 1836, the large majority 
of its members were anti-mission, and the church 
adhered to that party ; yet an actual separation did 
not occur until 1840. 

At the time of the grand division in 1836, each 
faction or party formed an association ; both were 
known as the Miami Association. The mission party 
had six churches, viz: the Sixth Street Cincinnati, 
Middletown, Dayton, . Fairfield, Muddy Creek, and 
East Lebanon, with a membership aggregating 441. 
While the anti- mission association comprised 19 
churches, with a membership of 706. 

The ostensible cause of this discussion and separ- 
ation arose from the difference of opinion in regard 
to certain benevolent institutions, Sunday schools, 
missionary and temperance societies, etc., as to 
whether they were spiritual or secular in their 
character, and if secular should the church uphold 
and support them. But a question far more essen- 
tial and important, and underlying all this, was 
that of general or partial atonement, and was in- 
deed the real or primary cause of this division, 
not only in the Baptist church, but in the Fres- 
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byterian likewise. The old, old question, involving 
God’s sovereignty and man’s independence, which, 
though it has passed through centuries of disputa- 
tion, never has, nor can it be, reconciled, yet upon 
which men will continue to differ in the future as 
in the past. 

For four years succeeding the great division of 
1836, the factions (Mission and Anti-Mission, or Old 
and New School) worshiped together in the old. 
church, but not always harmoniously. In 1840 the 
Mission party determined to build a meeting-house 
in Lockland, and proceeded to purchase the site 
where the present Baptist church now stands, and 
there built a brick edifice of the same dimensions as 
the present one. 

Elder Daniel Bryant, who had been one of the 
champions of the Mission party in the great discus- 
sions, was chosen pastor, and the church entered 
upon a period of great prosperity. 

The following are the names, so far as can be 
ascertained, of those who left the old church and 
assisted in organizing the new one at Lockland, viz : 
William and Elizabeth Woolley, Aaron and Rachel 
Brown, John and Elizabeth Simington, John and. 
Mary Tucker, John and Rebecca Sortor, Elizabeth 
Athearn, Mary Lindley, Thomas and Hannah Cooper, 
David and Eliza Beeler, Sarah and Phebe Woolley, 
Mary Brown. 
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At the close of the first year the membership in- 
creased to near 75, and among those who joined 
during the two years, ending January 1, 1842, the 
writer is only able to name the following : John and 

Elizabeth Shadenger ; F. W. Athearn ; Rachel Rose ; 
Martha Lytle ; Sarah Ann Humes ; Elizabeth Lacy ; 
Fanny Weston; William and Samuel Patterson; 
David and Elvira Bryant, and J ulia and Wilson G., 
their children; Sarah Ricker; Beracha and Mary 
Dunn ; Abigail Dunn ; Brazilla Dunn ; Caleb Dunn ; 
Naomi Dunn; Abraham and Roxanna Service; 
Calvin and Edith Harris; Charles and Lydia Salyer; 
William Bucknell ; Thomas and Eliza Bucknell ; 
Jeptha Shotwell ; Rufus and Martha Hubbard ; John 
H. Tangeman ; Daniel and Nancy Thompson ; Mary, 
wife of John D. Olden, who died April 18, 1846; 
Solomon Jenkins ; Daniel Bowman ; Mary Brown ; 
Sarah Morrison ; David McFarland; Sam. Randall; 
Isaac King; Susannah King; Ann Riggs, who died 
October 18, 18-11; Isaac Smith; Samuel Beeler; 
Daniel and Julia Brown ; Hanson Hard, school 
teacher; Sarah Ann Gaston; Sarah Hawkins ; Abra- 
ham Price; Henry and Ann Beeler; Stephen and 
Lydia Vanskyawk ; Edward and Sarah Pratt; David 
and Eliza Beeler; Susan Ouring; Elias and Ann 
Drake; Elizabeth Wright; R. W. and Ann Lee, 
and their daughter Sarah ; Francis Gaston ; Hannah 
Nichols, who married Robt. Carson ; William and 
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Janies Lovett; Henrietta, wife of Jesse Flinn, 
who died April 23, 1844; Amanda Gaston; Wil- 
liam Sweet ; Hannah Ann Price ; Phebe Terry ; 
Sarah Dunn ; Martha Ann Gaston ; Mrs. Clara, wife 
of Goodlow Pendery; Mary Lacy; Mrs. Eliza, wife 
of Mathew Long ; Sarah Berset ; Caroline Hanna ; 
Spencer Cooper and wife; Martha Ogden; Sarah 
Woolley; Caroline Shaw, Julia Brown; Charlotta 
Patterson; Phebe Woolley; John Wilson, Bearna 
Wilson ; Israel and Lucy Thornell ; Margaret Dunn ; 
Mary Herbert; Amanda Castner; Wm. B. Dayton; 
Julietta Gorland; Ann Leary; Charlotta Myers, 
married Richard McDonald ; Martha Ogden ; Mary 
Price ; Hannah Riggs ; Dr. Asahel Smith ; John 
Scofield, and Joseph and Mary Shot well. 

The following members were admitted between 
the 1st of January, 1842, and the 1st of January, 
1860: 

March 20, 1842, by letter, Lydia Fuller and Eliza McFarland. 
April 6, 1842, by letter, Susannah Sayler. 

May 14, 1842, by letter, William and Eliza Harrison. 

October 30, 1842, by baptism, Nancy Cooper, Elizabeth Day’ton, 
James Robbins, Sarah C. Skillman, Rachel -Lacy, Emma 
Weston, John. II. Fagle, and Mary Pyfren, 

November 6, 1842, by baptism, John L Smith, Mary Smith, 
William Herbert, John Nichols, Albert P. Barrett, Joseph 
Jenkins, Amanda Riggs, John Scofield, and Charlotta 
Bowman. 

February 19, 1843, Peter Carrol, by baptism ; and the following 
persons received at a former meeting, held at the Liberty 
school house, and were baptized March 5, 1843, viz.: John 
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Pyfren, Meranda Scofield, Edmund D. Smith, Ellen Carrol, 
Joshua Randall, and Milton and Emeline Lindley. 

May 20, 1843, by baptism, Ann Pyfren. 

December 16, 1843, by letter, Eliza Duboice. 

February 24, 1844, by baptism, Mary Ann La Count, Charlotta 
Redinbo, Mary Osborn, Jonathan Hand, and Jonathan 
Banister. 

Februar}' 26, 1844, by baptism, Peachey A. Garriott and Amanda 
M. Mowry. 

March 16, 1844, John D. Olden, Ann Spader, and Mrs. Galena, 
wife of William Galena. 

April 20, 1844, the following members of the Baptist church, 
living at Hamilton, Butler County, Ohio, were admitted to 
membership, and authorized to constitute a branch of this 
•church at that place, viz.: L. Rigdon, Rebecca W. Rigdon; 

Aaron and Emeline Potter, formerly of Lockland ; Sarah 
Steel, Louisa L. Ferris, Sarah Jane Watson, Jemima Taylor, 
Sarah L. Garrison, Mary Kelley, Ann Davis, Nancy Lyon, 
Eunice Lyon, Elizabeth Walton, and Elvira Boatman. 

August, 1844, by letter, Mrs Bucknell. 

April 19, 1845, by letter, Jesse Wilson, Elizabeth Wilson, Ann 
Wilson, Hannah Wilson, John Wilson, Benna Wilson, Jesse 
Wilson, Jr., Jonathan Wilson, and Jethro Wilson. 

February 14, 1845, by letter, Amanda Dobson. 

March 22, 1846 — The members of the Branch church at Hamil- 
ton were dismissed in order to constitute an independent 
church, viz: L. Rigdon and wife, A. Potter and wife, Eve 

Davis, Elizabeth Walton, Sarah Steel, Sarah F. L. Gar- 
rison, Mary Garrison, Mary Kelley, Sarah J. Watson, 
Louisa S. Phares, Elvira Boatman, Samuel B. Randall and 
wife, James S. Beatty and wife, Rebecca D. Bachelor, Mr. 
Casper, and William Roney and wile; also the entire Wilson 
family as above named. 

Bros. A. Service, John Sortor, John H. Tangeman, and Daniel 

Thompson were appointed as council to constitute the new 

church at Hamilton, and attend the ordination of Wm. Roney, 

as Elder and Pastor. 

July 11, 1846, by letter, Elder Wm. Blair and wife. 
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December, 19, 1846, by letter, Martha Dobson. 

January 16, 1847, by letter, Sarah W. Morris. 

January 19, 1847, by letter, Elder J. V. Hopper and wife. 

October 17, 1847, by baptism, Amelia E. Bassett. 

November 20, 1847, by letter, Rachel McGregor ; by experience, 
Robt. McGregor. 

February 28, 1848, by baptism, Nelson Davis and wife, Beracha 
Dunn, Jr., Mary Price, Jane Price, and Mary Skillman. 

March 6, 1848, received for baptism, Daniel McNealege, Mary 
Johnson, Margaret Brown, wife of Lloj’d S., and Mary Ann 
Thayer. 

May 20, 1848, by letter, Margaret Thompson, from Mt. Carmel. 

June 17, 1848, by letter, Jonathan Harpham and wife and 
Elizabeth Wells. 

September 16, 1848, by letter, Mary Crain. 

May 13, 1849, by letter, Elder Geo. Webster and Eliza Jane, 
his wife, George Florence, Catherine Florence, and Eliza- 
beth Levering. 

February 16, 1850, by baptism, Israel Cole. 

March 2, 1850, by baptism, Sarah Leary: by letter, William 
Wilson ; by experience, Julia Ann, wife of William Wilson; 
by letter, Francis Broadmore and wife, Mrs. Higby, and 
Isabella Patterson. 

October 20, 1850, by experience, Hiram Pray. 

November 10, 1850, Elder J. S. Goodman and Mrs. Hamet, by 
letter from First Church, Detroit, Mich. 

November 15, 1850, Elder J. S. Goodman ordained to the min- 
istry. Council consisted of Elder D. Bryant, of Fifth 
Street Church, Cincinnati ; Elder D. Anderson, of Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati; Elder R. N. Henderson, of High Street, 
Cincinnati; Elder William Leet and T. Turner, of the 
Miami Church; Elder C. Elliott, S. Beeler, R. Stout, R. L. 
Jones, J. McMeans, S. F. Beeler, and John Sortor, of Muddy 
Creek Church. Beside these the following ministers were 
invited to seats in the council: Rev. Benjamin Graves, of 
the Lockland Presbyterian Church; Reverends J. S. Pere- 
grine, M. Koffman, and J. J. Thompson, of the Lockland 
M. E. Church. The services were as follows: Introductory 
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prayer by Elder C. Eiliott, Sermon by Elder D. Bryant, 
prayer by Rev. J. S. Peregrine, charge by Rev. B. Graves, 
right hand of fellownhip by Elder William Leet, address 
by Elder R. N. HeQderson, benediction by the candidate, J. 
S. Goodman. 

November 18, 1850, by baptism, Miles Skillman. 

February 18, 1851, by baptism, Mary Thorp, Mary E. Grimes, 
Martha Dobson, Hannah Bryant, Tyler Thayer, Isaac 
McKelley, Edward J. Preston, Mrs. S. Preston, Leslie Bassett, 
Stephen Crain, William Skillman, Jane and Adelade Critch- 
field, Ann McLaren, and Elvira Ferrel. 

April 19, 1851, Amelia E. Bassett, by letter from High Street 
Church, Cincinnati; and John H. Tangeman was elected 
Deacon, 



During the summer and fall of 1852 a dissension 
arose in the church, growing out of the disaffection 
of some of the members upon points of doctrine. 
During that year an English minister, named Morris, 
came to the neighborhood and introduced the doc- 
trine of the total destruction or annihilation of the 
wicked or unregenerate, alledging that the promises 
of God, as revealed in the scriptures, gave immor- 
tality to those alone who become regenerated through 
the saving blood of Jesus Christ, and that a future 
place of torments was unknown to the primitive 
Christians, and nowhere to be found in the scriptures. 
That the penalty of the original sin was eternal 
death ; and that Christ came not to save from tor- 
ment, but to restore that life and immortality which 
had been forfeited by the disobedience of Adam. 

These lectures produced great excitement and dis- 
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cussion in the religious community, and Mr. Morris 
found many followers. In the Lockland Baptist 
church there were quite a number who embraced 
and openly advocated his views; and several, who 
were of English nativity, gave notice of their with- 
drawal from the church, whereupon, at a meeting 
held November 21, 1852, the following resolution 
was passed : 

“ Whereas , Francis Broadmore, William Herbert, Mary Her- 
bert, and Adelade and Francis J. Critchfield, have this day 
announced that they have withdrawn from the Baptist Church 
in Lockland; and, whereas, they have for some time past 
attended other meetings to the entire neglect of those of their 
own church, ancf of their duty as members, therefore — 

“ Resolved , That they be and the}" are hereby excluded from 
this church for disorderly conduct.” 

June 19, 1853, Matilda L., wife of Isaac C. Conklin, by letter 
from Duck Creek Church. 

July 16, 1853, Mary J., wife of Peachey A. Garriott, by letter 
from Fulton Street United Brethern Church, and was 
baptized August 21, 1853. 

August 20, 1853, Dr. Jas. G. Hunt and Sarah E., his wife, and 
Mary Chatten, received by letter from First Church, Cin- 
cinnati. 

August 21, 1853, Ephraim B. and Elizabeth Whipple, by letter 
from Cheviot Church. 

December 4, 1853, Sarah Catherine Ferrel and Mary Mowry, 
received, and were baptized December 25, 1853; also Hannah 
Brooks, on relation of her experience. 

December 17, 1853, Ab'.ah Hartwell, Lewis Whipple, John and 
Martha Chatten, received, and were baptized December 25, 
1853, except Abiah Hartwell, whose baptism was postponed 
for one week. 

December 24, 1853, Alonzo F. Crain, Edward Whipple, Henry 
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Skillman, Abraham J. Price, Elizabeth Pickard, and Mary 
Dunn, received, and were baptized December 25, 1853. 

December 31, 1853, David Chatten, received. 

February 18, 1854, Mary E., wife of John G. Olden, received 
on relation of her experience, and was baptized June 18, 
1854. 

June 17, 1854, L. M. Rees, by letter from Fifth Church, Cin- 
cinnati. 

February 17, 1855, Tyler Thayer, George Price, Eliza Ferrel, 
Mary Johnson, Benjamin F. Miller, and Harriet Pickard, 
received during a protracted meeting, lasting three weeks. 

March 18, 1855, J. H. Gordon, received as candidate for baptism. 

April 14, 1855, Hiram and Mary Bolser, by letter from Piqua 
Church. 

December 9, 1855, John Atkins, by letter from Rome, N. Y. 

August 10, 1856, Ruth Bolser, baptized. 

September 20, 1856, George E. and Anna E. Leonard, by letter 
from Mt. Vernon Church; and Phebe Cornell, by letter from 
Hamilton Church. 

November 9, 1856, Eliza Atkins and Malinda Zellers, received 
for baptism. 

November 23, 1856, Mary Ward and Alice and Nancy Cooper, 
received on relation of experience and baptism. 

January 25, 1857, Isaac C. Conklin, Henry Claughsen, Matilda 
Cunningham, Mrs. Bryant, and Miss Burrows, by experi- 
ence and baptism. 

February 1, 1857, Maria Patton, received on relation of her 
experience, having previously been baptized 

February 8, 1857, A. M. Abbott, received as candidate for 
baptism. ** 

March 1, 1857, Janp Edwards, received for baptism. 

June 20, 1857, Jane Price, by letter from the Fifth Church, 
at Flint, Mich, 

December 17, 1858, Christiana Yeune, received as candidate for 
baptism. 

January 31, 1858, William, Ann, and Samuel Thornell, by letter; 
and Samuel Richards, Andrew J. Huddleston, Sarah Thor- 
nell, and Angeline and Mary Cunningham, through baptism. 
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February 6, 1859, Martha, wife of E. Walker Brown, received 
by letter from the Deciple Church of Carthage. 

October 23, 1859, E. H. Ferris, received by letter from High 
Street Church, Cincinnati. 

November 20, 1859, Thomas Spooner and wife, by letters from 
Ninth Street Church, Cincinnati. 

It was during this year and under the pastoral 
charge of Elder J. B. Sutton, that the church build- 
ing, being regarded in an unsafe and dangerous con- 
dition, was torn away, and a new structure erected 
in its stead, at a cost of $1,723.69. 

ELDERS OF THE CHURCH. 

It was the purpose of the writer to give, in con- 
nection with other historical matter, a short biogra- 
phical sketch of each one of the ministers in the 
order in which they served the church, but failing 
to obtain the necessary information, he is unable, 
except in a few instances, to give more than a passing 
mention of each in chronological order, and, in the 
few exceptional cases, a mere outline of their history 
and ministerial service. 

Of the early pastors, or those who supplied the 
church prior to 1825, nothing can be added to the 
simple mention made of them on pages 242-243. 

About this time Elder James Lyon accepted a call 
for a portion of his time, and continued to preach 
there with brief intervals until the church became 
extinct, about the year 1844. 
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Elder Lyon was born in New Jersey, October 30, 
1784, and died January 1, 1865. While yet a child 
six years of age, his father, James Lyon, came with 
his family to the north-west territory, landing at 
Columbia in the spring of 1790. The family re- 
mained there and at Cincinnati until the close of the 
war with the Indians in 1795, when they moved out 
upon a tract of land, being now section 3 of Mill- 
creek township, which had been purchased of Judge 
Symmes, in New Jersey, previous to the time of their 
emigration. One hundred and thirteen acres of this 
tract is still owned by the descendants of Elder 
Lyon. James was the second of four sons, and, in 
1801, at the age of seventeen years, was baptized 
into fellowship in the Duekcreek Baptist church. 
Soon after this he left home and went to what was 
then known as the bear grass country, near what is 
now Louisville, Ky., where he remained until 1824. 
It was there he obtained a limited education, such 
as the common schools of a pioneer settlement could 
afford. 

In 1819 Mr. Lyon was licensed to preach by the 
“Little Flock” Baptist Church, of Bullet County, 
Kentucky, of which, for some years previously, he 
had been a member, and in which his talent for 
speaking had developed through his efforts in exhor- 
tation. 

In 1824 he returned to Ohio and resided on a small 
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farm near the Old Duckcreek Meeting-house until 
1833, when he moved upon the old homestead. Im- 
mediately on his return to Ohio he again connected 
himself with the Duckcreek church, where he con- 
tinued his membership during the remainder of his 
life. 

For some time after coming to Ohio Mr. Lyon 
taught school, laboring before and after school hours 
and on Saturdays upon the farm, and preaching 
on Sundays. On the 3d day of April, 1824, he 
was ordained Elder in the church at Duckcreek, 
and soon afterwards placed in the service of the 
Baptist Home Mission, and for the following six 
months traveled on horseback through the counties 
of Clark, Miami, and Champaign principally, assist- 
ing in constituting new churches, and visiting and 
giving ministerial aid to the weak and destitute 
places tnroughout his circuit. 

Frotracted meetings were frequently held during 
his stay at the different churches, and many interest- 
ing and some amusing incidents occurred during 
these itinerant excursions. One incident, as related 
by Elder Lyon in after years, will show the value 
that some members of the church placed upon 

i 

the labor of the ministry in those days, and how 
impenetrable is the avaricious heart even to the in- 
fluences of religion. 

Near the close of a protracted meeting, held at 
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Piqua, in Miami County, Ohio, and after the baptism 
of a large number of converts, a wealthy farmer of 
the neighborhood, becoming unusually happy, and 
feeling that he ought to do something for the Lord’s 
cause, and that he might conceal from his left hand 
what his right hand doeth, he took Elder Lyon be- 
hind the pier of the bridge and there, in secret, 
gave him as a donation an eleven-penny-bit (12| cts.), 
and felt no doubt that he had done his whole duty 
to the church and to the preacher. 

About the year 1825 Mr. Lyon accepted a call 
from the Springfield Church for a portion of his time, 
and he supplied that church at different periods 
thereafter until 1844, when the membership became 
so reduced through diversions to the New Church 
at Lockland, that it was no longer able to support a 
pastor, and ceased to exist. During that period and 
subsequently he occasionally supplied the churches 
at Muddy creek, Cheviot, West Millcreek, and other 
points. In 1845 and ’46 he supplied Mount Carmel 
church two Sabbaths in each month, at a salary 
of fifty dollars a year. 

Upon the great question of Mission and Anti- 
Mission Mr. Lyon took no very decided part. In- 
clining perhaps to partial atonement, he was not 
aggressive toward more liberal views, and acquiesced 
in if he did not fully approve the support of Missions 
and other benevolent societies; at any rate, he 
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seemed not to have entered into the controversy with 
any aggressive feeling toward either party, but 
maintained his influence and fellowship with both, 
ready to labor and harmonize with either. He was 
not learned, nor was he an eloquent speaker, yet he 
exercised more than an ordinary influence over his 
congregration wherever he preached. He was a man 
of deep and earnest piety, plain and simple habits, 
amiable disposition, and of unswerving integrity of 
character, this it was that drew to him many warm 
friends. 

Mr. F. W. Athearn', who up to the time of his 
death was a prominent member of the Lockland 
Baptist church, once related to the writer an incident 
growing out of a small business transaction between 
himself and Mr. Lyon, which will be recognized by 
all who remember the old pastor as being quite 
characteristic. While preaching at the Springfield 
church the Elder generally put up at the house of 
some friend in Lockland, where he remained until 
Monday morning, and frequently he stopped at the 
house of Mr. Athearn, who was then the proprietor 
of the two grist mills of the village, and where Mr. 
Lyon frequently purchased his flour. It seems that 
in one of those transactions a mistake was made, 
and a fortnight afterwards, on returning to Lockland, 
the old Elder handed to Mr. Athearn a small amount 
of momey which, he said, had been incorrectly given 
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him in making change. Mr. Athearn remarked that 
it was but a trifle, and he was not aware that a 
mistake had been made. No, said the old Elder, 
I suppose you are not, hut I know it, and God knows 
it, and that is enough. 

Mr. Lyon was twice married, first on the 12th day 
of February, 1812, to Miss Sarah Davis, who was 
born August 28, 1792, and died April 11, 1816. To 
them were born three children, all of whom died in 
infancy. He was married a second time, January 

13, 1821, to Miss Maria Ogg, born October 8, 1786, 
and died December 23, 1875. By his second mar- 
riage he had five children : 1st, Johanna, born March 

14, 1822, and married February 26, 1840, to Joseph 
G. Langdon ; 2nd, Eliza, born February 2, 1824, 
and died March 25, 1845; 3rd, Mary Ann, born 
October 10, 1825, and married March 27, 1845, to 
John W. Crosley ; 4th, James Carden, born October 
8, 1826, and married April 19, 1853, to Amanda 
Dunseth ; 5th, Martha Jane, born January 25, 1829, 
and married March 20, 1849, to Samuel Langdon. 

James Lyon, sr., father of Elder Lyon, died Sep- 
tember 20, 1841, aged 86 years and 20 days. 
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ELDER DANIEL BRYANT. 

Elder Bryant was called to preach the dedication 
sermon of the Lockland Baptist Church, in Novem- 
ber, 1839, and immediately afterwards became its 
pastor, and remained in charge for six years. 

Mr. Bryant was a native of New Jersey, horn 
September 12, 1800. In his early childhood his 
parents moved to New York, and settled near the 
town of Lyons, in Wayne county, where Daniel grew 
up to manhood, assisting his father in his labors 
on the farm. 

At the age of nineteen years he went from homo 
and taught a school some twenty miles distant, and 
during his stay in that neighborhood received his 
first religious convictions. On returning home the 
following spring he embraced religion and joined the 
Baptist church of Lyons. On being baptized he 
stood in the water, and, appealing to his associates 
and friends, bcsccched them to seek the Lord, and 
enjoy with him the love and communion of the Holy 
Spirit. This exhortation produced a deep impression 
upon the multitude that had assembled, and through- 
out the country where he was well and extensively 
acquainted. A great revival followed, and hundreds 
were converted, and found peace in the Savior. 

At this time Mr. Bryant was impressed with a 
deep conviction to preach the gospel, but having 
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already entered upon the study of medicine, he strove 
against the feeling, and soon afterwards, when his 
father determined on moving to Ohio, he readily 
consented to accompany him. The family settled at 
North Bend, Hamilton County, near the home of 
General Harrison, in the spring of 1821. Here 
Daniel obtained a school, and for some time pursued 
that calling, devoting his spare time to the study of 
medicine. 

During that year his father, mother, two brothers, 
two sisters, and himself, united with the West Mill- 
creek Baptist church, in Colerain township. The 
church being destitute of a pastor, young Bryant, 
whose talent and ability the members had been 
quick to observe, was prevailed upon to lead the 
meetings, and in a short time he was tendered a 
license to preach, and urged at once to make his first 
effort on the following Sabbath. Accordingly, with 
little preparation, and at the appointed time, he 
preached from the words, “ For I am ready as much 
as in me is to preach the gospel to you that are at 
Rome also.” From this time he continued to preach, 
dividing his time between the churches of Millcreek 
and rieasant Run. 

On the 14th of April, 1823, he was married to 
Elvira, daughter of Ichabod Corwin, of Lebanon, 
Ohio, and was ordained an elder in the church at 
Millcreek in May following. In 1824 he was called to 
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Mutldycreek church, where he remained three years, 
and where his labors were successful and satisfactory. 
He was next prevailed upon to go to Hamilton, Ohio, 
where up to that time no Baptist society had been 
organized. After a few weeks’ labor he was success- 
ful in collecting a sufficient number of members 
together to form a church, himself and wife being 
two of the number. For a time the little church 
continued to prosper, there were accessions almost 
every month, but Hamilton and the surrounding 
country was exceedingly unhealthy at that time. 
Malarial diseases were so prevalent that few families 
escaped during the summer and fall seasons without 
more or less affliction from it. In Mr. Brvant’s 
family the chills and fever were almost constant, 
and, though he did so reluctantly, he felt it a duty to 
leave the place. 

He next went to Middletown, where his labors 
were abundantly blessed. While there he frequently 
preached at destitute places throughout the country, 
traveling generally on horseback. At Piqua, after 
visiting from house to house for a number of days, 
he was instrumental in constituting a church, and 
had the pleasure of baptizing the first convert in the 
Miami river. After seven years service at Middle- 
town he traveled as a missionary within the bounds 
of East Fork, Miami, and Mad River assoc-iatons. 
Among other places during his itinerancy he visited 
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Lebanon, Ohio, and through his efforts mainly a 
great revival work was begun, which continued for 
many months. The churches of other denominations 
participated, and many hundreds were converted. 
After two years of great labor and fatigue in this 
field his health failed him, and for six months it was 
feared that his work had ended. In the fall of 1839 
he had so far recovered that he accepted an invita- 
tion to preach the dedication sermon of the new 
church at Lockland, and, w r hile performing that ser- 
vice, the church extended a call for him to become 
its pastor. This he accepted, and at once entered 
upon his duties. He moved his family to Lockland 
sometime in January, 1840. During the first three 
years of his pastoral charge at Lockland, which 
ended November, 1845, the church was very pros- 
perous. Protracted meetings were held annually, 
and many were added to the roll of membership. 
Besides his labors at Lockland he preached occa- 
sionally at New r town, Mount Carmel, and other 
points in the surrounding neighborhood. He held 
stated meetings at the Liberty school house and at 
Springdale during one or two years, which were 
productive of much good ; there were many conven- 
tions, all of which were added to the membership, 
and greatly contributed to the building up of the 
Lockland church. The first four years of the term 
of Mr. Bryant at the Lockland church is looked upon 
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as among the most prosperous in its history. Cir- 
cumstances greatly favored its growth, it is true, 
but Elder Bryant was zealous and unremitting in 
his labors, and they were usually favored with the 
evidences of success. During the last two years of 
his term dissensions arose among the members which 
finally involved him and caused his resignation. 

In November, 1845, he left Lockland and moved 
his family upon a farm a short distance below 
Lebanon, that had been given to Mrs. Bryant by her 
father, and during the same year he was prevailed 
upon to accept the pastoral charge of the Fifth street 
church of Cincinnati, then greatly incumbered with 
a debt that threatened its destruction unless speedily 
liquidated. Under these circumstances Mr. Bryant 
agreed to preach for the church one year without 
compensation, except merely the payment of his 
board, by which time it was hoped that the debt 
would be paid off. Instead of one, however, he 
served the church in this way for three years, his 
family in the mean time supporting themselves on 
the little farm. The debt having been liquidated, 
and the church strengthened by the accession of 
many members, it agreed to pay the pastor a salary 
of $600 per year, and upon the consummation of 
this agreement he moved his family to Cincinnati, 
where he soon found that this small salary was 
entirely inadequate to their support. Soon the farm 
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had to bo sold, and from six to eight hundred dollars 
worth of real estate expended each year to meet 
the current wants of his famity, and, at the close 
of seven years’ service, he found it necessary, in 
order to save even a small remnant of his wife’s 
estate, that he should leave the city. An opportunity 
just then was presented. 

He received an invitation to go to Urbana, Ohio, 
which he gladly accepted, in the fall of 1852. The 
following winter was one memorable in the history 
of this church. During a protracted meeting sixty- 
seven were added to the roll of its membership, and 
a number of those converted at that time are now 
among the pillars of the church. At the close of 
three years he next took the charge of the Kings- 
creek and Millcreek churches (the latter in Deleware 
county), dividing his time between the two. There 
he labored successfully for seven years, each winter 
holding special meetings. After leaving Kingscreek 
church his time was divided between the churches 
at Millcreek, Casstown, Fletcher, and Union, at all 
of which his labors “were blessed of God” After 
leaving Millcreek he preached for a time at De Graff 
and Quincy churches, and, as an evidence of his 
continued success, it may be stated that he baptized 
seventeen converts in one day at a meeting held at 
Quincy. 

Five years before his death he declined the pas- 
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toral care of any church, yet he preached every 
Sabbath, supplying vacant pulpits throughout the 
neighborhood. He had many times expressed a 
desire to die at his post with armor on, and the time 
was now at hand when his wishes were fully realized. 
On the 13th day of June, 1875, he supplied the 
pulpit at the Honey creek church ; his sermon was 
upon regeneration and faith, a favorite subject, and 
he preached with more than usual earnestness until 
near the close of his discourse, when he was seized 
with paralysis, and staggering would have fallen but 
for the timely assistance of one of the deacons, who 
caught him, and who, with the aid of others, removed 
him to the house of Mr. William Wilson, where in a 
few hours he quietly, as if sleeping, passed away, 
supported by Mrs. Bryant, who had arrived but a 
short time before his death. At his funeral, which 
was largely attended, the Rev. S. N. Clark pro- 
nounced a beautiful and fitting eulogy upon his life. 
His remains were buried at Oak Dale cemetery. 

The greater part of the above sketch is substan- 
tially as given to the writer by Mrs. Bryant, his 
widow, who is still living at Urbana. Mr. Bryant 
had five children, viz. : 1st, Wilson G., now a prac- 

ticing physician at Springfield, Ohio; 2d, Julia, who 
died at Lockland in 1842 ; 3d, Corwin ; 4th, Cather- 
ine ; 5th, James. 

Mr. Bryant, though not a finished orator, was a 
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forcible speaker. The secret of his power consisted 
chiefly in his great earnestness. He harbored no 
doubts, and preached the word as he believed it, and 
in such a deliberate and earnest manner as to carry 
conviction with it. Without giving offense he was 
always aggressive, never failing while presenting 
the olive branch to exhibit in the back ground the 
sword of justice. 

Elders J. L. Moore and William Rooney, the latter 
from Hamilton, preached for a short time at Lock- 
land after Mr. Bryant left. 



ELDER WILLIAM BLAIR. 

On the 20th of December, 1845, Elder William 
Blair accepted the pastoral charge. Mr. Blair was 
born in Tennessee in 1810. His parents were mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church, his father a deacon. 
He entered upon a course of study with the ministry 
in view, and graduated at Hanover college, Indiana. 
And it was there, while studying the languages, that 
he became convinced that immersion only was 
baptism. 

Soon after graduating he took a school at Law- 
renceburg, Ky., and there was baptized by Elder 
William Vaughn, about the year 1840. He subse- 
quently went to Georgetown, Ohio, where for a time 
he taught school and preached as supply in destitute 
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places, as time and opportunity presented. He was 
ordained in the early part of 1845, at Georgetown, 
and labored for some time as a missioner within the 
bounds of the East Fork Association. He after- 
wards moved to East Walnut Hills, in Hamilton 
county, where he took a school for a short time and 
supplied different churches occasionally through the 
surrounding country ; while there he accepted a 
call to the Lockland church. He found the church 
in a somewhat distracted condition, growing out of 
difficulties that arose during the latter part of Mr. 
Bryant’s charge, and, finding himself not properly 
supported by a large number of the members, he 
resigned at the close of the first year. From here 
he moved back to Georgetown, and again engaged 
in teaching, until he received and accepted a call 
from Stone Lick church, in Clark county, where he 
labored faithfully and successfully until his death, 
which occurred March 24, 1852. Mr. Blair was a 
well qualified and successful teacher, and also a very 
acceptable preacher, conscientious and faithful in 
every duty and calling, and would have become 
eminent perhaps had it not been that his labors 
were frequently interrupted by sickness, having had 
eleven attacks of lung fever within a period of nine 
years. 
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ELDER JACOB Y. HOPPER. 

Jacob Y. Hopper was the next settled pastor at 
Lockland.- He preached his first sermon, in the early 
part of April, 1847, and served until November 14, 
1849. 

Mr. Hopper, who is still living, and now the supply 
at Bunker Hill, Illinois, is a native of Ohio, born in 
Hamilton county, September 26, 1814. His parents, 
Garret and Elizabeth Hopper, were natives of New 
Jersey. He was married February 28, 1838, to Miss 
Lucinda Johnson, and made a profession of religion, 
and was baptized in August, 1841. He was licensed 
to preach by the Clough Baptist church, of Anderson 
township, in the fall of 1843. He supplied for a 
time the New Town and the Ten Mile churches in 
his licentiate capacity. 

He was ordained at the Clough church in the 
spring of 1845. Among the council were James 
Lyon, Aaron Sargent, sr., R. K. Morris, and James 
Sargent, jr. Mr. Hopper served as missionary within 
the bounds of the East Fork of the Little Miami 
Association for near two years, visiting weak and 
destitute churches, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of the Association. Among the results of these 
labors were the organization of one church and the 
resuscitation of another. For one year, in 1846-7, 
he preached for the Muddycreek church, and in the 
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spring of 1847 received a call from the Lockland 
church, where he labored for two years with great 
success. He found the church in a very weak and 
distracted condition, but his efforts were soon effective 
in bringing about harmony among its members, and 
infusing a higher degree of spiritual life. Mem- 
bers who, from indifference and neglect of duty had 
been suspended, were reinstated, and there were 
many conversions that increased the roll of member- 
ship to almost double its former number. 

On the first of April, 1849, Mr. Hopper moved to 
Illinois, and settled upon a farm adjoining the town 
of Bunker Hill, and since that time has served the 
Bunker Hill church as pastor and supply at different 
times ; but the most of his ministerial labor has been 
with churches in Macoupin and Madison counties. 
He is now pastor of the Litchfield Baptist church, 
but resides on his farm, and still retains his member- 
ship in the Bunker Hill church, which belongs to 
the Edwardsville Association. Mr. Hopper has 
always held a high and honorable position in the 
church, and is still, though the weight of years is 
upon him, a very able minister. 

ELDER GEORGE WEBSTER. 

After the retirement of Mr. Hopper, Elder George 
Webster was called as pastor, and though a learned 
and very talented minister, he failed from some 
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cause to harmonize with the members, and resigned 
his charge on the 26th of August, 1849, having 
labored something less than four months. 

For more than a year following the church was 
without a pastor, being supplied occasionally by 
Elders C. B. Phillips, Jamison, and Daniel Bryant. 

ELDER J. S. GOODMAN. 

In October, 1850, J. S. Goodman, a licentiate from 
the First church, at Detroit, Michigan, was called 
and preached for the church until November 15, 
1850, when he was ordained, as before mentioned 
on page 249. In December, 1852, Mr. Goodman was 
relieved, at his own request, to accept a call in the 
service of foreign missions, and was sent to Bexal 
Station, West Africa, where he remained but three 
years, having contracted the terrible malaria inci- 
dent to that climate, and was compelled to return. 
For a time after his return he resided at Lockland, 
but with health too feeble to resume the ministry 
except as an occasional supply at vacant places. 
Subsequently he moved to Michigan, where he still 
resides engaged in other pursuits. 

ELDER L. C. CARR. 

In January, 1853, and soon after the retirement 
of Mr. Goodman, Elder L. C. Carr became the 
pastor. He was born August 13, 1814, at Silver 
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Lake, Pennsylvania. When very young his parents 
moved to the Western Reserve, Ohio. His education 
was as liberal as that section of country then afforded. 
He joined the Baptist church at Jefferson, Ashtabula 
county, Ohio, and was baptized by Elder Bailey, then 
pastor of that church. 

In 1830 he engaged in teaching in the public 
schools, which occupation he followed for near two 
years. In 1832 he entered the Grand River Institute, 
where he remained for four years, when his father’s 
financial circumstances became such that he was 
compelled to withdraw and resort to teaching again. 
Having in the meantime decided that it was his duty 
to preach the gospel, he entered Grandville Theo- 
logical Institute in 1841, and commenced the study 
of theology under Dr. Jonathan Going. In 1843 he 
was ordained an elder of the Baptist church at Bir- 
mingham, Erie county, Ohio. In 1844 he was settled 
at Chordon, Geauga county, Ohio, where he remained 
until 1845, and was then engaged as traveling agent 
for the American Tract and Bible Society, at which 
work he continued for three years, the last year being 
devoted to evangelical labor, his field being New 
York, Canada West, Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana. 
He was afterwards appointed by the Home Mission 
Society, and took charge of the small interest in 
Bellefountaine, Ohio, where he remained until the 
little church could nearly support itself. While 
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there he received a call from New Carlisle, Clark 
county, Ohio, at which point he remained for five 
years, when he accepted the pastoral charge of the 
Lockland church. There he continued two-and-a-half 
years in earnest and very successful labor. In July, 
1855, he left Lockland, at his own request, to accept 
a call from Moline, Illinois, and was the means of 
organizing and building up the present church of that 
place. During his charge the present meeting-house 
was built, and he spent there six busy and successful 
years. He next went to Jerseyville, Jersey county, 
Illinois, where he remained four years, after which 
he retired from pastoral labor for about three years 
on account of ill-health. After his restoration he 
spent three years as pastor of the church at Griggs- 
ville, Pike county, Illinois ; then three years at Tam- 
aroa, Perry county, Illinois ; then for a time at 
Bethel church, St. Clair county ; and last at Collins- 
ville three years, when his health entirely failed him, 
and he was compelled to retire permanently from the 
ministry. He has since resided with his son, H. M. 
Carr, at Alton, Illinois. 

Mr. Carr has been a very able, faithful, and zealous 
preacher, and wherever he labored his efforts were 
greatly blessed, and crowned with abundaht success. 
Mr. Carr was married September 14, 1843, by the 
Rev. Dr. Going, to Miss Mary E. Starr, of Grand- 
ville, Ohio, and is the father of four children. The 
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eldest, H. M. Carr, with whom he now resides ; 2, 
a daughter, now the wife of Rev. J. M. Stifler, D. D., 
of New Haven, Conn. ; 3, the wife of C. Simmons, 
of Salem, Nebraska; the last a daughter, residing 
with her sister, Mrs. Stifler, at New Haven. 

ELDER GEORGE E. LEONARD. 

After Mr. Carr’s retirement the church was with- 
out a pastor until May 25, 1856, when Elder George 
E. Leonard accepted a call, and remained until 
December, 1857. Of Mr. Leonard’s history and 
ministerial service the writer is unable to give any 
information. He was comparatively a young man 
while at Lockland, with fair talent and flattering 
promises of a high and honorable position in the 
ministry. 



ELDER JOHN B. SUTTON. 

During the following winter and spring a young 
licentiate, named Wild, supplied the pulpit. In 
June, 1858, Elder John B. Sutton was called, and 
served as pastor until June, 1860. 

Mr. Sutton’s advantages in early life were quite 
limited, he obtained nothing more than a common 
school education, and, for a number of years after 
arriving at the years of manhood, he followed the 
business of a stone mason. His natural ability was 
above the ordinary, however, and, though embar- 
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rassed for want of more liberal attainments, he was 
an acceptable minister. It was during his pastoral 
charge that the meeting-house was rebuilt, and dur- 
ing the time, while there was no marked or decided 
progress, the church maintained its usual prosperity. 

ELDER J. W. B. CLARK. 

Sometime in October following the retirement of Mr. 
Sutton Elder Clark accepted a call from the church. 
Mr. Clark is a native of the state of New York, born 
at Rushford, in 1831. He graduated from Allegheny 
College in 1855. For the next two years was prin- 
cipal of the Randolph Academy (now Chamberlain 
Institute), New York. He commenced preaching 
and reading theology in 1857. Settled in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, in May, 1858, and was ordained August 26th 
of that year. In the middle of his third year at 
Ashtabula he was called to Lockland, and preached 
his first sermon November 18, 1860. He remained 
at Lockland three years, at the end of which he 
moved to Rochester, New York, where he took the 
regular three years’ course in the Theological Semi- 
nary of that place. Graduating in 1866, he accepted 
a call to Portsmouth, Ohio, and in 1870 was called 
to Albion, New York, where he remained for eleven 
years, preaching two sermons each Sunday ; and when, 
in 1881, he received a unanimous call, without 
solicitation and without being asked to visit them, 
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to the Third Baptist church, at Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, where he would be required to preach but one 
sermon of a Sunday, he gladly and promptly ac- 
cepted. 

Haverhill is an old town, having been settled in 
1643, and some of its churches are more than two 
hundred years old. The First Baptist is one hun- 
dred and sixteen, the Second about forty, and the 
Third, of which Mr. Clark is pastor, is twenty-two 
years, but is the largest of any in the city of any 
denomination. 

During the first year of Mr. Clark’s pastorate at 
Lockland the war broke out, and in a very short 
time every young man in his congregation had gone 
into the army; this, with the constant excitement 
that was kept up on account of the war, left his, as it 
did all other churches throughout the country, in a 
weakened condition, and an almost barren field for 
labor, yet his sermons, noted as they were for ability 
and perspicuity, seldom failed to draw an audience 
respectable in intelligence and numbers, and his 
subsequent success and eminence was no surprise to 
his friends at Lockland. Mr. Clark is remembered 
by the writer as having broad and liberal views of 
religion, and was always most deeply concerned in 
all subjects of public interest. While he was no 
politician, he held decided opinions upon all political 
questions, and it did not astonish those who remem- 
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bered him in former years to learn that during the 
Presidential campaign of 1880, while living at Albion, 
New York, at the urgent request of Mr. Arthur, he 
took the stump and made twenty-one speeches for 
Garfield and Arthur, all able and effective. 

JOSEPH R. POWELL. 

From November, 1863, until the following April 
the church was again without a pastor. Elder Powell 
was then called and served for two years. Mr. 
Powell was a native of Wales, born at Thlanetha, 
South Wales, August 30, 1828, soon after which his 
father, William Powell, came to the United States 
to view the country, and after a few months spent 
in traveling over different sections, he sent for his 
•family, and thereupon his wife, Sarah, with five 
children, crossed the ocean, and joined him in the 
spring of 1830. They settled first in New Jersey. 
In 1832 they went to Nashville, Tennessee, where 
they resided until 1842. From there they moved to 
Wheeling, West Virginia, then to Pittsburg, and 
then to Ironton, Ohio, where the father and husband' 
William Powell, died in November, 1864, and the 
mother, Sarah Powell, in 1866, he at the age of 
sixty-six and she at sixty-seven years. Both were 
members of the Baptist church before coming to this 
country. 

Joseph was baptized into fellowship with the church 
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at Nashville, Tennessee, when but ten years of age. 
In 1850 he entered upon a course of study under his 
brother, then pastor of the Baptist church at Frank- 
lin, Tennessee, and at the same time principal of a 
select school. He remained there until 1854, a part 
of which time he was engaged in teaching a select 
school and vocal music. From there he went to his 
parent’s home, at Wheeling, where he continued 
teaching, and afterwards taught about one year at 
Ironton. In 1856 he entered Fairmount Theological 
Seminary, Ohio, to prepare for the ministry. He 
prosecuted his studies there and at Rochester, and 
in Nathaniel Colier’s study, until 1859, when he was 
ordained at Franklin, Ohio. In April, 1864, he was 
called to Lockland, where he labored until April, 
1866, when he became discouraged and dissatisfied 
with his work and sought another field of labor. 
From there he went to New Vienna, Ohio, where he 
is now (1881), in his third pastorate year. In the 
meantime he had served as pastor of the following 
churches, viz: Hillsboro, Highland county; Wash- 

ington, Fayette county, Newtonsville and Milford, 
Clermont county; Duckcreek, Mount Lookout, and 
Pleasant Ridge, Hamilton county, Ohio. 

Mr. Powell has been twice maTried, first in 1860 
to Miss Hannah M. Robertsham, a native of England. 
She died at Lockland in 1864. In 1865 he married 
Miss Kate E. Patton, of East Walnut Hills. Twice 
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he was compelled to suspend his pastoral labors on 
account of bronchial troubles, but has been constantly 
in the work since 1876. 

ELDER DAVID E. OWEN. 

Mr. Owen was next called, his term commencing 
in September, 1866. He was also a native of Wales, 
but the writer regrets that he has failed to obtain 
the necessary information to make up a sketch of his 
life and ministerial work. While at Lockland he 
was a very popular and highly esteemed man and 
minister, and it was with universal regret that he 
resigned his pastoral charge in April, 1869, to accept 
a call in, as he believed, a more useful field of labor. 
He went to Newark, Ohio, where, for many years, 
his labors were abundantly successful. 

ELDER JOHN BRANCH. 

On the 28th of January, 1869, the church extended 
a unanimous call to Mr. Branch, then of Painted 
Post, New York. Mr. Branch served the church but 
one year, retiring Juno 30, 1870. He went back to 
New York, and afterwards removed to one of the 
Southern States. 

ELDER F. D. BLAND. 

Mr. Bland was called while living at Peru, Indiana. 
He remained pastor of the church at Lockland two 
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years and four months, closing a very successful 
pastorate in February, 1873, and went to Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

ELDER A. S. MOORE. 

Mr. Moore was called to the pastorate of the 
Lockland church in March, 1873, and remained 
almost six years, retiring in December, 1878. Ilis 
father, the Rev. John L. Moore, was a distinguished 
Baptist minister, for many years connected with 
evangelical work in Ohio and other adjoining states, 
and died a few years since in Kansas. A. S. Moore, 
the subject of this sketch, was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
March 22, 1839, and was educated at Dennison Uni- 
versity, graduating in 1859. At the breaking out of 
the war of the rebellion, he enlisted as a private 
soldier on the 16th day of April, 1861, in the Second 
Regiment 0. V. I., and on the 29th day of August 
following was mustered as Captain of the 44th Regi- 
ment 0. V. I. He was promoted to Major May 1, 
1863, and to Lieu.-Colonel of 0. V. Calvary April 
2, 1864, and to Colonel of that regiment May 1, 1864. 
He participated in the battles of Bull Run, Lewis- 
burg, Knoxville, Lynchburg, Winchester, Fisher's 
Hill, Cedar Creek, and in a large number of lesser 
engagements. At Lynchburg he received a severe 
wound in the breast by a shell, from the effects of 
which he has ever since been a great sufferer. The 
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war being closed, he resigned June 5, 1865, and 
engaged in teaching school until July, 1871. In 
December, 1869, he was married to Miss Belle C., 
daughter of Judge D. H. Morris, of Troy, Ohio. 

He»was ordained to the Baptist ministry in Octo- 
ber, 1871, became pastor of the Baptist church at 
Lockland, in March, 1873. From Lockland he went 
to Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, where he re- 
mained as pastor of the Baptist church of that place 
until June, 1881, when, from the steadily increasing 
effects of the wound he received at Lynchburg, his 
health failed him, and he was compelled to resign 
his pastorate and give up the ministry. Soon after- 
wards he went to North Topeka, Kansas, in the 
neighborhood of which place he purchased the farm 
upon which he now resides, and which he expects to 
make his future home. 

Mr. M. is an able minister, an earnest and consist- 
ent Christian, and his long term of service at Lock- 
land gives ample evidence of his popularity and 
success. 



ELDER JOHN D. GRIEBLE. 

Mr. Grieble was called to the pastorate in January, 
1879, and retired May 9, 1880. He came from 
Philadelphia, and returned again to that city, where 
he now resides. The writer is unacquainted with his 
history. 
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ELDER JOSEPH WOLFF DAVIS. 

Mr. Davis, the present pastor, was called to the 
Lockland church in October, 1880. His father, Jonas 
Abraham Davis, was a London Jew, the story of whose 
conversion to Christianity has been widely sold through 
the Southern States, in a little book entitled, “ Judaism 
Excelled.” Ordained a Baptist minister and being 
of a roving disposition, he chose for himself and 
family an itinerant life, traveling through the country 
in a vehicle drawn by one horse. It was while thus 
living that Joseph was born, June 17, 1842, strange 
enough, in an old hotel which stood on the state line 
in the town of Orangeville, part in Trumbull county, 
Ohio, and part in Mercer county, Pennsylvania. 
Three weeks after tljis. eY.ent the family began their 
travels again, and during the subsequent fourteen 
years the story of the boy, Joseph, is but little more 
than the story of his parents’ wanderings, who trav- 
eled over twenty-seven of the United States and 
through England and Ireland. 

Up. to this time his education had been gathered as 
birds find crumbs. At the age of fourteen his father 
located for a time at Minneapolis, Minnesota, where 
Joseph was put to school, and where he remained five 
years, making rapid progress. He joined the Baptist 
church at Minneapolis, and was baptized at the hands 
of his father, February 6, 1860. In 1861, being 
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dissatisfied with a life of dependence upon the limited 
means of his father, and desiring a higher education, 
he left home, choosing Cleveland, Ohio, as his objective 
point, and reached that city with an outfit of seven 
dollars in his pocket. There, for four years, through 
many trials, supported only by his determined energy 
and perseverance, he obtained a liberal education, 
and at the close of the w r ar of the rebellion he was 
found principal of an academy of a high grade, at 
Medina, Ohio (since developed into the State Normal 
School of that place). Physical inability had pre- 
vented his entering the army ; but now, the war being 
ended, the demands of patriotism seemed to call him 
to the education of the Freedmen, and he was one of 
the first on the field at Petersburg, Virginia. During 
the short labor of one y«Mtotuwiras robbed, publicly 
whipped, his school attacked by the mob, and saved 
only by a quarrel among the rioters themselves. At 
the close of the year, small-pox becoming epidemic at 
Petersburg, the Pennsylvania Freedman’s Relief As- 
sociation, under whose auspices Mr. D. worked, called 
all the teachers home from that point. With one 
of these teachers, Miss E. L. Robinson, from Fox- 
boro, Massachusetts, he had formed an acquaintance, 
which, ripening into an attachment, resulted in their 
marriage at Cliflfton Springs, New York, June 17, 
1866. He continued teaching, hoping to make that 
a life work, and excel in it, but failing health com- 
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pelled ‘him to seek out-door employment, and he 
engaged for a time in selling books, from which he 
accumulated a considerable sum of money, but in 
the spring of 1868 he became the victim of a sharper , 
who reduced him to absolute penury. Moving into a 
one-room house on the hill side at Corry, Pennsyl- 
vania, with his wife and one child, they subsisted for 
one month on five dollars. For three months his 
struggles continued, kind friends kept the wolf from 
the door, but his most unremitting efforts to find 
even the humblest employment failed. In this hour 
of trial a messenger of mercy came in the person of 
Rev. W. R. Connelly, pastor of the Baptist church 
at Corry, whose council and kindness, in the language 
of Mr. D. to the writer, “ were blessed to me in 
making this time of«fcMto»to be God’s opportunity: 
the long buried conviction, ‘woe is me if I preach not 
the gospel ’ returned with multiplied force.” Within 
a fortnight Mr. Davis and wife were received into 
the Baptist church at Corry, and he licensed to 
preach. His first pastorate was at Portland, New 
York, where his labors were successful to the building 
up and strengthening of the church. 

The Harmony (now the Chautauqua) Association, 
becoming interested in one who had gone directly 
from the street to the pulpit, volunteered to send 
Mr. D. to the Theological Seminary, at Rochester, 
New York, where he graduated with marked credit 
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in the clalss in 1871. He was then called to the 
church at Franklin, Pennsylvania, and although his 
pastorate lasted but fifteen months it was the longest 
in the history of that church. He next went to Gar- 
retts v ill e, Ohio, where, after a residence of four years, 
preaching without an interval of a single Sunday, 
he accepted a call from the Market Street Baptist 
church, at Mansfield, Ohio. His work there was 
arduous, but not without recompense. A pastorate 
of three years, followed by six months as supply, 
closed his engagement, and he next settled at Lock- 
land, as before stated, in October, 1880. 

Here both his associations and his memories of 
the past are agreeable, if not always pleasant. In 
Cheviot, near by, one of his childhood homes, his only 
sister, two years his senigjJjggJjuried, while friends 
of his early years are frequently met in Cincinnati 
and other surrounding towns. 

Small of stature, and somewhat deficient in tone 
and volume of voice, Mr. D. is not prepossessing as 
a public speaker, yet he is fluent in language and 
clear in his reasoning. As a preacher he is no re- 
vivalist, the logical bias of his mind, which at one 
time almost merged him in infidelity, clings to him 
still; not emotional, but eminently convincing; those 
whom he leads are brought by intelligence to an 
acceptance of the truth. He acts upon the mandate, 
“ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 
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A few only of the prominent events connected 
with the history of the Lockland Baptist church have 
been given, and it is not deemed expedient to extend 
the notes of its record beyond the year 1860. From 
that time its history is well-known and is of much 
less interest. No records are to be found of a date 
prior to 1841 ; and what are preserved have been so 
imperfectly kept that it is exceedingly difficult to 
ascertain the membership at any given time, and in 
many instances quite impossible to obtain the dates 
of the accessions and baptisms. 

The church has had its share of the disputations, 
bickerings, criminations, and recriminations among 
its members, that are common to all human organi- 
zations ; but all these, being more or less of a per- 
sonal character, are of. little, interest to the public, 
and therefore not included in these sketches. 



MILLCREEK BAPTIST CHURCH. 

This church was constituted in 1811, and would 
have been mentioned in its proper order of time but 
for the hope of procuring the church records, which 
have been preserved from its organization, and are 
now in the hands of the church clerk. 

The present members have determined, however, 
that the proceedings shall not be made public, and 
have refused the writer permission to examine the 
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records, the only instance of the kind that has come 
within his experience. If the suppression of its 
history be the settled intention of this church, the 
object in preserving the records is not clear or appa- 
rent — their entire distruction would seem more effec- 
tually to accomplish that purpose. 

The first meeting-house was built in 1812 upon a 
lot purchased of Samuel and Phebe Johnson, and 
conveyed by deed dated October 21, 1812, to John 
Runyan and John Williamson, trustees of the Baptist 
church of the West Fork of Millcreek. This lot was 
a part of section 32, in Springfield township, and 
was near the border of Colerain township, and a 
short distance south-west from the point where the 
Tillage of Mount Pleasant was afterwards laid out. 

Among the leading members were Benjamin and 
Jacob Skillman, Jacob R. Compton, Jonathan Larri- 
son, John Williamson, John Runyan, and William 
J. Cock. 

In 1816 there were fifty-seven members reported 
to the Miami Association, and the church was among 
the most prosperous belonging to that body. The 
following year thirty-one were reported, and in 1818 
but sixteen members were found upon the church 
roll, showing a rapid decrease, whether from internal 
dissensions or some outward cause, the church min- 
utes can only reveal. In 1829 another lot was pur- 
chased and a new meeting-house erected, this time on 
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a lot containing one-and-a-quarter acre, in section 4, 
Colerain township, about two-and-a-half miles north- 
west of the old site. The lot was deeded by Jacob 
and Sarah Williamson to Jonathan Larrison, William 
J. Cock, and Jediah Hill, trustees, by deed dated 
May 11, 1829, and the church entered upon another 
period of prosperity. 

This church went with the anti-mission party in 
the separation of 1836, and still adheres to the old- 
school doctrines. 

The .terms mission and anti-mission, as applied to 
the question that gave rise to that great controversy, 
expresses but feebly its real cause. The Sunday school 
was made the ostensible ground of dispute, but these 
schools had been supported in the church for many 
years. When first introduced they were more secular 
than religious in character, the main object being the 
gratuitous* instruction of the youth whose circum- 
stances deprived them of the means and opportunity 
of obtaining even the rudiments of an education. 
These schools were founded in London in 1782, but 
were not introduced into the United States until 
about the year 1816, and very few in the west before 
1825. They were opposed from their first conception 
by a large portion of the ministry and other Sabba- 
tarians of all denominations upon the ground of 
their being non-religious, and therefore a desecration 
of the Sabbath. But this did not seem to involve 
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any essential point of doctrine, and their support in 
the church was acquiesced in by those who did not 
fully approve of them. The question of missions, 
too, was quite similar ; missionary work had long been 
supported, and was, indeed, the pride of the Baptist 
church, without a thought that it involved the deeper 
and more essential questions of partial and general 
atonement. But the great religious revivals in the 
west, and the sudden conversions attending them, 
together with the openly avowed doctrine of free 
grace by the New Lights and Methodist, induced 
among the Baptists and Presbyterians a deeper 
thought and a more earnest consideration of the 
subject of Sunday school, missionary, and other like 
societies ; and then it began to be perceived that these 
societies were incompatible with the stern doctrines 
of election and partial atonement. Thus, it became 
a question involving one of the cardinal principles 
of the church. Each attempt at reconciliation incited 
discussion, and widened the breach between the fac- 
tions, until separation became absolutely necessary. 

Looking back, as we now may, upon the history of 
the anti-missionists, or, as they term themselves, “Old 
School Baptists,” to the time of this separation, and 
considering that, both in numerical strength and 
influence, they were at that period incomparably 
greater than their late confreres , the New School 
party, their present comparative weakness and feeble 
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influence presents a sad and striking contrast, and 
can be accounted for only upon the ground of their 
persistent adherence to the old doctrines of election, 
partial atonement, and close communion, which, 
though ever so well supported they may be by the 
scriptures, are in direct conflict with the popular 
spirit of the age, that is becoming less exclusive and 
more liberal in all things. The world is tending to 
universality and equality, and will no longer accept 
of doctrines that are limited or partial in their appli- 
cation, however sanctioned and sanctified by time. 



MONTGOMERY M. E. CHURCH. 

At Montgomery and throughout the neighborhood 
there existed at an early day very strong prejudices 
against what was termed the Shouting Methodists. 
This prejudice was entertained not only by the non- 
religionists alone, but by many church members of 
other denominations, especially that class of Presby- 
terians and Baptists who adhered to the rigid doc- 
trines of Calvinism, and had so bitterly opposed the 
introduction into their own churches of that mode of 
worship and manner of conversion known as the 
religious exercises, which, in many respects, was quite 
similar to the mode and manner of worship adopted 
by the western Methodists. These exercises, or, as 
sometimes termed, “Kentucky Revivals,” were dis- 
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carded from Hopewell Presbyterian church, and also 
from Carpenter’s Run Baptist church, and were 
believed by a majority of the people of the neighbor- 
hood of Montgomery to be mere hypocritical pretenses, 
or feigned and wicked performances, that should be 
discountenanced by all Christians and lovers of good 
order. Hence the strong antipathy towards that 
class of religionists who persisted in keeping up these 
praying, singing, shouting, and boisterous exercises. 
Therefore, when in 1818, Joseph A. Reeder and his 
wife, Olive, came to Montgomery and opened a little 
tailor shop, and announced themselves as Methodists, 
they were looked upon and treated either as hypo- 
crites or religious monomaniacs. While at family 
prayers, crowds of young men and boys would assem- 
ble around their house and shout in mockery, “Amen, 
glory,” etc. 

It was not long until Mr. Reeder and his wife 
were joined by others in the neighborhood, and a 
Methodist class was formed, which met at Mr. Price’s, 
a short distance outside the village. This class con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Reeder, Mrs. Sarah Price, 
and two sisters, the daughters of Mr. Eli Duskey, 
who lived on what is now known as the Hyatt farm, 
a short distance south of the village. On the 4th 
day of July, 1819, a regular society was formed, 
consisting of the persons before mentioned, with the 
addition of Mpy Slaback, Elizabeth Slaback, Hester 
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Bowman, Hester Anderson, and Nancy, wife of David 
Mills. They had preaching every fortnight by the 
Revs. Samuel West and Henry Matthews. These 
meetings were held at the house of Mr. Eli Duskey, 
where they were often interrupted and greatly 
annoyed by the rough young men of the neighborhood. 
Upon one occasion the crowd who had surrounded the 
house obtained a long pole, to the end of which they 
fastened pins, and, while the worshipers were upon 
their knees engaged in prayer, they pricked them 
through the open windows. They used every means 
that their imaginations could suggest to annoy and 
disturb the meetings. They shouted, mocked, and 
made such hideous uproar that the little society was 
compelled finally to discontinue its meetings for 
several years. 

In 1828 the society was reorganized, and though 
the meetings were kept up regularly, there was the 
same disturbing element in attendance to annoy and 
perplex them. 

The boisterous manner of conducting these meet- 
ings, the shouting, singing, and clapping of hands by 
the members inspired a spirit of rowdyism among the 
young men especially, with whom it was not uncom- 
mon, while the society was engaged in singing or at 
prayer, to mock with cat-calls, bleating in imitation 
of the calf, and other ludicrous outcries. 

With this feeling prevailing in the community 
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against them the Methodist made but little impres- 
sion upon the congregation, or the unconverted por- 
tion of it who attended the meetings only to ridicule 
and make sport of the proceedings, until an incident 
which, though trivial and unimportant in itself, 
proved to be the prelude to a great revival in the 
church, and forced upon the community a general 
respect for that previously contemned denomination. 
A room had been fitted up over the tailor-shop of 
Mr. Reeder, where the meetings were held, and where 
near a hundred persons could be accommodated. At 
an evening prayer meeting held at this place, and 
attended by an unusual number of the rowdy ele- 
ment, whose conduct provoked the members to the 
highest point of religious zeal, the whole congre- 
gation seemed moved by enthusiasm. “Sister Slay- 
back” was called upon to lead in prayer. As she 
proceeded she became more and more fervent and 
earnest, until reaching a state of great excitement, 
she exclaimed, “ 0, Lord, have mercy on the heaven- 
daring, Grod- provoking, hell- deserving sinners of 
Montgomery.” This with the loud and earnest re- 
sponses from the members of “ Amen ! glory ! ” etc., 
produced such a thrill of emotion throughout the 
audience, that the whole band of scoffers were thrown 
into consternation, and, as Mrs. Slayback proceeded, 
one who had been among the foremost to mock and 
ridicule came forward, and, falling upon his knees, 
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with hands and face uplifted in the attitude of prayer, 
exclaimed, “0, God, have mercy upon me, a hell- 
deserving sinner.” During the evening several others 
oame forward to ask the prayers of the church, and 
the meeting was continued to a late hour. A num- 
ber who subsequently became zealous and faithful 
members of the church claimed that evening as the 
date of their conversion. From this time forward 
the Methodists were permitted to worship unmo- 
lested, and the society continued steadily to prosper 
until the winter of 1837-8, when a great revival 
added more than a hundred to the membership. In 
the spring of 1839 the society completed and dedi- 
cated its meeting house, since which time it has held 
a prominent place among the religious societies of 
Montgomery. 

The foregoing comprises a history, so far as the 
writer has been able to collect it, of all the churches 
organized in Springfield and Sycamore townships 
prior to 1820, and in accordance with the original 
design of the work. But as the plan of the work has 
since been enlarged so as to embrace a history of the 
•entire county, other church organizations will be 
noticed in their proper order, and as a part of the 
history of. the towns and settlements in which they 
were constituted. 
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The following table exhibits the number of churches, ministers,, 
and members of the religious denominations in the United 
States, according to the most recent statistics. 



Denominations. 


Churches. 


Ministers. 


Members. 


Adventists 


80 


120 


10,000 


Anti-Mission Baptists 


900 


400 


40,000 


Baptists 


24,499 


14,954 


2,102,034 


Church of God, Winebrennariians . . . 


400 


350 


30,000 


Congregationalists 


3,509 


3,333 


350,658 


Disciples, Campbellites 


2,366 


2,000 


350,000 


Dunkers 


500 


1,200 


50,000 


Dutch Reformed 


505 


542 


78,666 


Episcopal, Protestant 


2,900 


3,278 


281,977 


Episcopal, Reformed 


60 




5,000 


Free-Will Baptists 


1,471 


1,294 


74,851 


Friends (Quakers) 


800 




100,000 


German Reformed 


1,380 


714 


151,651 


Lutherans 


5,301 


3,040 


676,509 


Mennonites 


120 


90 


20,000 


Methodist Episcopal 


16,099 


11,308 


1,688,783 


Methodist Episcopal, South 




3,439 


765,337 


Methodist Episcopal, African 




1,418 


214,806 


Methodist Episcopal, Zion African . . 




1,500 


190,900 


Methodist Episcopal, Colored 


.... 


638 


112,300 


Methodist Evangelical Association . . 




828 


105,013 


Methodist, Free 




224 


19,232 


Methodist, Independent 




23 


12,500 


Methodist, Primitive 




199 


3,332 


Methodist, Protestant 




1,314 


113,405 


Methodist Epis’l Union, Am. Colored 




101 


2,550 


Methodist, Wesleyan 




250 


25,000 


Moravian 


’ *75 




9,212 


Presbyterian, Cumberland 


2,000 


1,239 


100,000 


Presbyterian, North 


5,269 


4,901 


567,855 


Presbyterian, South 


1,878 


1,117 


114,578 


Presbyterian, Reformed 


153 


128 


10,250 


Presbyterian, United 


798 


625 


77,414 


Roman Catholic (entire population) . 


6,920 


4,873 


6,000,000 


Seventh-Day Baptists 


75 


82 


7,336 


Six-Principle Baptists 


20 


12 


2,000 


United Brethren 


3,073 


1,952 


143,841 
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